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The anti-freeze that wont evaporate 
RADIATOR- 


ycerine 


ANTI-FREEZE SOLUTION 
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Even on June days in January 
this anti-freeze won’t evaporate 


Because it will not evaporate, 
Radiator Glycerine assures winter- 
long protection against sudden 
temperature changes. 


IGH temperature cannot boil 

radiator glycerine away, no 
more than low temperature can 
freeze it. When you put it in 
your glycerine-tight radiator, with 
the proper ratio of water, you can 
have complete confidence that your 
engine will be protected all winter 
long. The only attention required 


by the cooling system is occasion- 
ally to pour in a little water. 

C. E. Frazier, President of the 
Simplex Engineering Company of 
Washington, Pa. ina letter typical 
of many, writes: ‘‘I filled the radi- 
ator of my Lincoln coupe with radi- 
ator glycerine on December Ist, 
1926, and all winter long I added 
nothing to it—except water. ”’ 

The convenience and economy 
of radiator glycerine bring solid 
satisfaction to winter driving. 


‘Is my radiator solution strong 
enough?’’ and **Will the engine 
start?’’ are no longer questions 
that worry the man who protects 
with radiator glycerine. 

Radiator glycerine not only safe- 
guards the motor but it is also 
entirely safe and harmless to the 
metal parts and rubber hose con- 
nections of the cooling system. 

And more important, if spilled 
on metal or lacquer finishes, it can 
be wiped off without damage. 
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Glycerine-tight—essential instructions 


overflow pipe inside the radiator. Never 
fill radiator higher than within 3 inches 
of the top of this pipe (Fords 4 inches). 
This allows the solution to ex- 
pand without overflowing when 
heated up. 

Look for this label. Use only 


Booklet now available 
The Glycerine Producers’ 
Association has prepared 
a booklet which tells the 
complete story of radiator 
glycerine, list- 
ing approved 
brands and 

giving exact 
instructions 


Glycerine cannot evaporate. Only by 
leakage or overflow can it escape. There- 
fore it is vital to see that the cooling 
system is glycerine-tight. 

Your \garageman can easily flush all 
dirt and sediment from the cooling sys- 
tem, tighten hose connections, cylinder 









head gaskets and pump packings, so pure distilled radiator glycerine ape —— 
there can be absolutely no question that _ bearing this endorsement of the p= dani. 


Glycerine Producers’ Association 


the system is leak-proof. 
laboratories. 


Also don’t waste glycerine through the 
Glycerine Producers’ Association, Dept.E2, 45 East 17th Street, New York 
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Z you or any member of your family have 
suffered from troubles of the gums, you 
know how stubborn and destructive these 
ailments often prove to be. 


So, perhaps, there is welcome news for you 
in the findings of the eminent men who have 
so constantly. studied these disorders. For 
they now offer us protection against this 

» enemy. They point out a means to prevent 
and to defeat its ravages — a méthod, fortu- 
nately, as simple in its performance as it is 
effective in its results. 








Very logically, the dentists begin by getting 
at the cause of the difficulty. Why are soft 
and tender gums so widely prevalent today? 
What makes “pink tooth brush” almost a 
national complaint? 

The profession at large lays the blame at the 
door of soft food —a viewpoint summed up 
by this “keynote” statement from the con- 
vention address of a gum specialist: 


“THE majority of us (the dental profession) 
would attribute the cause of dental disease pri- 
marily to modern diet.”” 
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indering 
them ofwork | 


For the gums, like a living tissue, need exer- 

cise and stimulation to speed an energizing 

flow of blood within their walls. And another 

investigator briefly explains nature’s plan to 
- accomplish this when he writes: 





Why are modern gums 


so tender and so frail ? 


The dental profession clearly and logically points out 
both the reason and the remedy 


“THE rough, unprepared food of primitive man 







““ANOTHER striking feature of this (gum 





necessitated a vigorous and complete mastication, 


tissue) circulatory system is the effect produced by 





which meant that the vascular and nervous supply 
received continual stimulation.’’ 








But our modern cuisine, with its soft, de- 
licious foods, stripped of fibre and roughage, 
has defeated this plan. And, as if that were 
not enough, our national bad habit of hasty 
eating still further reduces the amount of 
mechanical stimulation that our food yields 
to our gums. Dental writers do not mince 
words on this point, one of them, ina widely- 
quoted professional paper, putting it like 
this: 


“TAKE an ordinary dinner, for instance, 
from the soup to the sweets; if there were anything 
that demanded real mastication we should soon 
grumble at the cook. The habit of bolting food and 
the lessened mastication required with our more 
elaborate dietary supply the clue to many matters 
now engaging the attention of the profession.” 
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HowIPANA * 
and massage | 
strengthen. 
tender gums uN 
Gums that are soft and weak, gums that bleed 
easily, or are tender to the brush — these 






- are the common symptoms of gingival break- 


down. They herald the approach of more 


' stubborn, more distressing troubles against 


which we must guard ourselves if we are to 
keep our mouths healthy and our teeth 
sound, white and strong. 


Massage of the gums—with the brush or 


* with the fingers—is the great restorative agent 


the dentists propose. For through massage we 
may renew the flagging circulation, bringing 
fresh vigor and health to the depleted tissues 
—a process which one practitioner outlines 
as follows: 
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; Kindly send mea Name.........+.>- 
ae trial tube of IPANA 
+ TOOTH PASTE. 
Enclosed is a two- Address.......+. 


cent stamp to cover 
partly the cost of 
packingandmailing. © City.. 








BRISTOL-MYERS CO., Dept. G28, 73 West Street, New York, N.Y. 
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pressure. . . This will canse blanching of the 
gum tissue, and blanching is followed by ‘blushing’ 
due to the influx of arterial blood.’’ 


And it is so simple, this gentle frictionizing 
of the gum tissues! You may easily perform 
it, twice a day, as you care for your teeth in 
the regular way. 
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* Your own. 
dentist will 
confirm this 
reasoning 





Ask your dentist to explain the benefits of this 
massage, and its simple technique. 


And ask him about Ipana Tooth Paste, too. 
Thousands of the best dentists now order the 
exclusive use of Ipana, for the regular cleaning 
of the teeth as well as for the massage. For 
Ipana is a tooth paste of peculiar virtue for 
the gums. It contains ziratol, a healing and , 
stimulating hemostatic long used by dentists. 


If you wish to try a sample of Ipana, by all 
means send the coupon. But thesimpler and 
quicker way is to get a full-size tube from the 
nearest drug store and use it faithfully, twice 
a day, for 30 days. Then you, too, will prob- 
ably share the enthusiasm of the well-known 
authority who makes this statement: 


“ONE cannot help being enthusiastic when 
viewing the rapid improvements in the 












health of the dental 
tissues under artificial 
stimulation.”’ 
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“THE 
TOUGH 
N:U fT" 


IGHT —against a lumber- 

town magnateand hisgiant 
woods-boss, against a North 
country winter, against sin- 
ister forces undiscovered! 2 
From the first page this fine 
novel by the author of “Tim- 
ber” is a story of valiant battle 
—and it rivets your interest 
as only such a story can. 


By 
HAROLD TITUS 
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The plate glass test—This glass was pressed against a Goodrich Silvertown till the 
tread flattened as it would flatten against the road. Note how the center grooves can 
close up, when the tire is under load. 
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See What Happens 


when Goodrich Silvertowns 
meet the Road. 


Balloon tires are soft. They yield. Massive ““shoulders.’? No crowd- 
Their tread flattens against the road. ing. No distortion. No “‘piling up’’ 
The center compresses, letting the of rubber can cause premature wear. 
“‘shoulders’’ of the tread comedown You get the full service which cor- 
to the ground. rect design and skillful curing have 
Simple facts — but what a tremen- __ put into Goodrich Silvertowns. | | 
dous effect they have on mileage! Theyare bonded together by Water- | 

Cured rubber—toughened to re- 











Suppose the center could not yield. 


Suppose it had bulky masses of rub- markable uniformity by application | ¢ 9 
ber where itshould be flexible. Then of heat from outside and inside both, TA R Z A N { 
it would crowd the surrounding rub- instead of from outside only. 
ber out of shape. It would distort Added to this extra toughening proc- The February installment of 
the shoulder rubber. And uneven. ¢S, there is the equalized strength of Edgar Rice Burroughs’ great 

> 5,000 stretch-matched cords. Three novel is perhaps the most en- 


choppy, wasteful wear would be the 
result. 
But Goodrich Silvertowns have the 


thralling in all this unique 


vital features combine to give you H this | 
romance. Don’t miss it, or the 


long and carefree mileage. 


- : . Tue B. F. Goopricu Russer Company . 
successful hinge-center tread design. mah Shen ys lang oo mig Sixteen other 
Triple-grooved, easy-flexing center. In Canada: Canadian Goodrich Co., Kitchener, Ont. fine stories 


By H. Bedford-Jones, Bertram 


® Artkey,Clarence Herbert New, 
: Jay Lucas, Culpeper Zandtt 
and other able writing-men. 


In the February issue of 


| Silvertowns | "kia 


Now on sale 


oa ae T H EB BO NG ae om 
The Consolidated Magazines Corporati 
Listen In every Wednesday night, Goodrich Radio Hour 9:30 P. M. Publisher, 36 So. State St., Chicago er : 
Eastern Standard Time, over WEAF and the Red Network. 
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WILLIE HOPPE, 
Champion Billiard Player, 


writes: 


“The slightest cough or 
throat irritation might 
be fatal during a close 
match. On this account 
I prefer Luckies as a 
steady diet. They have: 
never irritated my 
throat or caused the 
slightest cough. I’m 
going to stick with 
Luckies.” 






© Underwood & Underwood 


| & You, too, will find that 
LUCKY STRIKES give 
the greatest pleasure— 
Mild and Mellow, the 
finest cigarettes you ever 
smoked. Made of the 
choicest tobaccos, prop- 
( erly aged and blended 
| with great skill, and 
there is an extra process 
—TT’S TOASTED”— 
no harshness, not a bit 
of bite. 




















MADE OF 
THE CREAM OF | 


“It’s toasted” 


a No Throat [rritation-No Cough. 
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Why we rejected 








the enrolment applications of 1,148 men 





A statement by the Directors 
of the Alexander Hamilton Institute 


N THE LAST twelve months the 

Alexander Hamilton Institute has 

found it necessary to reject the enrol- 
ment applications of 1,148 men. 

As a consequence, we are pave 
to make a clear statement of the poli- 
cies which make it impossible for us to 
accept the enrolment of all those who 
would like to benefit by the Institute’s 
training. 

The Modern Business Course and 
Service has drawn upon business ex- 

riences. From these the principles of 
Soles have been deduced. These 
principles are interpreted for every-day 
use by practical business men. 

Sixty per cent of the 300,000 men 
who have enrolled in the Institute are 
officers of corporations; 25% are im- 
portant department heads; 15% are 
assistants and clerks who aspire to 
executive positions. One out of every 
three of our subscribers is a college 


graduate. Their average age is 37. 

It follows that the Modern Business 
Course and Service is for men of two 
classes, executives and men who aim 
to be executives. 

We do not hold back hope from any- 
body or deny anyone the right to a 
higher business education. But we must 
require certain minimum preparation. 

On the other hand, we take this op- 
portunity to point to the fact that 
scores of men who were unable to 
qualify when they first applied for en- 
rolment have later been accepted. This 

ersistent spirit is one of the most 
eomaniie signs in business today. 

We have a reputation for success- 
fully training capable men for more 
responsible positions in commercial life. 
In providing this training we feel we are 

rforming a service of great value to 
nay since the need for executive 
minds is urgent and continuous. 


Executives who would like to get the com- 
plete facts about the Institute for themselves 
and for their subordinates may obtain them 
by sending for “Forging Ahead in Business.” 


Sr cas : 


CHAIRMAN, BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


ALEXANDER HamILTON INSTITUTE 
487 Astor Place, New York City 


Send me the new revised edition of “Forging Ahead 
in Business” which I may keep without charge. 
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gl you are normal, you want the comforts 
and luxuries which are the by-products of 
success—a home of your own—a new Car 
—the leisure to read—the means to travel. 

You want these things very much. 

But—you are keen enough to perceive 
that experience and facility in handling 
routine work will never get them for you. 

What, then, are you doing to gain that 
specialized experience—that ¢vained ability 
—for which business firms are willing to 
pay real money? 

* * # 


During the past nineteen years more 
than 625,000 men have found the answer 
to that question in home-study training 
under the LaSalle Problem Method. 

Evening after evening, they have seated 
themselves, to all intents and purposes, at 
the desks of men in high-salaried positions, 
and have squarely faced the frodlems of 
those positions. 

Evening after evening, they have been 
shown the princip/es involved in the solu- 
tion of such problems—and how those 
principles are applied by highly successful 
business houses. 

Evening after evening, they have tackled 
concrete problems, lifted bodily from 
business life, and under the direction of 
some of the ablest men in their respective 
fields have worked those problems out for 
themselves. 


SUCCESS— 
Will You Pay the Price? 














That they have been well rewarded for | 
their foresight and their earnestness is 
shown by the fact that during only six 
months’ time as many as 1,248 LaSalle 
members reported salary increases total- 
ing $1,399,507 —an average increase per | 
man of 89%, 





* 


Many men, 4nowing what home-study 
training under the LaSalle Problem 
Method can do for them, nevertheless 
prefer to think that there’s ‘‘nothing in 
it.’’ That's the excuse they make for 
their futures. 


If you—knowing these facts—are con- 
tent to drift, you will not profit by reading 
further. 


If on the other hand you have: imagina- 
tion enough to visualize your goal—to 
actually see yourself in a home of your | 
own, enjoying the comforts and luxuries | 
of life—if, in short, you are a man of fur- | 
pose, the coupon below may shorten your 
journey to success by many years. 


Note, please, that the coupon outlines 
different lines of training and that it will 
bring you full particulars of the training 
which appeals to you, together with your 
copy of that most inspiring book, ‘‘Ten 
Years’ Promotion in One’’—all without 
obligation. 


If you want success, and are willing to | 
pay the price, ACT! 





LaSalle Extension University _ 


THE WORLD'S LARGEST BUSINESS TRAINING INSTITUTION 


— oe oe oe oe oe oe Find Yourself Thru LaSalle — § Pe a ae om 
LA SALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, Dept. 266R CHICAGO £ 730m) 


I would welcome an outline of the LaSalle plan, together with a 
copy of “Ten Years’ Promotion in One,” all without obligation. 





Busi M ent: Managerial, ((] Law: LL.B. Degree. 
Sales and Executive positions. . 

(OU Higher Accountancy: Auditor, CO Industrial Management. 
Comptroller, Certified Public Ac- [ Modern Foremanship. 
countant, Cost Accountant, etc. [ PersonnelManagement. 

(0 Expert Bookkeeping. [] Banking and Fi 


oO CP. A. Co Coaching for Advanced a Stenotypy: Training 
the fast, accura 

CO] Modern Salesmanship. s machine shorthand: 

( Traffic Management—Foreign and machine furnished. 

Domestic. An exceptional opportu- 


CO Railway Station Management. nity for unusual young men 
and women. 


(CO Modern Business Correspondence. 7 $ ' 
o Stencasaghy: Training in the new OC) Business English. O Effective Speaking. ree 
superior Stenotypy. 0 Commercial Law. (1) Commercial Spanish. 
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What are magazine 
editors looking for? 


ES, what do they want in a story? 

What makes the difference between 
a printed rejection slip and a check of 
acceptance? 
Good ideas—true-to-life characters—cor- 
rect technique. 
Those are the three things that magazine 
editors look for and find in the stories 
they print. 
Those are the three essentials to writing 
success that can best, be developed by 
newspaper training. For proof—con- 
sider the scores of “‘best-selling’’ authors 
who began on newspapers. Their ideas 
and characters are drawn straight from 
the vivid life they lived.. And correct 
technique comes natural to a man who 
has written under expert criticism. 
Writing is not the only field in which 
men and women with newspaper train- 
ing excel. The alert, disciplined mind 
which a newspaper office fosters is a 
potent success factor—anywhere. 


Real Newspaper Training — by 
the New York Copy Desk Method 


Expert criticism is the keynote of the 
Newspaper Institute of America’s 
method of home instruction. We direct 
our appeal to clear-headed, sophisticated 
men and women—people not to be taken 
in by giddy adjectives like “fascinating,” 
“unique” or “new.” Our course is of 
proven merit. If it were otherwise we 
would bethrowingawayourappropriation 
by appealing to such an audience. 

In the N.1.A. you work on actual assign- 
ments. Every sentence you write’ is 
individually edited and constructively 
criticized by the Institute Copy Desk. 
A group of New York newspaper men with 182 
years of experience behind them are responsible 
for this instruction. You learn to write by 
writing (little theory, much practice) just as if 
you were being broken in on a great metropolitan 
daily. An intensely practical course for every 
man or woman with literary ambitions. 
Interested? Then you'll be even more interested 
in our Writing Aptitude Test, which tells you in 
advance whether you have any right to think of 
writing. Fill in and mail] the coupon. 


NEWSPAPER INSTITUTE 
OF AMERICA 


25 West 45th Street New York 


paper Institute of America 


Newsp 
| 25 West 45th Street, New York 


| Mr. 


James McAlpin Pyle, Pres. | 
Send me your free Writing Aptitude Test and | 
further information on writing for profit. | 

! 
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(All correspondence confidential. No salesmen 
will call on you.) 11B238 
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A letter from 
Miss Adela T. Jones of 
Olympia, Washington 


Dear Sirs: 

Since I have been using PEBEco 
Tooth Paste, my teeth have become 
whiter than when I used other brands. 
I am so delighted! My teeth were not 
in such good condition last year. 
They were taking on a yellow look, 
which will mar any woman’s appear- 
ance. The use of PeBeco has en- 
hanced them a hundred per cent. 

The constant use of PeBeco will 
make the dingiest looking teeth turn 
white, and make it possible to con- 
verse with friends without offending 
them. 

Truly, 
(signed) Adela Terry Jones 


For thirty years Peseco has gained 
cach year new thousands of users. Con- 
stanily the mails bring letters of pratse. 


© 1928. Lehn & Fink, Inc. 
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Thousands are 
grateful for its 


Shining teeth 


a fresh sweet mouth 


HAT a joy it is to know that all day long your 
mouth is sweet and fresh. Your teeth white and 
charming. 

A great medical authority, fighting unhealthy conditions 
of the mouth, found that the most common cause of 
trouble was a slowing up of the mouth fluids which keep 
the mouth safe from acids. 

So he developed the formula of Pebeco with its special 
salt to keep the fluids healthily active. 

At the first touch of Pebeco in the morning, a cool in- 
vigorating tang summons the mouth fluids. For hours 
they bathe the surfaces of the teeth, between the teeth, the 
whole mouth. The bedtime brushing renews their activity 
for the night. No wonder your breath stays fresh and sweet, 


your teeth and gums sound. 

Made by Pebeco, Inc., a division of Lehn & Fink Products 
Company. Sole distributors Lehn & Fink, Inc., Bloomfield, 
N.J. Distributed in Canada by Lehn & Fink (Canada) Led. 


Free Offer: 


Send coupon today 
for generous tube 













Lehn & Fink, Inc., Dept. R-9, Bloomfield, N. J. 


Please send me free your new large-size sample tube of 
Pebeco Tooth Paste. 


PRINT PLAINLY IN PENCIL 


the mouth |...” 


Street 
00000 seas d4 ee 


young... | a Say hinsvaiais 


(THIS COUPON NOT GOOD AFTER FEBRUARY, 1929) 



































SUMMER CAMPS AND SCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 








WAUKEELACAMPforGIRLS 


Conway, N. H. 
All land and water sports. Horseback, 
canoe and hiki ng trips 2 apecialty, 
Skilled instructors and completely 
equipped camp. Booklet on request. 
Miss Frances A. Davis, Director 


30 Bay State Road Boston, Mass. 

















Camp Knollmere 


ON BUZZARDS BAY, Cage < coD. >. Sine -_ el fe Seg font table over 
& Bungaiows with mode 
Swimming, riding, tennis, golf, “oe werk, egy 
MRS. ALBERT SLOPER, FAIRSAVEN, MASS. 


WOTANDA ¢ 


Meredith, LakegW inne, rg mi 
age you can Ride IW city, orses. Tramp Alluring 
Trails, DO REAL CAMPING. 
Accommodations for Parents. Booklet. 
Mrs. C. W. Ledley, Glen Ridge, N. J. 


GGEMOGGIN 


@& SALT WATER CAMP FOR GIRLS 
ALL LAND AND WATER Sports. Winter Address 
Principal and Mrs E. L. Montgomery, 
Fairmont School, 1703 Mass. Ave., Washington, D. C. 


CAMP IDLEWILD 


For Boys. 38th year. On an island in Lake Winne- 

ree N._H. rips of adventure erenan White 
fountains. ‘Land and water sports. Bookle 

L. D. ROYS, 42 Bowdoin Street, Gauthrtien, Mass. 


LANTERN HILL CAMP, Old Mystic, Conn. 
The be Riding Camp For Boys 


Located on ter lake—Al! land and water eperte—Eerse- 
back “idles ¢ = Wnaeent ali night camping trips to ocean 


Farnham, Director, 2943 Macomb St., Washington, D. C. 
Camp Winnecook {)..2\° 


Unity, Me. In beautiful, high, on-shore grove. Activ- 
ities that delight every real boy—riding, riflery, tennis, 
water sports. Counselor for 5 boys. 26th year. Booklet. 
HERBERT L. RAND, 4 Hemenway Road, Salem, Mass. 


OWL HEAD CAMP Ss 
On Lake Memphremagog in Canada 
A Camp That Is Desitetiy Different. Specializes in 
Horsemanship. $250.00. No Extras. Address 
Col. F. B. Edwards or Harry B. Salman, Northfield, Vt. 


: For Boys 
Camp Ottertrail ,For Boys, 
Algonquin yack Ont., Wilderness camping, cruising, 
age and fis shing. ent Hunting for moose and 
deer. Good food—Experienced Leaders—Booklet. Bex 58. 


Cc. R. LaBarre, a Northwood Ave., Lakewood, O. 


trom cx. WYOMISSING Prise 


“The Camp for Regular Boys’’ 





























correct sanitation. 
Inspec'ton invited. All-inc'ustve Fee. Catalogue. 
w. TRANSUE, North Water Gap, Pa. 














OCEAN WAVE, “iicton)' New Jersey 
Salt water camp. 30 boys. Dettane s and tents. Special 
ope of shy or saan boys. For catalogue write 

W. Fuller Lutz, A., College Hall, University of 
Pennsylvania, Bhiladaiphis Pa. 


HERE IT IS! “3,™,5.4,.0"" 
For Boys 12-18 

The Best in Equipment, Location, Leadership and 

Program. Rates Reasonable. Write for Booklet 

and be convinced. 

CAMP GREENKILL, 318-R W. 57th St., N. Y. City 


MILLS ADIRONDACK Frot eccviins 


sat, Nectete ees. et: Seite 


Mrs. Hough Dausie, 926 926 w. Genesee St. sSyrocace. i =3. 
Affiliated with Camp Skon-O-Wah-Co for young brot 








MERRICOURT “just.the Place for 


Combines outdoor life with home care and comfort; an 
ideal place for children 2 to 10 for whom the ounl camp 
life is too strenuous. $100 per month. Booklet 
Rev. and Mrs. John H. Kingsbury 


Camp TerraAlta “wvi™ 


1 by c d: Military A Excel - 

lent patronage. Splendid Sautpment Aquatic — athletic sports. 

Nine hole ‘“‘goofy’’ goif course. Horse! ~~! riding. Tutoring. 

Bowling and Billiards. Catalon. tt. Col. 6. sons Box 
395-E, Staunton, Va. After June 9, Terra atta, w. 


Camp Highland Lake 


For Catalog, ait Georgia Military Academy, College Park, Ga. 














THIS summer 26 boys will saddle their 
cow ponies and ride out over the Rangers’ 
trails, through the cattle country, in the 
Santa Fe National Forest. They will learn 


to pack and make camp and fish for trout 

as men of the West know how, under the 

guidance of thoroughly trained counselors. Wouldn't you 
like to be one of them? List closes ated for 12th sea- 
son. Write for booklet. A. J. CONNELL, ~<a Les 
Alamos Ranch, Box R, Otowi, New Mex 





SUMMER 


LVER. SCHOOLS 


(On Lake Maxinkuckee) 


For boys 10-20. vacations full of action and interest, 
Catalogs. The Inquiry Dept., Culver, ind. 





CAMP TAKEDA Fo ets? Rize 


Ridge Mountains. Expernenced Directors— 
Limited  earotmens, Land } and Wa Water 


Pees Peep cake eis Esctnan co Ga. 





CAMP INTERLOCH EN dias 


bet w. 
Fg MI 


two erentifel hey excellent pa < ter sports. 
, Toammaten School for Girls. For 


Affiliated with Paton Hi 
and il 





Mrs. P. O. Pennington, auniusaie Ave., Detroit, Mich. 











ever maintained by a magazine. 


schools are on file in our office. 


attention. 
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A Personal Service for Parents 


During the past seven years, we have been privileged to develop 
the most complete private school and camp information service 


vate boarding schools of all kinds in every part of the country 
and 500 private camps for boys and girls in Ni 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, the Middle West and the South. 
The catalogues and confidential reports on these camps and 
If you live at a distance, fill out 
the application for information or write us a detailed letter 
about the boy or girl and the kind of school or camp you wish. 
Please note all points given below. Your letter will have personal 
You incur no obligation in making use of this service, 
either immediate or in the future. 


The Director, Department of Education, The Red Book Magazine, 
20 Lexington Avenue, New York City 


Please send me information and catalogues about boarding schools—or camps—(Ekees) for 


(Name of School) 
Religious Affiliations. . 
Location of { me desired (name states)... 


Fee pene fee for board and tuition for school year or camp season.) $ 
‘School fees range from $600 to $1500 per year according to location and advantages; camp fees from $200 to $400.) 


(Type of school or « ‘amp desired and special fea. ures) 


We have visited over 800 pri- 


Jew England, New 


Address 


.years. Grade in school 














For school end camp information address the Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 420 Lexington Ave., New York City. 


























THE RED BOOK MAGAZINES 
SCHOOL SECTION 





SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS AND COLLEGES FOR YOUNG WOMEN 





NEW ENGLAND STATES 





NEW YORK AND VICINITY 





MIDDLE ATLANTIC ge 





1670 Summit Street 








TENACRE 


A Country School for Girls 10 to 14. Preparatory to 
Dana Hall. 14 miles from Boston. All sports and ath- 
letics supervised and adapted to the age of the pupil. 
Excellent instruction, care and influences, 

Miss Helen Temple Cocke, Dana Hall, Wellesley, Mass. 


FOR 
GIRLS 
Hics 


CUDDER SCHOOL 


Day and Boarding. New York adventages. 
Scuoot. Post (qsouase Courses: Home 
pomics: Secretarial and Executive Training; Social 
Welfare and Community Service. Miss R, B. 
Scudder, 66 Fifth Avenue, New York City, 








Ossining me 


Cn ee . Upper and Lower Schools. Clara 
. Fuller, 


2-K, Ossining-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
MARYMOUNT 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


Comer: Four Years College, Two Years Finishing. _Agatgale, Secre- 
Domestic Science, etc. Branches: Fifth A Y. City, and 
Pane’ Write for entalegue G-1 tw The Reverend 3 r 


Tarry New York 


Afi. (he Caatle 


iss Mason's School 
for Girls 
arrytown-on-Hudson 


Brantwood Rall 


A Country School inte fs Westchester county. Twente sight 
Preparatory. Genera! Courses 

Music, Art, at, [eametios A modern schoo! with high standards. Six 
elve Asses. 




















. New York 








LASELL SEMINARY 


A school that develops well-trained, healthful and re- 
sourceful womanh Home Economics, Music, Art, 
College Preparatory and Secretarial Course. 

GUY M, WINSLOW, PRINCIPAL 
140 Woodland Road Auburndale, Mass 


OWARD SEMINARY 


yee New adnad ny Count in o3,o4 ort] péue- 
College paratory unior 
) Beqnomice, Secretari Fal, Spore, Swim ming Hiding. Ac Ac- 








credited io Ei. Harvie (Ph . Box 30 
ROGERS Schou fer Girt 
College Pi y and Acad ‘courses. Two year Graduate 





Course. Gymnasium. Swimming- ho Outdoor Sports. Faces 
Rogers Fort Hill Park. Twenty-six miles from Boston. 


Miss Olive Sewall Parsons, Principal, Lowell, Mass. 


. MAINE, BRONXVILLE, WN. Y. 


The Gamianmiaantel School 
Social and Economic Problems, Dudesting. eniee Daclon and 
me Nursing, Cooki ng. Dresimaking: Ch ning Deion. 

ng and Investments. year 


courses. 
Box rs “136 E. SSth Street, New York City 


SCOVILLE SCHOOL 


URSULINE ACADEM ¥ 








age GIRLS. 2 hours 7 New York. Usual subjects. 
Iso Secretarial, Music. Lower —- for younger girls. 
Horseback-ridine. All Athletics. Social Cultu For 


illustrated catal 
URSULINE SISTERS, Box R, Middletown, N. Y. 





GRAY GABLES COLLEGE PREPARATION 
ONE YEAR INTENSIVE REVIE [W—_SUMMER AND 
WINTER SPORTS — DRAMATICS, ART, MUSIC 
HOPE FISHER, |BANCROFT SCHOOL 
WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


Kendall Ball tor cirts 


on the seashore. 50 minutes from Boston. College 
Preparatory. General and Post Graduate Courses. 
Riding, skiing, skating, tennis. Mr. and Mrs, 
Charles P. Kendall, Box 75, Pride's Crossing, Mass. 


College for Women in Boston 
Secretarial Science and pe program: 
based upon foundation of general academic seudies. 
2 years, Certificate. 4 years, . Dormitories. 
T. Lawrence Davis, LL. D., Dean, 27 Garrison St., Boston. 

Boston University, 


























Heres Manor 


Al"Cfraden., Spesial Courses, ‘Conservatory ef 


wastrated catalog address 
EF The Ge N. ¥., Box 103 


aol ie Ginks 


On beautiful Lake Glenelda. near 3 New York. 
— we — - pecial Courses. Small classes. 


icine, Dheder. | 





The KNOX seen 


College 
MRS. RusseLe HOUGHTON. Box desk. a Se _ wy. Y. 


WALLCOURT Sse: 


Prepares for all colleges. Secretarial Course. 

Dramatics, Interpretive Dancing. Outdoor a 

Beenie located in the heart of Finger Lake Region 
near Wells College. Catalog. Box J, Aurora-on-Cayugs, N. ¥. 


RUSSELL SAGE COLLEGE 


Founded by Mrs. Russell Sage. Liberal Arts, 

Secretarial Work, Household Economics and Nurs- 
ing. B.A. and B.S. 
Russell Sage College, Troy, N. 


St. Mary’ S Ball vii pelewpre 


CHURCH boarding sch ‘or girls. 92nd year. Moderate 

cost. Copege T,-- —~ oe! Junior College “= 
courses, Organ sports. Cai 

Brel mM. mer sehcel A.M.., Prin., ter, Buringon w. J. 


BEAVER COLLEGE wos WOMEN 


Continuing ‘the work of Beechwood. General and Jun- 
for College courses with Dinlosee and Degree Jour- 
nalism. Splendid equipment. New $100,000 dormitory. 
Catalog. Address Box R, Jenkintown, Pa, 


CEDAR CREST 


A college for young women who egpresinte life on a suburban campus, with 
ry tories 


“ree courses 
Liberal A 

















i nS ey Sclense, Housshold Arte: Music und Expression. 
xceptional Teacher Preparation 
Or Wm. C. Curtis, Pres., Box B. * AMfentown, Pennsylvenig 


THE Cc ASKIN SCHOOL FOR — FOR 


College te ny 4 cultural, and BD. courses. Un- 

pd antages in music. Domestic Science, Physical 
15 miles fom Phila. Riding. No extra charge 
for nt instruction. Catalog. Helene M. Caskin, Prin. 
Box 104, Devon, Pa. 


aty Lyon Schal 


‘college sary general, cultural, secretarial courses, 
Witaelit 2-year graduate course. Seven Gables, girls 
ma. MRS. H. M. CRIST, Prins., Box 1532, Swarthmore, Pa 


Bir mingham School 


THOROUGH college  Preparstion and courses for girls not 
going $0 ent Arts. Gymnasium, swim- 
ming catalog. _ R. Grier, 

155 oe ieee a. 


For girls, Academic 

enn and college prepara- 
= = Conserva- 

of May 

at Otean City. 25 acre campus. yi my puildings: 
tH, 


Moderate rates. For catalog address Frank S, Mag 
A. M., Headmaster, Box R, Chambersburg, Pa, 











resident, Box 








Tor Behool 
"Herbert Ew Wright, D.D., Pres,, Box R, Carmel, N.Y. 


Miss BEARD'S SCH@L | 33. 


oem Focoepatery, ge and 
Assress: vice “Principal, al, Orange, ~4 Jersey 








THE ea giteabi  h 


preparato ork. General and special courses. Miss 
ry iry E. Reyn s Principal, Box R, St. Ronan Terrace, 
New Haven, Conn. 


HOWEMAROT 


Coltess Pre para Varied Outdoor Life. 
Mary L. Marot, Head. Mi P , Conn, 


THE WEYLISTER 


A resident and day school for or ss we 
9 miles from New Haven. 1% hours from New “York. 
ay year, ewegeee —_ Collegiate. Serretarial. 
Marian W. Skin WA... Mise Louise H, Scott, 
Box’ E. ‘The Weslister, Milford, "Con 











OAK KNOLL 2.90% & 


Tae Hoty Cano 
A School For Girls Elementary and’ the liege Preparn of the 


Holy Child Jesus. rr tory 
ishing nools at f Rtosemont, ae, Bae Oxtord P. us 
8 so at Rosemont, Pa. 

Ft uest. Summit, New Jersey _ 





DWIGHT FOR GIRLS 


HILLSIDE $3" Gr 
Preparati: 


45 miles from New York. on for 
college entrance examinations. General 
courses. athletics Sa, treat, Cm 
MARGARET R. BRENDLINGER, (Vassar) 
WDA HUNT FRANCIS, A. 8. (Smith) } Prins. 





Seveclsigh & By The Bee 


Beautiful estate. Attra 
50 miles north Calege All "sports, matali 

paratory and dunion Calle Courses. mrcalage, Exe~ 
Caroline Sumner, Principals, Rye i <» H. 


LEN *toxcectom 


eS | cake Sone eee 





Se mine te 


4 ork Maste. ES the Aieabenke Ee week 
tis Eke tor, A. B., Principal, Box 900, Holl 


pani LI, TON 








Graduate ‘School 
60 acre estate 2 mage trom Philadetpbia. ee 


SCHACTERLE, Registrer, Box Wi weet Ghester,Per” 
ny ishopt borpe Manor 
be eg a 


Mr. and Mre. C. HK. Wyant, P . Box 247, © 


LENE. HALL JL ai 


so: inlet meas 


GA BRISON , FOREST 
Sane 


Se 


SCHOOL FOR SMALL CHILDREN 























sacs eS 


_... WEN LONDON, B. H. 


C OLBY ‘cis 





RAY COURT ,.x.. School * Girls 


ACCREDITED. Suburban to N.Y. C. Al womel 
studies. Also: Arts and 
Horseback riding. Beach. athiotion“Goteton: 


JESSIE CALLAM GRAY, Bex 12, Stamford-on-Seund, Conn. 





ROSE. HAVEN: 


ary Birc we R, Tel. Dumont 177, Tenafty.N.J. 





For school and camp information address the Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 420 Lexington Ave., New York City. 


9 Address Secretary, 
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The Red Book Magazine 


SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS AND COLLEGES FOR YOUNG WOMEN 





MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES 


SOUTHERN STATES 





fen onch eo, D COLLEGE 


utes from Washington 

squats Dom. Sci., rial, Kindergarten, 

sical Edueation, ‘Musie =~ alll ing to 

D GREES. Last 2 yrs. High School. Private 
baths. Athletics. CATALOG of Box R, LUTHERVILLE, 


HOOD COLLEGE 


Aowstines college for women. A. B., B. Eco- 
a B. M. in Music. Practical courses in Education 

ish h. Ten new buildings. 125 acres. 
Reveiving careliments for 1928-29. Catalogue. Address 


Registrar, HOOD COLLEGE, Box R, Frederick, Md. 
ROBERTS-BEACH een 


situated country school a 4 to Baltimore and 
offering every advan 

ual attention w ey i's needs. Address Goecge 
Roberts 











Ph.D. arah Morehouse ‘a 
Box 34 °. "Catonsville, Md. 








WASHINGTON, D. Cc. 


* . 
National Park Seminary 
Yor girls. Suburbs of Washington, D.C. 2-year Junior college 
course. Music, Art, Home Economics, Expression, Secretarial, 
College Preparatory. 90 acres. All sports. Riding. Catalog, 
4. €. Ament, Ph. D., LL.0., Pres., Box 195, Forest Glen, Md. 


hevy Chase 


Senior High School and Junior College at 
Washington. The 24th year—12 acre Campus. 
Por list of Cultural and Vocational Courses Address 

F. E. FARRINGTON, Ph. 0.. Box R,  Washinglon, 0. C. 


Arlington Halli 
botts Merten sar com res Bie 

















SOUTHERN STATES 


CH Coibee circs 












Music 
In Shenandoah Valley amidst moun- and 
tains of Virginia. Boat nro rized Elective 
A.B. degrees: Eng reign 
Cc 4 ci rt Interior Courses 
Costume .—-— for 


ting. 
Swimmi i. Gymnasi: Ridi dG Golf. 
Sow bulinee, Athletics, Graduation from High GIRLS and 
Sehool . Catalogue, 


Principal Manch College, Box R. 
STAUNTON, VIRGINIA 


CFaitlax, Fall 


FOR GIRLS. In Shenandoah ee of Virginia. 1600 ft. altitude. 

preparatory and special courses. 50 acres, riding, golf 
ail field sports. New $60,000 Gymnasium, Recreation Building and 
Swimming pools. Catalog. Box R. Park Station, Waynesboro, Virginia: 


VIRGINIA COLLEGE 


For girls. A leading school of the South. Four years pre- 
paratory, Junior College, and Elective Courses.Accredited. 
_[usie, Art, Expression, Home Economics, Journalism, 
Secretarial and I aueary Courses. Golf. Tennis. 35th year. 
Mrs. Julla Abbott C at gg ay ag BY gg Bagh 











Southern Seminary oi RLS 
& Bae OF CHARACTER, IN THE MTS. OF VIR- 
NIA. Preparatory, 2 yrs. collegiate, Music, Art, Ex- 
oe. Ho oe Ec., P od., Secretarial, Swimming 
rts. For Gist annual catalog yc ROBE 
tee D RHAM, PRES., BOX 98!, BUENA VISTA, VA. 


WARRENTON COUNTRY SCHOOL 
The school is planned to teach girls how to study 
bring them nearer nature, and to inculcate ideas of Sider 
and economy. College preparatory and Cultural Courses. 
F-ench the language of the school. 

Mile. Lea M. Bouligny, Box 15, Warrenton, Va. 


artha Washin ngton 


le ge For aes ememen: fcered Acer pod Jester 
Physical ecatien atte. Secretarial. st 74th year, © a 
- ires., Box R, INGDON, VA. 











Virginia Intermont College 
For young Women. 44th year. pe states. High school and 
Junior College, both accredited by Southern Association. 


seus, Home Economics, Soeretarial t Comrens, Expres | 


sion. Outdoor sports. Ors 
H. G. ‘Neitsinger, Pree, Box 145, 


OUTHERN COLLEGE 
=. Moste- Art. 


Col by hii A hy RF aE 
- De Se ticere ~ tarial, Golf, Swimming, Tennis, 


jing Less: ns. College Clubs. Fixed "ete. 


aths 
OOlbristole Virginia 





ic Tou! 
Arthur Kyle Davis, 240 College Mace, Petersburg, Va. 





enbrier College 


ios Wer bx West — 
lear White 


lpbor § 
Secrecarial fz ain Mc, A ‘renshen et ete. eo 
Presiden, French W. Thompson, Lewisburg, West Virginia 


















climate of “Old Virginia.” Coll 
Sa | and Junior College; Music, Art, 
matics, Journalism, Sec 


Training. Students from 40 states and 
foreign countries. Fully Accredited; 
member of both Southern and 
American Associations. 58th Year. 


“VIRGINIA PARK'"’—overlooking the Modern new buildi 

city of Bristol in the healthful mountain bath attached. Healt h A gt 
e Pre- celled. Fine outdoor p_ Horse-back 
at riding, Sotnnins, e808 Cx g 
retarial, acre came w ut’ 

Domestic Science, Character and Sociai operee. est = oe te 


record unex- 






ymnasium. 100- 





Ae a <P , aaviesd. For 
k of views address: 
Wa E. E. MARTIN, Ph. D., Pres. 
Box E, Bristol, Va. 














ASHLEY HALL 


An accredited girls’ school offering a broad variety of 

courses, ——— college poapeceese. Normal Kinder- 
arten-Primary course with state license. Modern 

ment. Swimming Pool. Mild climate. Address ress. Mary 

Vv. McBee, M.A., Principal, Box R, Charleston 


GULF PARK Bs-thesea; 
years high school. 2 years college. Music, Art, 


Home Economics. Outdoor sports all year. Riding. 
Catalog. Box W, Gulfport, Miss. 





WARD-BELMONT 
FOR GIRLS AND YOUNG WOMEN 
Offers 4 $ years » preparatory. 2 years college work. Fully 
accredited. ports eens, Ridin Complete 
ap ~—™, For information address The Secretary, 
Belmont Heights, Box 302, Nashville. Tenn. 


COLUMBIA INSTITUTE 


Fer girts. Episcopal 
Four years High School, two years College work. Special courses 
High standards. Cultural, healthful. Horseback riding. golf 
— Rates $600. Catalog. Address Mrs. Ernest Cruth- 
REN NAt Columbia, Tenn. 








HAMILTON COLLEGE 


Four years college preparatory and two years_Junior 

Coleus work for yo women. Art, Music, ‘-=Y 
and Home Economics courses. 

fotics. Delightful home life. eet seholarshin wind 

culture. Dept. R, Ky. 





COLLEGE 
CONSERVATORY 
RE EN. 30 states; location foothills Blue Ridge 
Mts. North of Atlanta. Standard A. B. course; special 
advantages, music, oratory, art, domestic science, physical culture 
31 buildings, swimming, boating, horseback riding, etc. For cat- 
alogue, address BRENAU, Box F, Gainesville, Ga. 








WESTERN 


STATES 





FRANCES SHIMER SCHOOL 


For Girls and Young Women. 2 years College, 4 years 
ey, & Music, Art, Expression,Home Economics. 76th 
omous 25 acres. Outdoor sports. 11 buildings. 

iow $40. library. Catalog. 
Wm. P. McKee, A. M., B. D., Pres., Box 653, MT. CARROLL, ILL. 


ILLINOIS WOMAN’S COLLEGE 


A standard college. A st BS., B.M. 3 Trees. Combined Eves: einge 
and nurse-traini Music, Art, Public Speaking. 
Science, Secretarial, Ph Physical Education. ‘Catalog. 


Address ILLINOIS WOMAN’S COLLEG E 
Box D cksonville, Ill. 


NATIONAL fipeireerte COLLEGE 
Preparing women to become Elementary and Kindergar- 
ten teachers. Cultural courses. hree and four year 
diplomas. 42nd year. Spring term opens January 31, 
1928, in new College and Dormitory buildings. Box 328, 
Evanston, Ill. 


Starrett School for Girls, Chicago 


44th year. Academic, Col , Peenasanesy, Junior JOl- 
ly accredi 











COLLEGE OF THE SISTERS OF BETHANY 


Episcopal Accredited College Preparatory School, with 
two years’ advanced work. General and special courses, 
art, expression, domestic science, music. All athietice 

1861. For information address Box 127. Mary 
Whitton, Principal. Topeka, Kansas. 


y and 

, Co oCollewe for 

ris, widely known 

or its high aca- 

demic standards. Buseptioneiy fine School of Music 


Electives in Expression, Home Economics. Secretaryship 
Indoor and outdoor athletics. Address Box 37, Fond du Lac, Wis. 


Lindenwood College 


Standard college for young women. Two and four year 
courses. Accredited. Conservatory adv. soenges. 50 min- 
utes from St. Louis. Every modern facilit 7: 

Catalog. J. L. Roemer, Pres., Box 1028, St. Charles, Mo. 

















FAR WEST 





lege and special courses. Co 
Music Conservatory. aon, AL begins aren 1. 
Write for catalog and book of views. 

Bo , 4515 as Bivd., Chicago 


VILLA de CHANTAL, Rock Island, Illinois 
A Boarding School for Girls 
Fully accredited. A fifteen-acre campus. Special courses 
in piano, harp, violin, voice, orchestra training and ex- 
pression. Swimming and horseback ridin; 
Address THE SISTERS OF THE VIS TATION 











SCHOOLS FOR SMALL CHILDREN 


BURT'S. SCHOOL 
TINY TOTS 1-12 
ressions are made. Supervised 
_ Musle. dancing; soutdoorplay 








Guard the years AS 4 
trainingup to RighthGrade 











MONTESSORI “Gipees 


Cottage plan. Co-educational. THREE TO TWELVE 
years. Exceptional clientele. References required. 


Mrs. Anna Paist Ryan Wycombe, Pa. 


Chevy Chase Country School 


Children 4 to 14. > rienced, sympathetic care in 
home of directors. Ideal health conditions. Small 
classes. High standards. Summer camp in Maine. 
Mr. and Mrs. Stanwood Cobb, Chevy Chase, Md. 


RIVERSIDE ACADEMY 
West End, Long Branch, New Jersey 


School for small children, open all year, co-educational, in- 
dividual attention, experienced teachers, trained nurse. 
te $60 per month. Booklet. Miss Eleanor C. Gorman, Director 

















School Information 


We are always glad to help readers 
in the selection of the school suited 
to individual needs. First hand in- 
formation collected by visits to the 
schools. Write, giving full details as 
‘ to age, religion, previous education, 
kind of school you wish, desired loca- 
tion and approximate expenditure. 
Address 
The Director, Department of Education 
THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York City 




















ESTLAKE i Giris 


rose in Satiees, 
y- aie ie or Coll. Ro , ate on request 


333 So. Westmoreland Ave., LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
CO-EDUCATIONAL SCHOOLS 




















AROUND THE WORLD 


Leaves New York October 6, 1928 
Eight Months—26 Countries 
(Eztensive Shore Trips) 
Registrations Men and Women Students and 
older people for Graduate Courses. Credits 
for Courses may be arran, 
$2,500 to $4,150 includes all expenses 
International Univsnstey Ci Couiee, Inc. 
att Broadway, New City 
ephone: Bowling pa 7657 


EAST GREENWICH nee 


‘Brine Music C Sart ae cil 


ult: 
Senior caer, “Hany ULMAJER. 
Principal, EAST GREENWICH, RHODE ISLAND. 


Oo Coeducational. Established 
(A Poc-, Coens Preparatory om 
‘inishing. Strong secretaria 

SEMINARY course. Endowed. Junior 


students taken. Adirondack elevation. Winter sports. 
For catalog address Charlies E, Hamilton, A.M., D.D., 
Box R, Cazenovia, N. Y, 


OAKWOOD SCHOOL 


Seventy miles from New York City, overlooking Hudson Valley. 
Under Friends’ management. Co educational. General aca- 
demic courses. A school of a ideals with teachers of Christian 
character and ear Paw = Very reasonable rates. Address 
WILLIAM J. REA! ineipal, Box 150, Poughkeepsie, W. Y. 


























COMPLETE 
IN 2 YEARS 


New ae State GerttBente and geve tw, yoors, 


hh eee 


Sigh ese. (Send for "Fala Wa 
FLORID, 


i end ou 


i 
ie yay "Tae i 


HIGH SCHY 
















Southern College 
for Men and Women 
accredited coll degrees. 
A 4 mech + pare ES facility. ‘pothing’ 
Located in Southern Flor- 
M. Spivey, Lakeland. Fia. 














For school and camp information address the Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 420 Lexington Ave., New York City. 
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STEWART, Director. 


The Red Book Magazine 
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SCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND COLLEGES FOR YOUNG MEN 





NEW ENGLAND STATES 





OSES BROWN 


w of tiv: 
oe eae Qn neg e are, Upper wd 
‘On THOMAS, 





ORCESTER 


Tnoroucn Coittece Preparation 





er School. Oarefully wane =. Junior School. 
ties, Gym, and _ For catalog and folder on Address, Worcester Academy, Worcester, Mass. 
L. RALSTON RA. | Rev. Brownell Gage, Ph.D., Headmaster, te wong Fy sa Sumnete, Geen 4 








NEW HAMPTON 


A New Hampshire School for Boys. Six Modern Buildings. 
Thorough College Preparation. Intensive Course in Business. 
junior School. Athletics for Every Boy. Low Tuition. 

Frederick Smith, A. M.., Box 196, "New Hampten, N. H. 








EUROPEAN BOYS’ SCHOOL 





fo inuietn Sides ts Go Ob Balt 
HATE? ois for college. | Non- 


ar-Vilennes ‘oreign 
e-et Oise feeccifel chine thirty E All 
Tra nce Own Farm 


Chateau de Bures, Bex 675, 











SPECIAL SCHOOLS 


Mass., U. S.A. 


a 








ROX BU RY 


Complete attention to the needs of the individual boy 
insures a —— College Preparation. 
A. R. Sheriff, Headmaster Cheshire, Conn. 





Prepares Boys for College 
Upog ond Lever School. Summer end Winter or Sessions 
zcuamps McOamonp, A.B. (Yale 








MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES 


De Mortre ScxHoor 





NEW CANAAN, CONNECTICUT 
¥ school for boys (9 to 19) 





THE WOODS’ SCHOOL) 
a eet seven Pace | 


Summer Camp 
166, Langhorne, Pa. 
cipal 


Tooklet Box 
Mrs. Mollie Woods Hare. Prin 





What Can I Do With This Unusual Child? 
Slightly retarded in school work—lacks power to con- 
centrate — tempe ramental —shy — egotistical —or in 
other words, is not in the right element in the usual 





school. Write to 
HELENA T. DEVEREUX, Devereux Schools, Box R, BERWYN, PA. 
G 
> HEDLEY 
I 
Oo rae “INDIVIDUAL” SCHOOL R 
a mp vial Gatton 
Y MRS. R.B atgrity te “]-RHEDLEY.M.p. 
Principal Ressdent Physician s 
s Glenside, Pa. (12 Miles from Philadelphia) 





R oO Ss E H I L L § for nervous or retarded chil- 
dren. Individual | 
and training under child specialist (M. D.). Experien 
staff. Beautiful, secluded country estate near Philadelphia; 
15 acres of sunny slopes. Own vegetables, eggs, etc. Mod- 
erate rates 

MRS. ANNE M. POPE, Box R, 


The Scientific Tutoring School | ‘Th, 


An exclusive boarding school for neues children. In- 
dividual instruction, Articulation, Tayeidens © endorse- 
ment. Mrs, Marion Chamberiain Kelley, P, 0, Box 
107, Media, Pennsylvania, 


—BANCROFT 


SCHOOL FOR RETARDED CHILDREN 
ment. cat halivtdoa! laetrocton,” Sumner ramp in Maine "Est 1002. 
Box 125, Haddonfield, New Jersey 


Chester Heights, Pa. 




















On the 


Old Simpson Estate, Scarsdale, N 
For backward children, 6 to 15, who require aivigsel care 
and training De! tful home atmosphere. Summer 
Sehool in Maine. Mrs. Anna F. Berault, Director. — 
dress R. F. D. 1, White Plains, N. Y. Tel. Scarsdale 8 





FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE ool 
A special school for boys who are not » not getting along. Individualized 
schedule of work and study. All sports. In Westchester county. 


RUDOLPH S&. FRIED, Principal 
Box M, Katonah, New York 


PERKINS Soho 


For children 
eneed equ 4 ~ y SM or rt = oes 


ri tall. 
ok Permane Ws. G., Bon Ot, Lomsaster, Mass. 











STANDISH MANOR SCHOOL 


A special school for backward girls. Individual instruc- 
tion. Experienced teachers. Happy home life. — 


location. Out-door and water sports. 30-acre 
Alice M, Myers, Principal, Hazel G, ‘Cullingtord, 
Ass't Principal. Halifax, Mass, 





The Spruces aydene sence: 


Acre Estate on the Hudson River. ister oud Suess Syste, ton 

nd back = voy LD ee eS ee tones not 
ww 

eh cdpustad Nols school for delestioe ebihdren. 6 


Doctor V. V. Anderson, Medical Director, Steateburg, New York 


Stewart Home Training School 
ard 


Nervous and Children. A Private Home and 
ool in the famous Blue 





address Dr. JouNn P. 
. Frankfort, Kentucky. 











(WEAR WK. Y. CL) 
A thorough 
damental instruction, individual training cate teoroaeh fo 4 
ings. Summer and Win 


For Catalogue address, The HEADMASTER 


COOK, ACADEMY 


boys’ school in the healthful Finger 
nutes Christian influence. Boys ah — 9 
colleges. All athletics. 54th year. For catalog address 





PRINCIPAL, Box R, Montour Falls, New York. 


[RVING 








TOF = (616) © for Bo s 


Rev. J. 0. Porman, ba. o., Headmaster, Box 932 


THE MANLIUS SCHOOL 
“Saint John’s’’ 


Military. College preparatory. Thoroughly equ uipoed. .Busi- 
ness course. Junior pert ment. Well-orde athletics. 
Catalog.Gen. Wm. Verbeck ,Pres.,Box 92, Mantius, N. Y. 


STONY BROOK SCHOOL 


A Christian college preparatory school for boys. Small 
classes, college trained faculty. $100,000 administration 
building. Unusually fine equipment. All sports, Cata- 
log. Address the Principal, Box R, Stony Brook, N, Y, 


The MOHONK SCHOOL 


ding school for boys from 10 years to College age. 

Aion Preparatory, Technical and Business Courses. 

Health and Outdoor life stressed. For catalog address 
Jerome F, Kidder, Box R, Mohonk Lake, New York 


ACKENZIE for BOYS. 
CERTIFICATE PRIVILEGES. 
Successful preparation for college or business. 

















All athletics. Winter Sports. Upper and lower 
Schools. Seventy-five minutes from N. Y. C. 
Catalog. J.R. RYAN Box R Monroe, N. Y. 





MOHEGAN Li LAKE SCHOOT, 


for College and 
Managed by eee the Alumni of the School. Sixtieth Year. Small 
Classes. Individual Instruction. Homelike Atmosphere. 
All Athletics. Lake Location 45 Miles from New York. 
For Catalogue address THE HEAOMASTER, Mohegan Leke, N.Y. 


NEW YORK MILITARY ACADEM 


Brig-Gen. ae F. Bev p. 8. 8. hee Superintendent 
vis, ul 

College pre: ‘High scholastic ic wtand- 

ards, nor = A - tra! ~—¥ ya - 














KYLE SCHOOL 


Beautiful location, 22 miles from 
**Your school looks so homelike’ 
camp in the Catskills. 


For 50 boys 6 to 16. 
New York, 38th year, 
—visitors’ expression. Summer 
DR, PAUL KYLE, 
Box 90, 








Irvingten-on-Hudson, New York 
St. Johns School 
OSSINING -ON-HUDSORN. NY 
training. Dileticn. Betevute nabeel for boys under 13. 
WILLIAM ADDISON RANNEY, A. M., Prin. 


EEKSKILL “ic2% 














raduates admitted to colleges without migut eran Col. T. D. 


Rationn Endowed. 4 modern } 
Ab, m and Pool. Senior U monde 














CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL 


Established 1828, Prepares boys exclusively for Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology and other scientific 
schools. Every teacher a specialist, Franklin T. Kurt, 


Principal. 
7 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass, (Copley Square) 
School 


Cinton HE DbErd A:bere 


A College Preparatory Country Boarding School. 
For 25 Boys. Individual and expert tutoring methods. 
JOHN 8. HEBBERD, A. M., Head Master, NEWTON, MASS. 


MONTPELIER SEMINARY 


Established 1834 
Over 200 Students. Endowment permits $450: Tuition. 
Accredited College Preparation. General, Commercial, 
Music and Art Courses. Christian Influences. Address 
Jonn W. Hatch, MS. DD, Box B, Hontpelier, VL 











The young boys’ school—7 to 15. Modi- 


fied military training and pe te ‘aca 
enough to inculcate oo of obed 


New yon, 66 — ty Phiiadelphia. For 
ia. Ounces. Bex 216, Freehold, H. 3. 


REPTON | SCH@L 


peouirements Of the 

For boys 6 to 1 
Prepares for toss a lege preparatory schools. 

V.Willoughby Barrett, licadmasie:, Box R, Tarrytown, N.Y. 


aymond Riordon School 


it merely vate school 
fet we thru College Preparatory 
Fully certified. Limited enroliment. Catalog. 
HIGHLAND, ULSTER COUNTY, WN. Y. 


BLAIR ACADEMY 


A college pre pasehery ochgel for 300 boys in the hills 
of northern New Jersey. Cuarites H. Breep, A. M., 
Headmaster. For ~~ address Box A, Buame- 
Town, New Jersey. 


INGSLEY SCHOOL ***:5:"" 


Day and Boarding. College preparatory for boys 
22 miles from N. Y. Upper and Lower Schools. 
For ceehes address: 

4. R. Campbell, A. M., Headmaster, Box R. 


Emphasizes preparation for Col- 
lege Entrance Board Exam- 
inations. Boys from 30 states. 


Modern buildings. 60 acres. Athletics for every boy. Six 
Forms including two grammar grades. 63rd year. Sum- 
mer Session July 23-September 8. Geox 2-F, Hightstown, #. J. 


PENNINGTON The School that boys LIKE! 


Established 88 years. Plant entirely modernized. Instruc- 
tor to every 10 boys; 10-acre athletic feld, 60-foot swim- 
min, ea m. Separate home-like school for youn 

~ = - a FRANCS “mamvey 


igdorete we roe. ho extras. 
Headmaster » Pennington, N. J. 


WENONAH MILITARY ACADEMY 


12 miles from Philadelphia. Coll entrance, business 
omee al courses. Special Junior partment. Horse- 
ip under castrester of } Reetenen. For catalog and 
view book, write ato the R ea 
Box 404, enonah, N. J. 


_DEVIT Eeuoor! TARY 


- erg Se A. igs anes Contains, oper 12 mos. 








ish University Masters. 


























SOnDENTOR Ow ITT 


Thorough preparation for college or business. Effi- 
cient faculty, small classes, individual attention. Boys 
=<. how tostudy. R.O.T.C. 43rd year. Catalogue. 
Principal, Drawer C-28, Bordentown, N. J. 





sea prc ges Siege mv. “\A Good Military School 











Of Interest to Parents 


“A Guide » 265 Good Camps” 

This booklet will be sent free on request to 
Department of Education. 

THE RED BOOK mere 
420 Lexington Avenue City 




















for Your Boy 
The Association of Military 
Colleges and Schools 
of the United States 
14 Stone Street New York 





For school and camp mie address the Department of Education, THE. RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 420 Lexington Ave., New York City. 
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The Red Book Magazine 


SCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND COLLEGES FOR YOUNG MEN 





MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES 


SOUTHERN STATES 








* SCHOOL ° 
} B. -y y P- coltewe, Oy yoy eS Graduates ‘tn 


24 colleges. Gym. Swimming. All athletics. 
William P. Kelly, . Box R, New Brunswick, N. J. 


PRINCETON eG. FUE, Geadeester 


Limited 


RUTGE PREPARATORY 








Preparatory for a, colleges. Rapid pro; 
number rid pupils and freedom fom ri, class organi- 
zation. Excellent equipment. Spec attention to 


arn and moral New gym. 54th year. 


ITARY 


sain Th e Oldest Private aa School in America 

- uildings. be itted . . ludes hool 

in Jan Tutorial attention to m make rade de- —~ ~ yt a “Iuieyil. y welts 
* ym. ag 


ua 
sired. Student body — the best 
Fully Accredited — p ri 


Write for Catalog:— 


“Character Makes the Man” 


i; o 
The Best "Christmas Present for Your Boy—Enroll a a 
Cot. C. B. Ricumonp, Pres., Box R, Lyndon, Kentuck 

















~ 
Fide tre from Chicag 
Ho 











welfare. 
‘or catalog address Box G, Princeton, N. J. 


SWARTHMORE 


».* — Ad hose Fest, age! oer 
Write f pac ead k Robbins 
(im, Yale'17, Head Masters, Box 18,  —-h- 
ACADEMY 


HARRISBURG 144% YEAR 


Prepares for all colleges; soxperienend tecchers; small classes; 
tion ;new plantincluding Junior, Middler andSenior 
Depts. Sixteen 


campus, fine playing fields and courts. 
Arthur E. Brown, Headmaster, 





Box R, Harrisburg, Pe. 


NAZARETH HALL 


Founded Freearaclon baa A. ay old mi academy. Moderate rates. 
lege and p— = A Jour School. Personal 


stitution, Ia case and athletics, Gymnasium. Pool. Week in camp. 
90, Nazareth, Pa. 


Rev. A. D. , D. O., Box 
A Soot. 
ERKIOMEN OPPORTUNIEY 
For the Boy who wants to Make oot 
Raeetiens Record in College and Business. All 
Athletics. 20 acre Campus. Moderate Rates. 








STAUNTON 


Military Academy 
Boys 12 to 20 years old prepared 
for ‘we Universities, _Govern- 
ment Academies or Business. 
1,600 feet above sea-level; pure, 
dry, bracing mountain alr. - 
arate building and special teach- 
- for younger boys. ye 











and manly carriage. Gymnasium, 
Swimming pool and athletic park. 
Daily drills. Personal, — in- 
struction by our tutorial 
Academy sixty-seven years old. Complete plant. fuli 
quip ly fireproof. Illustrated catalog. 


Ad 
Col. Thos. H. Russell, B. S., Pres., Bax R. Staunten, Va. 


FORK UNION MILITARY ACADEMY 


30th Year. Healthful Virginia location. 50 miles from Richmond. 
Prepares for college or Desinees. with military treioing, Stro. 
faculty of Cc hristian mas New fireproof buildings. Aided an; 
ins, pected by War Dept KO.T.C. All athletics. Ca Address 


Col. N. J. Perkins, President, Box R, Fork Union, Va. 














Separate Junior | Shoo! w with Home ¢ Care. Address 
S. Kriedel, D. D., Principal 129, 





ES, There is an answer to 

the school pal pephtom— The a Kiski Plan. Write 
ition .W. WILSON. President, 
Pennsyivania. 


for some 
Box 924, Saltsburg, 


KISKIMINETAS SCHOOL FOR BOYS 











RANDOLPH-MACON ACADEMY ("firme ) 


Branch Randolph-Macon System. $390,000 
oh Game a=. for College ca — “seheote, ilitary 
at Fine , now gymnasium, vie 87th season 

» 1928, Outdoor thietics. = Bie 


CHAS. L. MELTON, A.M. Principal, Box 425, Front Royal, Va. 





| 
| 


MASSIE SCHOOL 


Bashment limited to 78 bege. nln "Bours hy, Genthere Association 
00 Course 


id Second: udy prescribed by 
Solleee niuanee Examination B. id 
aR. K. baw MA. Headmaster 
Box 470, Versailles. Kentucky 





MILITARY Scuoes. 






Cow graduates enter college. 
R.0.T.C. Under Us Gov. 49th yr. Catalog. 


Col. M. H. Hudgins, Box R, Waynesboro, Va. 


Randolph-Macon Academy 


PREPARES boys for college or business life. Beautiful 
location in the mountains. Commodious buildings. Low 
rates due to liberal endowment. Modern gymnasium 
and swimming pool, Sports. Write for catalogue. 

Col. Wm. R. Phelps, Principal, Box R, Bedford, Va. 


aa HARGRAVEEx 


Not conducted for profit. Prepares for college and busi- 
ness life. Commercial courses. Junior Dept. for boys 10 to 
is. mers TS fe fue athletic equipment. Catalog. 

EN, A.B8., Pres,, Box R, Chatham, Va. 


STUY VESANT 


SCHOOL FOR BOY: 
College Preparation. Small Classes. Athletics. Fox 
Hunting. Week-end Camp. Write for Illustrated Catalog. 
Edwin B. King, Headmaster, Warrenton, Va. 




















FRANKUINo MARSHALL 


me peng re ‘and 3 Unusua’ eement and Location 
1200 Boys Prepared for © ‘ollege in oh last 30 Years 
€. M. HARTMAN, Pd. D., Principal, Box R, LANCASTER, PENNA. 


MAPLEWOOD 022 %choo1 


Boys 6 to 15 years. New school property of 90 acres, 
farmland, woods, stone buildings. Moderate rates. 

Excellent table. Individual thoroughtraining. 68th year. 
5. C. Shortilidge, A. B. Harvard, iu 37, West Chester, Pa. 











CHESTNUT HILL 


4 Col p Dreperetery Boarding School for Boys. In the 
country. 11 Miles North of Philadelphia. 


Com; te =puet. Senior and Junior Schools. 
T. HYDE, A. (Yale), Headmaster, Box R, Chestnut Hill, Pa. 


CARSEREONG 


Shee t 
How to learn, how to labor, how to live. b nae 


Schoo! de to Col In the mountains midway 
fA fe ey Fittabureh. individual Instruction. 





UNIOR Military Academy 


Boys 5-14. Kindergarten areem 8th grade. Modi- 
military ate. ee gt mos. in year. 1200 ft. 
a 83 miles east N Moderate rates. Catalog. 








Gulf Coast Military Academy 


Skilled instructors; personal supervision; wholesome 
atmosphere. Graduates accredited at Eastern colleges. 
Special Junior Dept. and campus for boys 7-14. Located on beach. 
ay yr -4 auargers. Non-sect Open year ‘round. 
for . Gulfport. Miss. 





jeadmaster, Box R Bloomington Springs, Tenn. 
Develops whole 
MILITARY ENNESS SEE boy — mental, 
ACADEMY moral, physical. 
eleesee. Individual ye Graduates make 
Sreperen A. K.... poe oes . clean morals. 10,000 acres of ex. | S00d in college, Year-round sports, Satisfied patrons 
ploring and camping country. Coaches for ail athictice Catalog. in 44 states. 54th year. Catalog. Colonel C, A 
Address & Military A Box R, Geunen Tenn. Endsley, Superintendent, Box (82, Sweetwater, Tenn. 











CASTLE HEIGHTS ‘MllTARY 


The South’s most splendidly equip: school for boys. 
Prepares for all Cy, -C and —— ties. Jr. R. O. T. C. 
Member Sou. Ass'n id See. Schools, Ass'n Mil. 


Schools and Colleges of fv. ‘Ss. Write for catalogue to | 


Supt., Lebanon, Tenn. 


ALA rpese, An endowed 


pu 
MILITARY tNSTITUTE school that develops 
each individual boy; that places the welfare of the boy 
above ony peocsag ved system. Modernly equipped and 
fully accredited. For information address 
Col. E. B. Fishburne, Supt., Box 246, 





THE 


5. Anniston, Ala. — 





| 
school with a 


COLUMBIA MILITARY 27 hs, Peart 
ACADEMY pares for College, Wests” Pott. or 


Annapolis on certificate. All sports; 
67 acre campus. 9 stone 
Write for Catalog. Box 604, Co- 


golf and swimming pool. 
and brick buildings. 
lumbia, Tenn 


RIVERSIDE 











WESTERN STATES 





betwrnen now ‘Sts pi Bing ew Bloomfield, 


90} NAL SON neue 
altimore and W “For ys 10- 48 
scholastic siie etapa College preparatio: 
op. A ans athletics eh 





scree. A as ILCHESTER, MD. 
Oo M E for All pine Fully Ac- 
G 
Address: 
Summer Gone for bow boys "hos & x Md, 


=e Patronage 
credited.  -. Equip ment ingle Rooms, 
Murray P. Brush, Ph. 


of over 200 boys._ Prepares 
ym, Pool. One teacher to every eight boys. 
a oot 
e Ss 





Intensive college 2 preparation. Accred. Sm o Arve. 
tay 4 of specialists. ted in Seite al Virginia one 

hour from the the National Capitol. Athletics. orseback 
riding. Catalog. Box 57-R, Manassas, Va. 





ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 


complete in one year. 
log on request. 


Catt 
BLISS ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 22 atone ee 








SOUTHERN STATES 


GREENBRIER"scucot* 
SCHOOL 
Peete ent eA te 
Riding. ‘Accredited Grade and H. S. AX. with icing 
Address Box R, Col. H. B. Moore, Lewisburg. W. Va. 


LEE SCHOOL for Boys 


aye Blue Ridge Mountains. Healthful, inspirational, 
College preparatory and courses fitting for business life, 
Work plamied for individual boy. Modern buildings and 
equipment. Gymnasium, swimming, all athletics. ne 

catalog address: Headmaster, Box R, Blue Ridge, N. C. 




















separate Junior 
| boys. Athletics. College.” Catelon. 












2 ENN TO 


MILITARY INSTITUTE 
wed—Hence Half Usual Rate 

Real Individual — Classes of 2 to 5 make possible near! 

work in one. Beautiful buildings and 60-acre campus. Military for 

ofits 2 220, Fre 







two years’ 

havester Training. 

spares therougaly for College or Business. 
ni 








High School and Grades. 
Outdoor drills. All E 
Model yacht races. Skating. 


vacancies tn February. Catalog: 
Connersville, 





Every boy can 
Write COL. 











be on ateam. Near Indiana 
L. V. LEWIS, Supt., i ee 
(Mention age and needs.) 
























Ina 
Sound Body 


Highest standards of reation, Rtiita ae a with 
wholesome outdoor recreation. ilitary. Rev. C. H. 
Young, S.T.D. Rector. For catalog address The Bus- 
iness Office, Howe. Indiana. 


A 
Clean Mind 






DAKOTAH SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


A home school in the country for boys under 15. In- 
dividual care and instruction by college trained teachers. 
100 miles Chi Rates $600 to $650. 


MILITARY 

ACADEMY 

Graduates enter x, ay exam- 
Business Cou 

50th year. Championship At 


Character -bui: ates in 


CATALOG, sddress Tue Pueswewt, 








for boys 6 to 16. a year. 100 boys. 
Men teachers and house mothers who un- 


to date Methods. 
ppy School Life. 


derstand boy nature. U; 
Sports. Manual Training. 





For catalogue 2 b. Ag our from Chicago in hill county. CATALOG. 

H. Baltzer, Box 116, Dakota, IIlinols tonnes Hill, Prin., Box R, Woodstock, tl. 
MILITARY MORGAN PARK WMittary 

LL INOI SCHOOL | coi ade school, Expert- 


College pe with milit: training ors dis- 
cipline. Small _— idual attention. Also 
courses for young 
Box 13, Aledo, til. 


NARGA Military School 





accuas ITED. Trains for character. 4 modernly 
uipped buildings. 85 miles south of Chicago. 
Endo wed—hence moderate expense. Catalog: — 


BITTINGER, Supt., Dept. R., ONARGA, ILL. 


LAKE FOREST 


ARY. Strictly College Preparatory Academy for 
Sas og ee north of Chicago. All Athletics. Endowed. 
Catalog of J. W. Richards, 156, Lake Forest, i. 





COL. J. R. 














y Feeparatery. Separate . E 
an teacher for every twelve cadets. Supervised 
Sthieties fo for each boy, —— in country gurrounsions. 
Summer Camp. 54 th y Catalog. Col. H. D. Abelis. 
Supt.. Box 1828. Morsen Park, Chicago. ° 


NORTHWESTERN NevtKecaemy 
70 mi. from Chicago. An endowed College Preparatory 
—_ ans Junior ‘sorinlnatineg Its a pedvantnges and 





Col. R. P. Davidson, ton, toh Geneva. Wis. 


Ht. FJohus Military Academy 


The American Rugby. entnensty Oeted tortraining Amert- 
can boys. Thorough scholastic and military instruction. 

Situated ¢ on high groand in Waukesha County Lake Region. 

Summer recreational camp. Catalog. Boxrt8-B Delafield, Wis. 








For school and camp information address the Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 420 Lexington Ave., New York City. 

















The Red Book Magazine 


SHOOLS FOR BOYS AND 
LLEGES FOR YOUNG MEN 


WESTERNSTATES 


HIO Mite 


nsittute 
94th year. beautiful teensten. 


+. Bw Mm taletion Add w, 
Supt Bex 27, oitege Hil, _ ea, _— 


Military Institute 


s 
co 











town Ohio 
In the Miami River valley, 14 miles from Dayton. A 
school of high enters. College pre ~~" npn 


training for man} ng. Football a- 
monds. Catalog qty: Orvon Graff Brown, Pres.. Box 273. 


KEMPER “MILITARY SCHOOL Foyne™ 


Trainsforleadership by a comprehensiveay stem of s athlete, 
military and general actly —_ ee, ey figs Benes An 
Honor System that builds ool and 
Junior College. 
‘or catalogue 





754 Third St., Boonville, Mo. 


Mi issouri Military Academy 
Develops red-blooded American manhood, through care- 
fully co-ordinated military and academic training. Ea Faulp- 
ment and faculty For 

Col. E. Y. ne Pres., Box 124, Mexico. Missouri 


ENTWORTH “aibemy 


ACADEMY 











Lexington, ae. 43 miles from Kansas 
City. Oldest we School west of 
Mississippi we, High school. Junior 


Col . Catalog. Col. S. Sellers, BoxR, 
tokinion, Mo. 
ACADEMY 


PILLSBURY FOR BOYS 


5ist 1 . 7 buildt Maximum college 





COMMERCE AND BUSINESS 
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PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 





we 


Renlley shehool 


TO BE BENTLEY-TRAINED 
CARRIES PRESTIGE IN BUSINESS 
Men only admitted. 


No correspondence courses. Excellent 
dormitory accommodations. 


sent on 
THE 
G and FINANCE 
an largest school of its kind in the world. 
arry C. Bentley, C.P.A., Proadient 














Weotes 





FOREMOST 

women of education, refinement 
become Accounting and Business Everts, 
Hiceutiven: and Commercial Teachers. C. P. A 





yea’ 8 acres * 
onaperetion. Military and Manual Training. Gy 
Swimming soe, Let “ee in vocal and in- 

sorumental music. Rate $700. Ca Mito B. Price, 
Ph.D., Principai, Box 397-C, Owatonna, Minn. 


I 
Shattuck Srhool * Military draining. Al 
16 buildings. 240 ones. Busi = Summer 


School. ith year. nings or a. 4. few Ee after 
Chetan holidays. For catal 





NEWHALL, Head master, Sox h. R. Faribault, Minn. 


Aspen Ranch School 


t-door school in the Rockies near Santa Fe—land of the 
dittcdwellers and old Spanish conquerors. Booklet. Address: 


Prof. N. R. Appleton, M. A., Director, Santa Fe, N: Mex. 
New Mexico Military Institute 


A state-owned cavalry school of 
Hien Sehoo! and Junior College. 











standards. 8 fendi 

altitude. i ft eS c. Dry, ates imate, 700 ft. 
tude ve rides oderate rates 

- c Pearson. Suot., Bex S, Roswell, N. M. 





The VALLEY RANCH SCHOOL ¥*"s}; fygmne 
Thorough Eastern Preparatory | ~-F train- 
ao yy with supervised Western Ranch 

Chr’ Catalog. 
owaaaress wale Ranch > Office, 
Sth St.. New York. 














= FAR WEST 
P AGE icademy 


A big school for little boys 


Page stands in a class by itself as 
a military school for little boys. 
Sound training in the common 
branches comes first. The military 
is adapted to young boy needs. 
Parents appreciate the atmosphere 


of understanding and encouragement 
for their little boys. This 
largest school of its kind in: Amer- 


ica. Write for the catalog. 
ROBERT A. GIBBS, Headmaster 

211 Cochran Avenue 
Califernia 








Los Angeles 














Located in mo&t healthful climate 
gh CHOOL 
BEVERLY ror'scvs 

SECTARIAN and NON-MILITARY 

ns Grade through High School. 

Educators, ministers, laymen on advisory board. 
Scholarship and sports equitably blended. 
Annual catalogue mailed on request 

368 South Virgil Avenue, Los Angeles, Cal. 














Pacific Coast ‘asm, 





PALO ALTO Military Academy 


ag > At rimary and grammar es. Ho: 
Sos, owitemsin and m 


other health 
12 months in the year. Coeaereone camp. 


ginqaoere as Kelly, Supt., Ber 306-8, Palo Alto, Cali. 

URBAN MILITARY ACADEMY 
The eg ae og foot of tion. Cx os 
Pavsical Education. Small Million a= Diane. 








Address Director Rider College, Trenton, N. J. a 


College Degree in2 Year. 


State Authorized 
Brings Preferred Positions and Rapid Advancement 
Courses: Business Administration, Higher Account- 
ing, C. P. A. Training, Exeeut ive Secretarial 
Teacher Training. Equal in class hours to 4 
year college courses. 


At Famous Educational Center of Southern New England 


66th year—52, eo ae Courses, Prac- 
tical Methods. Facu Experts. Dormitory 
Facilities Athletios Student Activities 


For catalog address Registrar, Providence, R. 1. 


BRYANT-STRATTON 


COLLEGE OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


PEIRCE SCHOOL 


of Business Administration 


Cutione, ie courses for young 

young women— Business 
Admninistration: yay oe 
tary; Steno >. — ; Ac 

















NURSES’ TRAINING SCHOOL 


Prepare for women's noblest ey 
in one of the country's greates t hospitals 
Close aMiliation with Long 
Hospital amplifies our exceptional equipment 


experience. 30 moriths’ course. ain 

nance and liberal allowance while earning. 

Vacations. Two years 

a booklet address M 
of Nurses. 210th Street 


MONTEFIORE HOSPITAL 
The Staten Island Hospital, New York 


Offers a complete course in nursing in medicine, surgery, 

maternit . ee children’s diseases. Attractive nurses’ 
rate day; com mapenention from start. 

Address, SUPERINTENDENT. OF NURSE 

Staten Island Hospital, Staten istond, N.Y 


The Woman’s Hospital of Philadelphia 


One year High School minimum requirement—course 
three years—Accredited Training School—Class A Hos- 
pital—Inc. 1861. CG. K, Swank, &.N., Directress of 
Nurses, 2137 N, College Ave., Philadeiphia, Penn, 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


ay AY schoot -— F- —x over | = thgce oat cou thik 


sonance and @ y 
allowance. aus coamaeal as b ital ted 
on Bsautital Nor ta ‘Bide. "For information ia at 
of ~» 4420 Clarendon 


Avenue, Chicago. 


Washington Boulevard Hospital 


Take a course in our accredited School of Nursing. Three years 
study, eight hour duty, delightful living quarters. Requirements, 
High School Diploma or equivalent. Free tuition, maintenance, 
monthly allowance. Write for Bulletin, to SuPERINTENDENT OF 
R. B., 2449 Washington Blvd. Chicago, Illinois 














Nurses, Dept. 





Young women interested in 

Henrotin Hospital the nursing profession. The 
Chicago Policlinico ning School tor buress of the 
tes 


Henrotin Hospital offers a 3 Gradua 
“. for Sta Registration in 8. 8. Comfortable home 








Preparation, 

Boardi ae and day stodon ts. 

cultural anges. Write for 
Year B 

Prive Sr. Weer or Buoap, Puna., Pa. 




















Sw - 
pies Tock. Corns. hummer Camp. 


= 








PACKARD = 


Co-educett 
intensiv: rse for college le. 
253 Lexingion Ave., few York bi 









iness and Gems 
} in demand. 
For catalog addrees: SECRETARY 


Pace Institute 
ing Rrofenaional Scheol of ecountancy,Bysinegs Ac. 
intenelvg techie 


Da: 

tocagramipe akan Piartsonmhes hopree Por Bal 
Business Administration - - 
Acco Secre! 











e I. L. Lindabury, V. Pres. 
BC, Boston Founded 1679 
te deseo women 

and Accounting positions. Stone es 


G 
bee ala 


pee yee 
PWM OOD. Bicsinces Courses for under. 


board, laundry provided. Monthly allowance. Write 
= Chicago. [Supt. of Nurses for particulars. ]} 


DOUGLAS PARK MATERNITY HOSPITAL 


Offers a twelve months course in Obstetrical 
nursing. Allowance, room, board, washing. 


1900 S. Kedzie Ave., Chicago, | ii. 


CHILDREN’S HOSPITAL of MICHIGAN—Detroit 
An accredited School of Nursing, offers to high achool 
graduates a three year course. New hospital and attractive 
residence with single rooms. Maintenance, text books, 
and small allowance given. AMiliations provided. 

Margaret A. Rogers, Principal, 5224 St. Antoine St., Detroit, Michigan 


HOSPIT! AL LABORATORY SCI SCHOOL 
a oy 
NORTHWEST INSTITUTE OF MEDICAL TECHNOLOGY 

















SECRETARIAL SCHOOLS 


Ballard School 


Central Branch Y. W. C. A. 


Secretarial Training 
Ballard School Graduates Always in Demand 
Call, write or telephone—Plaza 10100 




















Lexington Ave, at 53rd St., N. Y. C. 
pores Seg, Pris Private Beore tagial 


ROWN ys yaintog nat individual 


SCHOOL sires cach na ted Bevan joxver tence 
| OF COMMERCE Biriier, = Woot 48th Ste 


GIBBS SCHOOL 


Secrerariat and Executive Training for Educated 
Women. Resident School in Boston. 


Boston New York Providence 


OLD COLONY. SCHOOL 


One-vear poures course ““heaident and and day ‘centente. “Principals 
Florence B. LaMoreaux, A. B., Mrs. Margaret V. Fowler. 
315-317 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts 




















Pte RMU SSACLA Gone, 110 6. Mich. Av. Chieags 
ST 


UNIVERSITY 


TEMPLE 
UNIVERSITY 


Courses of Liberal wal Arts and Sctonse: ‘Teachere, Ocean: 
Cpe Sew 














Law, Deatistry, M Medicine, » 

Music. Training Seliool for Nurses, with pn 

courses for School and Health work. secured 
Write for cataloz 


for those pene devo Bo yy « Shy hag og 
stating course desired. Address Box E. 








a = 








_—_-_ —_ 
3AZINE, 420 Lexington Ave., New York City. 





lGgited, St orial ral School 


Secretarial ab Sateen "Treining. Ask for Catalog R. 
Irving Edgar Chase, Director Vanderbilt 2474 











WRITE THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 
for School Information. Be sure to state 
whether for boy or girl, age, location de- 
sired. Address Director, Department of Ed- 
ucation, 420 Lexington Ave., New York City. 














2 EN ae ake ees bene 
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The Red Book Magazine 


MUSIC, ART, ORATORY, DRAMATIC ART AND DANCING 








Louisville Conserv atory of flusic 


OR PORATED 


FREDERIC A COWLES, DIRECTOR 
A Nationally Accredited School of 
MUSIC—ART—DRAMATIC ART 





DEGREES CONFERRED 


iS} Cultural, Supervising and Normal 
urses. Public School Music, Academic 
and Special Courses in Art and Expression. 
Piano, Voice, Organ, Violin, Orchestral 
Instruments. 
Student Resident, Splendid Cuisine 


Address John W. Gruber, President 
220 W. Broadway, Louisville, Ky. 








VOVTTY YY TTY TTY TT YT TT TY TTT TT TTT TTT TTT TTT TT TTT 


MERICAN ACADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


Founded 1884 by Franklin H. Sargent 








Preparation 
and Teaching as walle as for Acting. 
The training is educative and de- 
veloping Poise, Personality and nal 
Power, of value to those in professional life 
and to the layman. 

Midwinter Term Opens January 16th 
Extension Dramatic Courses in co-operation with 

COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
Free Cael ON Gnies Lee Sr 


Room 177-B ew York 




















DUNNING SYSTEM 


of Improved Music Study, Inc. 


Only systematized plan for teaching 

endorsed by Leschetizky and other 

world renowned masters in music. 
It makes you a specialist. An authority 
in your community. The best invest- 
ment you can make either musically 
or financially. 

Full information, address 
CARRE LOUISE DUNNING 

8 W. 40th Street New York City 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY or MUSIC 


42nd year. All branches of Music; Dramatic Art. Dormi- 
qo Agpty etrecentes . Address John 
ttstaedt, 














Kimball Hall, Chicago, Ill. 
“Chicago’s Foremost School of Music and Dramatic Art.” 


BUSH CONSERVATORY CHICAGO 





teaching MUSI' Dramatic nad Opera, Languages. 
tts feuding instructors. courses for teachers and so- 
loists rading fe to FREE M MA IR SCHOOL. We own our dormi- 


ole Schnenker, 839 Worth Dearborn Street, Chicage 


ANY we. Theatre 


DRAMA, OPERA, MUSIC, STA ANCING 
yme & and Photoplay = «~~ 







DiRecTors 
Alan Dale 


Wm. A. Brady 
Sir John Martin- 








Every type of dancin taught 
For Stage or Social Affairs 
Classes or private lessons for adults or 
children, beginners, advanced pupils or 
rofessionals. Special private figure con- 
ition! ry for Ladies. 
rite or call for Booklet YB. 

1841 Broadway (entrance on 60th SI.) MH. Y. City 
(at Columbus Circte) Phone—Columbus 3500 


THE FEAGIN SCHOOL 


of Dramatic Art 
ACTING — DIRECTING — TEACHING — PUBLIC 
SPEAKING Develops Personality through training in 
Expression. ros Diction, French Ly Charts, 














mae RIOR-DECORATION 


Four Months’ Practical Training Course. 
Also Complete Professional and Design 
Courses. Spring term starts Feb. Ist. 
Send for Catalog 9-R. Also Home Study 
Course starts at once. 

Send for booklet 9-F 


The N. Y. School of Interior Decoration 
578 Madison Avenue - - New York City 


N. Y. SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ART 
FRANK ALVAH Mtoe Jamoary 23 
Sn "Byneasie Sen ymmet yee 


Bn 
LIVINGSTONE ACADEMY 


EUGENE T. Tar vA pane. 
COMME ERCI AL RTS 
ASK FOR CAT Ms. 
1517 R. 1. AVE, WEST — WASHINGTON, D. C. 


MARYLAND INSTITUTE 


——— he in Fine A cue her Tran “yr ote. 
ne n d isi 

and C me Design, Interior Decorati on Occupations 

ae! etc. Rinehart School of Soutpeure, Catalog 


FASHION ACADEMY 
Costume Design for trade, screen and stage: individual 
instruction; direction of 
EMIL ALVIN HARTMAN 
America's Foremost Instructor of Fashion Art 
WEW YORK——PARIS 16 East S2nd Street, Fifth Avenue, NEWYORK CITY 


GRANDCENTRAL SCHOOLOFART 


Individual talent develo; under direction of successful 
artists. Drawi Painting, Sculpture, Commercial ey 
Applied Arts. Credited by New York State Regents. 


7012 Grand ak Terminal. New York City 
ote, \ The School of Famous Graduates 
browns desi*ners 


597-599 FIFTH AVENUE | NEW YORK 

















Onty School of 
| pee L 


Masta 








































PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 





Fencing, M 
» Special Chi 
12-114 ‘ORK Circle 1766 


JOHN MURRAY ANDERSON—ROBERT MILTON 
School of the Theatre and Dance 


instruction in all Branches of Theatrical Art: 





‘s clases. Enroll now. 
Hall, NEW Y 








Cincinnati Conserv OF serbatorys 


Noted Bertha Bear ine ge bron brenchep Dormé tol xis 
or vowent, to Gisciceete 


Ohe Cllebeland Jastitute of Dusie 
Courses lead to certificate or degree. Public School 
Music. Orchestra School. Artist Faculty. Dormitories. 
Summer School Annually. Send for catalogue. 

Mrs. Franklyn B. Sanders, Director, 2827 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


Detroit Conservatory of Music 
54th yr. ge may enter at any time. Depts.— Piano, 
Voice, Violin an, Theory, Classic and Ballet Dancing. 
Diplomas one Degrees conferred. Finest spommervesesy 
in the West. Dormitory accommodations. For catal 

address Dept. 9, 5035 Woodward Ave., Detroit, M ch. 


H Piano, violin, voice 
Boillotat Music Studios $373.00 )"6oe 
ficates and diplomas. Training classes for those wish- 
ing to ay in private or class teaching. Address 

. Nelson Boillotat, Mus. pe ees 
1101-1102 Warton Bldg. 1509 Broadway, Detroit, Mich. 


COSMOPOLITAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
anid DRAMATIC ART. Fminent.? ysoter any eetiets, Se 
ugh instruction in Masle and Dramatic ‘Art. Public School Music. 
Bormiery. SSrolarhige, Eat “Stephen, Mar. Dept. RS. 


COMBS pyogenes PHILA. 


Accredited—43: 

F Naren Public 

Technic Classes. 

ro. peng Orchestra: Summer School. 
R. Co mbs, Director, Box R, 1331 S, Broad Street, 


WRITING 


SHORT STORIES 


ose writers put into effect ary appear made by 
youn GALLISHAW are nyeeier appearing in the 
Saturday Evening Post, ome Journal, 
American, McClure’s, Danger fade a, and other well 
known magazines. For catalogue, address 























The Secretary 
THE JOHN GALLISHAW SCHOOL for CREATIVE WRITING 
36 East 40th Street New York City 





D ics, Diction, Dancing, Musical Comedy, Pantomime, Scenic 
and Costume Design, Fencing, Playwriting. Motion PictureActing. 
128-130 East 58th St. (Plaza 4524) New York 


ITHACA CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


Special advantages for those who look forward to concert 
or educational work. All branches of music taught. 

. Dormitories. Two, three and four year courses. 
be term begins January 26, 1928. Send for A fas cetaloges. 
1 ITT PARK 


Institute of Musical Art 
of the Juilliard School of Music 


Frank Damrosch, Dean. All branches of music. Catalog. 
Dept. K, 120 Claremont Ave., Cor. 122nd St., New York 


° of ELOCUTION 

The National School ad ORATORY 

The oldest chartered Schoo < Expression in America 

D granted. Public 5 xing, Physical Training 

English, Dramatic Art, ofessional and Fissties 

Course. Dormitories. For ey, | address 0. C. SHOEMAKER, 
Prin., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 4010-12 Chestnut Street. 


New England Conservatory of Music 


THE LAROe AND BEST RAUIPrED 
Send for C MUS 


Sor Catalog © 
HUNTINGTON ave? OSTON, MASS. 


Williams School of Expression and Dramatic Art 


Teachers’, Lyceum, Dramatic and Personal Culture 
courses. Collegiate courses in >. — and Pedag 


ymnasium, Theatre ormitories. Nest en- 
term will be January 26, 1938 om 
iis DeWitt P Park ITHAC. EW YORK 


LAYTON SCHOOL OF ART 


in Pal: and f Sestge reial bon Teacher Train- 
Qeoras in Pn on Seager on™ ata 
starts February 1. For "Slustrated ete 























Dept. R. M. 438 St., 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ART 


Practical “Study Studio’’ instruction in Advertising Art, 
Illustration, Lettering and Design, Vo interior 
Decoration, Dress Design, La a and Art 

~ for our new Med .. * <snaiee, = 


mins, Frank H. a 
oe WABASH AVENUE, “CHICAGO, DEPT. R 


RATIONAL ACADEMY OF.ART 











GiicacoNGRWALScH001 














“of Physical Fducation 


FOR WOMEN ACCREDITED 


Thorough practical and scientific courses in all 
branches of Physical Education. Modern equip- 
ment, fine dormitories. For catalog address Frances 
—, Prin., Box 228, 5026 Greenwood Ave., 
Chicago, tll, Mid-Year Term February Ist. 


REDITED 
on J 
[PrysicaL ‘EDUCATION ay mDUCATION AL 
4 yr. B. P. E. Degree courses. H. 8. graduates admit- 
ted. Special Free 
bureau. Dormitory. Second Semester ,-¥— Feb. 1. 
Dept. R. B. 1019 Diversey Parkway, Chicago, Iilinois 


THE SARGENT SCHOOL 


for Physical Education 


L. W. Sargent, President, Founded 1881 by Dr 
D. A. Sargent. Catalogue on request. 30 Everett St., 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Posse-NISSEN -School 
of Physical Education 


38th year. 3 year regular course. One year special in med- 
ical ics and Swedish 


ag und 
work. Intensive summer courses and camp. Dormitories 
Apply to SECRETARY, Box J, 779 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


























KINDERGARTEN TRAINING 


KINDERGARTEN and PRIMARY 


TRAINING. 33rd year. Accredited. High School grad- 
ted. 2 and 3 yr.diplomas. Student ene. 
SECO) EMESTER yf 8d JAN. 
Address Toes ar ‘or Illustrated Bulletin 
CHICAGO TEACHERS C E, 705 Rush St., Chicago 











Specialization 


THIS i is the age of the specialist. Specialize 

and insure success. What do you like 

to do best? schools listed in these pages 

ivetrainingin many interesting lines of work. 
fr pal al, Tekin, apg a eag = pene 

ip you. Write, giving your 

neha the Sacalen of the country in 

age, education, the section of theca xi- 

mate amount you plan to spend. dress 


The Director, Department of Education 
THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 


420 Lexington Avenue, New York City 











Tilustration, Advertising Art, Interior Decor. Dérmttory. 
Catalog. Address: Secretary, 230 E. St., Chicag: 





For school and camp information address the Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 420 Lexington Ave., New York City. 
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New Method 








HE whole world of electricity is open to the Coyne trained Elec- 
trical man. Come to Chicago—the Electrical Center of the World. Get 


your training at Coyne—the school of practical electricity. Coyne trains you in all branches 


of electricity. We do not offer a number of individual courses— we give you just one Complete 
course so that you will be a Practical Electrician capable of commanding big pay. Let ordinary 
electricians do the small jobs. You can become a Trained Electrician and get the big money in 








any branch of electricity if you seize this chance to come to Coyne. 


Great Outlay of Electrical 
Apparatus 


You are trained on great outlay of electrical 
apparatus, in 12 short weeks. Everything . 
from door bells to power plants. You work on 
Circuits, Housewiring, D. C., A. C., Armature 
and Stator Winding, Drafting, Auto, Truck and 
Tractor Electricity, Battery Building and Re- 
pairing and Radio—everything to make you a 
trained man ready to step right into a position 
leading to salaries of $50.00 a week and up, or 
you can open up your own shop and become 
independent. 


Earn while you learn! 


Mail this Coupon Now for FREE Book! 


SSS SS SESS SS SESE S ESSE SSeS Ses 
= Coyne Electrical School, H.C. Lewis, Pres. 

Dept. 28-8@ $00 So. Paulina St., Chicago, Il. 

: Without obligation send me 


Not a Correspondence School 


ELECTRICAL 
SCHOOL 


COYN 


H. C. Lewis, President, Dept. 28-80 


Opportunities unlimited. 


Coyne Trains You for Life 


We furnish every student with a Life Scholar- 
ship which enables you to stay as long as you 
want or come back for further training at any 
time without charge. We also give you em- 
ployment service after graduation. And if you 
need part time employment, and will write us, 
we will help you obtain it. 


Hundreds of Coyne graduates are making big 
money as Practical Electricians. You can do 
the same if you get started at once. The elec- 
trical industry is crying for trained men—don’t 
pass up a chance to train for big paying jobs! 


We help many students to secure jobs to earn 
@ good part of their expenses while learning. 


ae 
@ Dear Mr. Lewis 
g and all details of Free Raplegment Cervies 


ispecies 


how many “earn while learn- 





g Automotive rses an 
gs" I understand | will not be both 


500 So. Paulina Street, Chicago i... 











electrical specialist. Gain ‘oak 
fica ad prota fel. Learn at Netcool in the 
of tremendous electrical Projects costing more than 
$100,000,000.00 — unlimited opportunities now. 
Practical, intensive eaiaing by Sates National’s a bb poutine 


method in 6 to 9 months. 


to haaiteleisidneidicen Say 
(eee eget pe I Million dollar institution; 


PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 


The Rell Book Magazine 

















| $100 a Week as'|| 
MECHANICAL 
DENTIST? 


Cptsender earned as high as $45a 

r graduating from this — 
ihe ft - “After completing course 
= your sehool in five mon 


ear and have on 
pe fourteen dentists. 
expenses are smal! and profits big. 
Have averaged $100 a week. I want 
to thank 8 ay for good train- 


R. G. OSTRANDER 
ing and assistan MoCurrie Graduate 
MECHANICAL DENTISTRY 
IN A FEW MONTHS 


Individual am tent plates, crowne, bridges ete.. for 
entists. 


ht 
sipnia, penoels in 
ree: troit. “Cleve ind. Work your way thru 
chook. Veois ‘can an ele Bock, “elie time 


tle oO} je Semmens 


To 
wocecpace oh oo laboratory Seed 
for book today — ay +4 the 1 detail ott this 


MeCarrie Se Schoolo of Mechanical t Dentistry 


ad 















































Eat. t 
helps you plan vour tite. Write today! 


of Engineering of Mi 


In 3 months 


voce 


is the most wonderful 


century. 

We teach Elec- 
tricity Dractically . 
ur seven-sto 
school building, the 
most completely and 
expensively equipped 


of 


4 pA 
sessions. 
The New York 
Electrieal School 


37 West {7th St,, 
New York, 


teresting. 





Short-Cut your way to BIG 
PAY. A. C. and D.C. Arma- 
ture Winding, Radio, or Re- 
fr _— in “3 mo Elect Eng 
Jegree 3 yrs. Com. Elect. 
ng. my yr Big | ree — 
Bestion age and education 
RB. 226, 163 E. Wells St. 


v2 $9000 2. 


dy EMPLOYMENT S aw ICE enables you 


pe ay 


barrier and no previous training required 
learn b: 


y 
Easy terms. 


learning this new money making 


jour own Boss. Age no 
1 work = rubber and ° 
. Day or 
Now for catalog R and 


"oF mercunces 








LEARN A TRADE, 


, Be Independent 


Easy to Learn Watchmaking 
Watch and clock repairing, 
engraving and jewelry work by 
our practical method of in- 
dividual training. 
N UP TO 

Le in few months to fill big pay job or start your 
Free Book ver vii big shortage "cll trained watch 
makers. We help you earn money whi Dav or evening 
pees e books or classes. Personal instruction. te for free 


NATIONAL SCHOOL OF WATCHMAKING 
© South Michigan Avenue Dept. 33 Chicago, Wl. 


$50 to $250 a Week in 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


For you—a splendid position or a 
business of your own. Wonderful 
opportunities in all branches of this 
modern, artistic profession: Motion 
Picture, Commercial, Portraiture, 
News. Experts train you quickly 
CAMERA included. Write today for 
big Free Booklet 
NEW YORK INSTITUTE oF enoTOenAr 
it 33rd Strest, NEW w YORK city 








Dept. 32 





LEARN PHOTOGRAPHY! 
Earn $200 to $500 monthl Or start your own business. 
Photography and Photo-E ngray ing taught Dy largest col- 
lege of its kind. Estab. 1893. Big demand for graduates. 
Write for free 
Ulinois College of Photography, 80x 628, Effingham, Ill. 


MECHAN ICAL DENTISTRY 


EARN upto $5000A aie 
crowns, plates, Le 
ont nusual 
Professional! eet ks 
ag ys Easily learned by actual practice. 
Rr areatetie Fhe be een 
BODEE DENTAL INSTITUTE 


Philadelphia Brooklyn 
1755 Broadway 306 North Broad St. 85 Court St. 


fm ineering 
Architecture 
Electricity 
Drafting 


Enterany time. Opportunities 
for self- spoertunibendyias. 
DAY and Coltege 2- -¥T. diploma ; 3-yr. B. S. 


courses, Ve 
Wie er eer ooo ree “he Technical | aes 


‘ht now. 
Th 








BS Nt sHow ¢ ARDS 
Peet 
eG 





es Seem one 
ind board. Address er BA 
MesWEENY y ELecTat Ai SCHOOLS, Clactanati, ©., 


TELEGRAPHY 


(Mose and Wireless) and RAILWAY ACCOUNTING taught {! thor. 
oughly. Big sal eat opportunities. Oldest, largest ach 
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TRI-STATE COLLEGE of ENGINEERING 


Makes you a civil, mechanical, electrical or chemical en- 
gineer in 96 weeks. No entrance examinations. H igh school 
diploma not required. Compact courses of essentials only. 
Expenses low. Degree granted. Enter Sept., Jan., Mar., 
June. For catalog address Box R-28, Angola, ind. 
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Have School in Your 


Own Home 
NO MATTER where you live, let Cal- 
vert School with its famous methods 
give your child his entire schooling 
from Kindergarten to High School in 
yourhome. Write for information to 
President, CALVERT SCHOOL, 
13! W.40th Street, Baltimore Md. 
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in hotels alone. 
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Salaries up to $3,500 to start. 


HOTEL We Put You in Touch 


With Positions 


MANAGE 


Without cost let us show you how big 
pay, fascinating work, quick advance- 
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yours in the great hotel industry. 
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Age 


chance for syccess. A common school education is 
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with the amazing Lewis System of 


Training in Hotel Operation. 
Previous Experience Unnecessary 


Hundreds of Lewis Students are winning success. 
Totally unac uainted with hotel work before tak- 


ing the Lewis Course, 
is now Assistant Man 


Arms, Los Angeles;Ca 
became Manager of “Louise Apart- 
ments, Tulsa, Okla., eveit® 
completed the Lewis Course! 
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Free Information 274 corvLeces 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 
SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU 
Dept. A. 15 N. Wells St., Chicago, Illinois 


For High School Credits 


The Balfour Johnstone School 
32 W. Randolph St., Room 1600 
Send for Ctreular CHICAGO, ILL. 


SPEECH CORRECTION 


By Dr. Frederick Martin, Lecturer Post Graduate Med- 











ical College. Correction ‘of Stammering, Lisping, Loss of 
Voice, ete. pee mg eee A a zed BY Medi- 
= Profession. tthaca nd Affiliated 
chools, 415 DeWitt Park, It ithaca, N. 


i STAMMERING 


]fs Guuse and Gire ** 


You can be quickly cured if you stammer. Send 10 cents, 
coin or stamps, for 288 page cloth bound book on Stammering 
and Stuttering. It tells how I cured myself after Stammering 











and Stuttering for 20 years. BENJAMIN N. BOGUE, ee 
Bogue Building, 1147 WN. llinols St., indiavapolis. 
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RIENDLINESS, it seems to me, is an art; and 
not everyone who smiles and says, “Friend, 
friend,” possesses it. It is an affair of the heart 
touched by the imagination and founded on a 
sweet and ancient instinct quite unaccountable to 
reason or logic. “He is my friend. I like him,” 
is adequate explanation for this inexplicable fact. 
Old Dr. Johnston was not easy to look at, nor 
was he easy to live with; but he had the gift of 
friendliness and bound men to him with lasting 
ties, though he thundered and lightened like a 
very storm god. In him Boswell found the great 
joy of his life, a satisfaction so broad and so deep 
that he passed it along to posterity. What a gift 
to us all was the friendliness of these two! 

A warm friendship puts meaning and value 
into life. Until one knows an understanding 
friend, nothing he does is of the least consequence 
to him. What good in building if there is no 
eager foot to cross the threshold of our achieve- 
ment? What pleasure can there be in creating 
beauty if there be no appreciative spirit to wel- 
come it? What could fire us to further effort 
if there were no warming hearty cheers to stir 
the ashes of our spent dreams? 

Behind each great achievement in this world 
there are usually two people, the worker and his 
friend. To the friend who listened and advised 
and encouraged, to him who poured out his own 
spirit that another's might flower in full glory, 
to the silent one in the background who put the 
breath of life in the other's creation—to him all 
honor, all love, is due. 

How shall the friendly being acquire a friend? 
Not by looking the field over with calculating 
eye and deciding, “Such an one would help me 
in my business.” Friendship is unselfish to the 
power of selflessness; and that, you must know, 
becomes the most terrific power in this world. 
It has been known to move continents. 

If it ever comes my turn to play fairy god- 
father to a baby, I know just what gift to be- 
stow upon the child. It will equal any charm 
and discount any curse bestowed by any other 
power: for I shall give him the art of friendliness. 
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To a Lace 
1coat 


Pett 


By MARGARET €. SANGSTER 
some silver night. 


Decoration by John Held, Jr. 


To hunger for your ribbon bows, and lace? 


When women did not own to having legs; 
The whispered words, and mellow candlelight, 
When Agatha, or Genevieve or Hannah, 
Will pettibockers ever take your place? 
Will women ever come again to need you, 
Will knees, now flaunted to the world, I wonder, 
Find your soft folds a joy to linger under? 


The very sight of you, somiehow, enrages 
The modern girl! But every ruffle begs 


For romance in the dim, brocaded manner— 
Wore you, while dancing through 


You are a relic of the bygone ages, 
Wi knickers ever really supersede you? 
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The Red Book Magazine Models and Artists Series 
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eAiven PECKRUL is a Bostonian. Coming 
to New York, she began posing for Miss 
McMein, and has been model for many of 
the other leading artists in New York City. 
Though she is much interested in posing, she 
also is studying professional dancing, and is 
ambitious for a career on the stage. 
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Photo by Bachrach 


a EYSA McMEIN came from Quincy, Illinois: when she was a 
PY girl she wanted to be a musician, but decided to be an artist 
because it cost less to learn. However, she earned her way 
through school by writing music. She has composed an 
opera and has written the story for a.motion picture. In 
private life she is Mrs. John Baragwanath, and has a daughter, 
Joan, three years old. 1} 








ornare SHINN 
is a Quaker from New 
Jersey, and studied wall 
paper designing before 
picture making. He 
worked in the art de- 
partments of Philadel- 
phia and New York 
newspapers. In New 
York came his chance 
to display his remark- 
able versatility. He 
has painted mural dec- 
orations, designed fur- 
niture, has written a 
number of successful, 
short burlesque plays, 
and has given consider- 
able attention to the 
directing of motion pic- 
tures, his outstanding 
effort in this line being 
“The Bright Shawl,” 
the story of which was 
first published in The 
Red Book Magazine. 
His studio and home is 
in Westport, Connecti- 
cut. 







































































path to my studio in the form of my wife. 





RS. EVERETT SHINN is model for her husband's illustrations, and 
she is thus described by him: “A feminine vividness crosses my 


I can draw from her with- 


out wasting time, for I know that I can talk to her after working hours.” 
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ELEN ROBINSON was born in New York City, and lives now in Mamaro 
neck. .She has posed for several prominent artists, particularly for the late 
Coles Phillips. She is the only model posing for Mr. Tomaso. She is also a 
singer and has been on the stage, notably in the cast of “Abraham Lincoln.” 





Rico TOMASO is a Chi- 
cagoan of Italian par- 


entage, and first studied in the 
Chicago Art Institute. When 
he was twenty years old he 
went to a school for ensigns, 
and after being commissioned, 
he. was assigned to the business 
of supplying oil to battleships. 
When the Armistice was signed 
he returned to New York, and 
studied with Dean Cornwell 
and Harvey Dunn, and now de- 
votes himself to illustration. 
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~ Photo by Grant, N. ¥. C. 


RS. WALTER BIGGS poses for most of 
Mr. Biggs’ work. She is a native of Min- 
neapolis, and when visiting a friend in 
Orange, New Jersey,.called on an artist who 
asked her to pose for him. This led to 
posing for others, and te her meeting with 
Mr. Biggs. 




















 — BIGGS was born 


in the mountains of Virginia, 
and came to the metropolis to 
study in the New York School 
of Art. There he became one 
of the group of strong painters 
that included Rockwell Kent, 
Robert Henri and the late 
George Bellows. His facility as 
a painter, particularly of beau- 
tiful women, has in no wise 
hampered his enthusiasm for 
illustration, 
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Mona PALMER, 


model for Mr. Christie, 
is of French-Italian par- 
entage, and was born 
Mimi Palmieri. Her 
ability to do character 
parts has in large meas- 
ure aided her popularity 
in posing for artists, for 
few models know how 
to “double.” She plays 
in motion pictures, 
under contract with Fa- 
mous Playere-Lasky; 
she was Tom Meighan’s 
leading lady in “The 
Canadian,” and was the 
villainess in ““Cabaret,”’ 
which starred Gilda 
Gray. 


Photo by Pirie MacDonald 


el CHRISTIE is a Philadel- 
phian, and obtained his art education 
at the Philadelphia Academy of Fine 
Arts. He deserted the city on the 
Delaware to live in New York, mak- 
ing magazine covers principally, and 
doing other illustrating. 








SOAP FROM TREES 


Nature’s Gift 


Bice Beauty 32 
t we 3 


T= art of being beautiful today is 
simply the secret of keeping natural 
beauty . . . the artificial complexion of 
yesterday has no place in the modern 
scheme of allurement. Women have 
learned that natural ways are best in skin 
care; that gentle, common-sense care 


this regularly, and particularly in the eve- 
ning. Use powder and rouge if you wish. 
But never leave them on over night. They 
clog the pores, often enlarge them. Black- 
heads and disfigurements often follow. 
They must be washed away. 


Avoid this mistake 





is far more potent than the most 
involved of beauty methods. For 
Youth is thus retained. 


Keeping the skin clean, the pores 
open, is the secret. Doing this with 
pure soap .. . with soap made for 
ONE purpose only, to safeguard 
good complexions ... is the important 
part to remember. 

So, more and more every day, 
thousands turn to the balmy lather 
of Palmolive ...a soap that is kind 
to the skin, a soap made with beau- 
tiful complexions always in mind. 


The rule to follow if guarding a 
good complexion is your goal 


BS pte your face gently with 
soothing Palmolive Soap, mas- 
saging the lather softly into the skin. 











Rinse thoroughly, first with warm 
water, then with cold. If your skin 
is inclined to be dry, apply a touch 
of good cold cream—that is all. Do 




















O not use ordinary soaps in the 

treatment given above. Do not 
think any green soap, or one repre- 
sented as of olive and palm oils, is 
the same as Palmolive. 


And it costs but 10c the cake! So 
little that millions let it do for their 
bodies what it does for their faces. 
Obtain a cake today. Then note the 
amazing difference one week makes. 


Soap from trees! 

Bins only oils in Palmolive Soap 

are the soothing beauty oils from 
the olive tree, the African palm and 
the coconut palm—and no other fats 
whatsoever. That is why Palmolive 
Soap is the natural color that it is— 
for palm and olive oils, nothing else, 
give Palmolive its natural greencolor. 


The only secret to Palmolive is its 
exclusive blend—and thatis one of the 
world’s priceless beauty secrets. The 
Palmolive-Peet Company,Chicago, Ill. 








Soap from Trees 
The only oils in Palmolive Soap are the 


priceless beauty oils from these three trees— 
pictured here—and no other fats whatsoever. 

That is why Palmolive Soap is th= natural 
color that it is—for olive and palm oils, 
nothing else, give Palmolive its green color. 


AFRICAN 
PALM TREE 


Retail Price 
Palmolive Soap is untouched by human hands until l c 
you break the wrapper— it is never sold unwrapped 
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Slide Lines 


By BRUCE 


HIS is the business record of John 
Smith, who is now forty-one. 

He started work on a newspaper, 
and while he was there, he pieced out 
his income by selling real-estate. Then 
he transferred into the bond business, 
and sold insurance on the side. 

He is now selling wall-paper, which, 
according to him, is ree! a poor job 
that he has to carry samples of floor- 
wax and a patent attachment for radi- 
ators in order to keep going. 

John is honest and hard-working. 
His complaint about the meager returns 
which the business world has given 
him caused a friend of mine to make 
an investigation. It revealed the fol- 
lowing facts: 

One of the men who started on the 
newspaper with John Smith is now 
part owner of the paper and has an 
income of more than twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars a year. 

Real-estate has steadily advanced in 
the city where John Smith played with 
real-estate as a side-line, and a number 
of real-estaters, no older or smarter 
than John, are now very well-to-do. 

Both the insurance business and the 
bond business have prospered in John’s 
old town, providing automobiles and 
comfortable homes for several men 
who were formerly his colleagues. 

As for wall-paper, I myself happened 
to be riding with the sales manager of 
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a wall-paper company a few days after 
hearing John’s story. 

“I understand your business is a 
poor business,” I said. “Does anybody 
ever make a really good thing out of it?” 

Said he: “Old John Meeker is the 
best answer to that. He worked far 
us as a salesman for twenty years. 
Hard territory his was, too. The 
other day he retired with one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand dollars and 
took his family out to California.” 

So it seems that each of the busi- 
nesses which John Smith tried on the 
side has been very good to the people 
who stayed with it on full time. 

J. C. Penney told me the other day 
about a young man who might have 
been one of his first partners. The 
young man played the trombone and 
was compelled to leave the store early 
every night because he made five dol- 
lars a week by tooting his horn in an 
orchestra. He is still tending store in 
the daytime and tooting at night. Mr. 
Penney is the head of more than eight 
hundred stores. 

There are men who have made for- 
tunes by running bootblack stands, by 
buying junk from automobile factories, 
and even by contracting with a city 
to collect its garbage. Almost any 
business seems to be a good business if a 
man gives it all he’s got. 

But the side-line is the slide line. 
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Let the new 


b package 


be your Valentine / 


Chocolates in an assortment trying for the 
high mark of perfection! 

Pink of Perfection is more than a name— 
it is an aim and an ambition. 

Many who have enjoyed it declare it to be 
the last word in assorted chocolates —their 
ideal. Whitman’s makesa gift distinctive, delight- 


PINK. OF 


ful—a valentine to be enjoyed and remembered. 

For variety, there are both milk chocolate 
and vanilla chocolate coatings on fudge, nuts, 
creams, caramels, marshmallows, nougat, 
fruits; and solid milk chocolates. Some of the 
milk chocolate coatings are mixed with 
ground almonds. 


Chocolates 


© S. F. W. & Son, Inc. 
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E was thirty-three years old, a 

member of the Illinois Legis- 
lature and was living in Springfield. 
He had been engaged to marry 
Mary Todd—and had broken his engagement. He had written 
to a friend: “I am now the most miserable man living. If what 
I feel were equally distributed to the whole human family, there 
would not be one cheerful face on earth * 

This despondency had lessened; he had met Mary Todd again, 
and partly because of her, was challenged to the duel. 

There was a hot-headed Democrat, James Shields, auditor of 
the State. Lincoln had written a letter to a Springfield paper, 
poking fun at Shields, and signing it “Aunt Rebecca.” Mary 
Todd and a friend, Miss Julia Jayne, were receiving attentions 
from the blustering Shields, and, to torment him, they carried 
the “Aunt Rebecca” correspondence further. Shields demanded 
satisfaction, and, to keep the girls out of the quarrel, Lincoln or- 
dered that his own name be given out as author of all the letters. 
_ Shields then challenged Lincoln to a duel; and after exhaust- 
ing every other recourse to avoid combat, Lincoln, as the chal- 
lenged party, fixed the terms: 

“First. Weapons: Cavalry broadswords of the largest size. 

“Second. Position: A plank on the ground between us 


Illustrated by 
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LINCOLN’S DUEL 


a line on the ground on either side 
of said plank and parallel with it at 
the distance of the whole length of 
the sword and three feet additional 
from the plank. And the passing of his own line by either party 
shall be a surrender of the contest. 

“Place: Within three miles of Alton, on the opposite side of 
the river.” (Dueling was against the law in Illinois.) 

Both parties appeared on the ground: Shields fiery as ever, 
a short little man. He could have walked under Lincoln’s arm. 

“Old Abe,” as he was already known, sat on a log awaiting 
the signal to fight. “His face was grave and serious,” wrote a 
witness. “I never knew him to go so long before without making 
a joke. But presently he picked up one of the swords, felt 
along the edge with his thumb, raised himself to his full height 
and clipped off a twig from above his head “with the sword. 
There wasn’t another man of us could have reached anywhere 
near that twig, and the absurdity of that long-reaching fellow 
fighting with cavalry sabers with Shields came near making me 
howl with laughter.” 

Friends stopped the duel at that point; Lincoln’s terms had 
accomplished his purpose. Shields and he “made up;” and two 
months later Abraham Lincoln married Mary Todd. 


Franklin Booth 
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HERE were three men in 

the high chairs at the 
shoe-shining stand in the sta- 
tion, and they had, so far as 
they knew, nothing to do with 
one another. That was obvious 
even from their shoes. The 
sunburned man on the end 
wore cheap new ones, with 
round and obtrusive toes, and 
there was a rim of clay around 
the thick soles which one of 
the little Greeks brushed at so 
vigorously. His partner had 
drawn a prize customer in the 
next chair, a well-dressed el- 
derly man whose brown oxfords were shapely and custom-made. 
The Greek knew that. Philip Helm, who had the next chair, 
knew it too. It made him all the more impatient with his own 
worn shoes. They had been good once, and he had tried to per- 
suade himself that they could carry out a bluff of still being 
good, after they were shined. But they had been worn too long. 
Polish and-brushes and energetic little Greeks could do only so 
much. 

He had just put the gray-haired gentleman under an obliga- 
tion. ‘They had reached the stand almost simultaneously, but 
Philip, being more agile, had taken his seat first. There were 
only two bootblacks for the three chairs, and the one who was 
not busy had hesitated between the worn shoes and the expen- 
sive ones. The older gentleman looked at Philip. 

“Go ahead,” said Philip. “I’m in no hurry.” 

“Very kind of you. I am, unfortunately.” 

The Greek was also grateful, and his dirty, sallow little face 
grinned up at Philip. His customer watched him get under way 
with many flourishes and snaps of his cloths, and spoke again, 
as if returning Philip’s courtesy. 

“Keeps cold, doesn’t it?” 

“T guess it does.” 

“Yes. Been unusually rainy too this spring. 
it’s good for the country districts.” 

The man with the clay-spotted shoes looked sideways at them 
as if he were wondering what they knew about the country. But 
he said nothing, and there was silence until the bootblack finished 
with the well-dressed gentleman, who nodded to Philip, dis- 
mounted with dignity and paid for his shine. The amount was 


But I suppose 
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Qurlifein our country today; our hopes and ambitions; 
our recklessness and extravagances; our weaknesses, 
our finer feelings and our failings, for which we are 
loved. And about us always and over us that blessing 
and blight of happiness in America today— money. 


clearly disappointing. The Greek bowed but without enthusiasm, 
and Philip grinned as the English topcoat merged with the 
swerving crowd. 

“Wasn’t worth it, was it, Xerxes? 
into it.” 

The little bootblack hunched his shoulders and shrugged it off. 

“Rich,” he said. “I give him fine shine. He give me five cents 
extra!” 

“That's why. he’s rich,” remarked Philip; “he knows the trick. 
Come on, now. Make my shoes look just like his. I’ve been 
waiting here long enough.” 

“T think maybe you wear these shoes too jong, Mester,” said 
the Greek, smearing them with polish. 

“T think maybe you're right. But they’re going to keep right 
on being worn. So go to it, Demosthenes.” 

The other customer looked at Philip’s shoes and back at his 
own—more knobby than ever now, all their promontories glisten< 
ing—with great satisfaction. Philip saw the comparison and got! 
rather hot. But there wasn’t any use in starting anything. He 
relapsed into brooding, refusing even to give the Greek a good 
time. It was only going over the same ground again and think- 
ing that he never would amount to anything. And at twenty- 
nine there is no more bitter thought. It is so close to the third 
decade. ; 

He had been quite right when he told the gentleman next him 
that he was in no hurry. It was Saturday night, and until Mon- 
day morning he had nothing to do except feed himself some- 
what inadequately and get two nights’ sleep. This was a strange 
city, but strange cities were more or less alike to Philip. He’d 
All rights reserved. 


Not all that love you put 
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been in a number of them, and he knew rather accurately how 
much you could do between Saturday and Monday on a total 
capital of five dollars and an odd nickel—reduced by a shoe- 
shine and a poor man’s tip to four dollars and eighty-five cents. 

The station had nothing to offer him, for he had passed the 
point where ill-assorted people intent on their own affairs had 
any romantic interest for him. Besides, it was necessary to find 
a lodging somewhere. He lifted his battered suitcase lightly 
and went out to the main entrance, looking up and down the 
street. 

It was April, and the dusk still fell early, so that although it 
was only five o’clock, the lights were lit in the cheap boarding- 
and rooming-houses which boasted on their dingy signboards that 
they were hotels. There were plenty of them, and about their 
narrow entrances, flush with the sidewalk, groups of men idled, 
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“You need a poppy,” she said 
impudently. “Now you're safe. 
Nobody else will bother you, 
and you've done your duty. 
Or you're going to, at least.” 








ready for Saturday night, waiting for some- 
thing to happen, careless if nothing did. A 
Salvation Army band came trundling down 
the street. Secondhand men’s clothes swung 
from crowded hangers in a shop-window op- 
posite, and a waffle-parlor with abominable 
soot-laden curtains proclaimed sardonically 
that it provided home cooking. The air was 
moist after a warm spring rain, and the win- 
dows of the hotels opposite were open and 
shades not pulled down. Philip could see 
into the upper rooms. There were men in them, most of them 
looking no more settled than they did in the street below. 

Even with four dollars and eighty-five cents he figured he could 
do better than these hotels. After all, he would be working on 
Monday, and a going concern again. He could pawn his watch 
until payday. There would be a cleaner room some place for 
two dollars, and he could eat sparingly. With the instinct of a 
traveler he turned north from the railroad tracks, and passing 
through the jumble of curies and pawnshops, natural parasites 
of the railroad station, he found himself on wider, cleaner streets. 
There would be a Y. M. C. A. somewhere around, Philip knew, 
but he wasn’t in the mood for that. He did not want to be 
asked even friendly questions. Picking out a policeman who 
looked a philosopher, Philip sought his advice. 

“The swell hotels are two blocks over and then on east.” 

“That’s not what I want.” 

The policeman looked him over. 

“Well, go on up to the McGuire, then. Straight up the hill. 
You'll do well if you never sleep in no worse place than that.” 

Philip thought that entirely likely. He went on up the hill 
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with a friendly salute. He tried to pick up something of his old 
exuberance as he went, an echo of adventure, but he could not 
do it. He felt sore and down-at-the-heel. A junky hotel on a 
side-street, a job he didn’t want and had to have, a town in 
which he knew no one and was thoroughly glad of it, was a poor 
combination to have worked up to at twenty-nine. 

Over his head he heard the whir of an airplane and. involun- 
tarily looked up. There it went sailing up over the buildings, 
and was lost again behind the barrier of brick and stone they 
made. Philip imagined its flight, felt it in his nerves. He knew 
well enough what it was like, though he~hadn’t so much as been 
in a plane since he’d left the navy. All that seemed like a mis- 
laid life now, all the excitement, the fun, the skill. Here he was, 
going to work in a paper factory, and lucky to get the job at that. 


PHILIP was still watching the place where the plane had dis- 
appeared, and so he did not see the girl. 

“Wont you buy a poppy?” she said, accosting him. 

She was very pretty, wearing a coat of thin, smooth tan fur, 
and she had a gay, confident voice. In her hands was a bunch 
of red paper poppies, and she was clearly enjoying selling them, 
a little excited at being able to stop strange men on the street, 
free to use all her beauty and charm on every passer-by and 
being delightfully safe in doing it. 

“Why a poppy?” asked Philip. 

He spoke as lightly as she. He knew about girls like that. 
There was a mixture of ease and teasing in his voice, the tone 
he had used more than once at Country Club and Junior League 
dances. 

“Surely you know—for the war veterans!” 

“Oh—was there a war?” 

“You need a poppy,” she said impudently, and stuck it in his 
coat lapel. “Now you're safe. Nobody else will bother you, 
and you’ve done your duty for the war veterans. Or you're go- 
ing to, at least.” 

He laughed and put his hand in his pocket. It came out. with 
a nickel and a two-dollar bill, and because he could not give her 
the nickel and did not want to appear to fumble again, he gave 
her the bill and stood waiting for the change. 

“You really want change?” she asked, and smiled up at him. 

She was very lovely, and all her life she had been looking up 
at people and throwing them off their guard, because her eye- 
lashes seemed to have a struggle to disentangle themselves, and 
when they did, her eyes were like the loveliest shade of iris, 
than which there is nothing more blue. Philip wanted to keep 
on looking at her. He didn’t. see girls like that any more, and 
he was fed up forever on sticky rouge and impressionistic lips. 
This girl wasn’t made up, not much, anyway. She had grown 
in sun and air. He thought of that queerly in his first long look 
at her. But change! Of course he wanted change. He needed 
the whole two dollars back as a matter of fact, and because 
- did need it so badly, the stubborn pride in him wouldn’t ask 
or it. 

“TI suppose your poppies sell for two dollars apiece.” 

“For what I get,” she laughed, “but I’ve done pretty well. 
And this isn’t one of the fat districts, around the station. All 
the travelers aren’t so easy to sell to as you are.” 

He knew she was enjoying this wraith of flirtation with him, 
and it flattered him. He couldn’t look such a complete bum. 
And then a car stopped on the other side of the street, a long, 
green car—he knew the kind. He could drive it. The girl saw 
it and waved to some one in it. 

“My time’s up,” she said. 
want change?” 

“Keep it,” answered Philip. 

“Thanks a lot.” 

He saw the slim legs run across the street and the door of the 
green car banged. It slipped out of sight, and Philip came to 
himself and realized just what he had done. Could he never 
hang onto money? There—for a girl he'd never see again, who 
was amusing herself with an hour's quasi-charity—he’d thrown 
away the price of a night’s comfortable sleep. He’d let her hold 
him up for half of what he had in the world! He was that kind 
of a fool, he thought bitterly. A soft one. There wasn’t any 
use in going up to this McGuire place now. If he had to pay 
for his room in advance, and sometimes you did in these places, 
he’d be pretty well cleaned out. Of course there was always 
the pawnshop, but he didn’t have much left to pawn. It was 
necessary to keep enough clothes to make some sort of decent 
appearance on Monday. He crossed over a block and retrated 
his steps toward the station, and the swarm of lodging-houses. 


“Thanks a lot. Don’t you really 
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The thought of the girl came back to him, and he told himself 
that she was a bandit. To stop men on the street that way and 
sell them paper poppies for anything she could wheedle out of 
them! Where were the police? And yet, in spite of his anger, 
the memory of the girl clung like a fragrant breath of some- 
thing he had known and was done with, but that still belonged to 
him. He couldn’t look such an utter bum, he thought again, 
and a plate-glass window gave his likeness back to him. 

It was tall and strong, with the litheness of body that comes 
from exercise and sport and none of the emphasized muscles of 
labor. He was not nearly as down at the heel as he felt, for 
his clothes and suitcase had had good beginnings. During his 
entire twenty-nine years he had looked at the world without 
being in the least ashamed or abashed or frightened or awed, 
and as he had seen a university and a war at close range, and 
death rather close more than once, and a number of beautiful 
places as well as plenty of ugly ones, there was not much of 
anything that did not shake into proportion in his mind. He 
knew now, going down the hill to the rooming-houses, what he 
was in for. He had no snobbishness about them, but just the 
same, he knew that at his age, with what was back of him and 
what had been supposed to be ahead, it was not the place to 
which he should be going. 

The Empress Hotel, wooden of staircase and hopelessly un- 
aired by its few front windows, finally gave him shelter for a 
dollar and a quarter. He put his suitcase on the sunken iron 
bed, pushed the window as high as its broken pulleys would let 
it go, propped it with a stick he found in the corner, and con- 
tinued to despise himself. There was a dingy, lonely supper in 
prospect, and a hot night, with trains roaring and drunks fight- 
ing, probably, and tomorrow was Sunday. Philip disliked Sun- 
day as only the unoccupied can dislike a holiday. 

But after all, twenty-nine is not the finish, and under all his 
resentment Philip knew it. In spite of himself, the gamble of 
the fresh start was beginning to interest him, and he had always 
found it hard to hold his spirits down. He washed himself as 
best he could; by the time he had- put on one of his last. two 
clean shirts and turned the cuffs the wrong way to conceal the 
frayed edges and picked up a bundle of laundry to take to a 
Chinaman who would hold it until he could pay for the wash- 
ing, he felt more cheerful. When he had finished that errand 
and sauntered away from the station and into the region of 
theaters and expensive hotels, he might have been any handsome 
young man out for a leisurely walk. The only measure of him _ 
would be money, and considering the dollar and a half which 
he had in his pocket, he kept to the pavements. It must be a 
very rich city, he thought. Lots of big shops, good cars and 
good hotels. He fell into conversation with a taxi-driver out- 
side one of them. 

“This is the local Ritz, I suppose.” 

“This has got the Ritz stopped,” said the driver. “You can’t 
do better than this hotel, my boy, not in New York or Chicago 
or anywhere.” 

“T’m glad you have it. 
him. 

The taxi-driver grinned. 

“Nice for both of us. You stopping there?” 

“Would you if you were*me?” 


It’s nice for you,” Philip congratulated 


H's attention wandered from the answer, for just then he saw 
a green car drive up, the same green car, he was sure. He 
waited, his eyes on it, and just as he found himself ridiculously 
hoping, the girl stepped out. She wore a little gold-colored hat 
now, and she held a different coat loosely around her. There were 
several others with her, young men and girls, and Philip quickly 
had them all placed. Débutantes with their escorts who were 
out for dining and dancing and doing it downtown to stir up a 
little excitement. He was standing near the door as if he had 
just come out of the lobby, and the girl saw him as she passed 
through the swinging doors. She recognized him instantly and 
smiled. Philip saw the loveliness of her white throat, the satin 
slippers beneath her coat. He lifted his hat, and the taxi-driver 
looked at him with new respect. The dinner-party vanished, and | 
Philip hesitated just a minute. He was crazy. He knew that. 
But after all, he couldn’t be very much worse off than he was 
now, and a decent meal would give him some self-respect. A 
decent meal in a place that wasn’t just a dump. For the second 
time in three hours the girl upset all his calculations. He pushed 
through the swinging doors. 

It would be bad luck if they had taken a private dining-room. 
But that wasn’t what they had come downtown for. They wanted 
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“Yes, there’s a room; there are two. 


to see strange people and get anonymous attention and admira- 
tion. Philip found them in the main dining-room, a great place 
with ducking waiters, Egyptian figures paneled on the walls, and 
an orchestra playing rhythmic jazz in an overhanging gallery. 
There were six in their party, and the head waiter was giving 
all his time to them, so Philip chose his own place, a small table 
by the wall where he could see her when he looked up. 

He was acutely conscious of the amount of money in his 
pocket as he looked over the big printed card. But he was safe. 
There was a table d’héte dinner for a dollar and a quarter, and 
if he gave a quarter tip and ten cents to the hat-girl, he could 
interview the pawnbrokers for the rest of the evening. For the 
next hour he could enjoy himself and he set to it. 

“The plate dinner—chicken gumbo and roast beef,” he said 
to the waiter. 

Looking across at her table, he saw that her dress was black 
velvet with gold on it like her hat. She was even prettier than 
he had thought, and she certainly kept that party going. The 
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I could show them to you.” 


pale blonde wouldn’t help, and the other girl had her back to him. 
The pale blonde made Philip think of Josie Wells. If he had 
married Josie as he might have, he certainly wouldn’t be here to- 
night. Old Wells had died, and Josie was rich as all outdoors. 
Well, life was too short to marry a Josie and live on her money. 

Philip was feeling better all the time. It was partly the soup, 
partly the clean heavy linen, partly dance-music, but mostly the 
fact that the girl knew he was there. She did, all right. The 
blonde turned her head and looked him over. They’d spoken of 
him. Then Philip forgot all of them for a minute as the waiter 
brought his roast beef, a great, juicy red slice of it, and he was 
hungry, more hungry than he had been in a week. He felt as 
if he had been living on scraps. 

He lifted his eyes and was amazed. The girl in velvet was 
coming across the room toward him, and the others had turned 
to watch her, half of them amused, one young fellow frowning 
furiously. Philip couldn’t believe she was coming to speak to 
him. But she was. He stood up as she stopped at his table, 
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but she sat down opposite 
him, and motioned him to 
take his place again. Much 
prettier than he had real- 
ized—he could see that it 
didn’t matter how close 
one got to her,—and will- 
ful—he saw that too. 

“T’ve just made a bet,” 
she said, “and I hope you 
don’t mind helping me win 
az.” 

“Why,” said Philip, 
thinking of his two dollars 
and her bandit methods, “I 
bought my poppy!” 

“This isn’t a poppy. No, 
listen. We've been talk- 
ing about people, and I bet 
that in a hotel like this I 
could pick out almost any- 
one to speak to and find 
out that we knew some 
one in common. I picked 
you.” 

“You mean you want me 
to fake it?” 

“No—of course not. 

But weren’t you at a uni- 
versity?” 

“Yes,” he answered 
rather reluctantly. 

“Where?” 

He hesitated. 

“Vale—I didn’t gradu- 
ate.” 

“What class?” 

“Tt would have been 
*eighteen.” 

She wrinkled her fore- 
head. 

“Then didn’t you know 
Stuart Paxton? He must 
have been as far back as 
that.” 

“Yes, I knew him.” 

She turned around to 
the other table with a little 
wave of her hand, signal- 
ing her victory. 

“TIsn’t it fascinating? 

Everybody knows everybody. I was sure of it. I know him 
terribly well. Have you just come to the city?” 

“Today.” 

“And already you’ve helped me out twice. I suppose you 
think I’m crazy—” 

“No. I think you do what you please,’ 

“Tsn’t that the best way?” 

He laughed. “I’m no expert. Don’t ask me.” 

The young fellow who was scowling evidently thought it time 
to interfere. He came across the dining-room, making an at- 
tempt to treat the whole thing as a joke and failing. 

“They’re waiting for you, Carol,” he reminded her. 

“T win,” she said triumphantly, “he knew Stuart Paxton right 
off the bat. This is—” 

“Philip Helm,” offered Philip. 

“Dick Botsford,” said Carol, “and my name is Caroline 
Ranger. And I’m tremendously obliged. Are you all alone in 
town?” 

“Ves,” 

“TI wish we could see something of you, if you know Stuart. 
Maybe you could come to dinner. [I'll call you in the morning.” 

“But I wont—” 

“If you’re not in, I'll leave a message at the desk.” 

The young man propelled her across the room back to the 
waiting broiled lobsters, and she narrated her triumph. Philip 
watched it with a great deal of amusement; but the waiter, 
who did not waste too much time on a plate dinner, brought him 
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his pie and saw him through it. He had no cigar to linger over. 
There was nothing to do but go, and when he reached the street 
he was adrift again without even the comforting dollar and a 
half in his pocket, without even the price of a package of cig- 
arettes or a ten-cent movie. He’d better go back to the lodging- 
house and get his things that were worth pawning. Now that he 
had dined in our best hotel with our best people, he reflected 
satirically, the next step was to seek out our best pawnbrokers. 


Chapter Two 


the library of the Ranger house two men were talking. It 
was a very impressive library, heavy with great rows of books; 
and yet a person who knew books might have fought a little shy 
of it. There was no air of accumulation in the great collection 
of books. They looked as if they had been bought at the same 
time, and all of the bindings were fresh and well dusted. Mr. 
Ranger often regarded them and thought of how many he owned, 
much as he looked at the rows of bottles lying side by side in 
diamond-shaped compartments in the cupboards in his wine- 
cellar. Tonight he was speaking on that favorite subject of his, 
possession; and as his lawyer was his guest, he could speak freely. 
The little gold-rimmed glasses of cognac glowed in the light from 
the carefully shaded lamps. 

“Ves,” he said, “Carol’s going to be a rich woman one day.’ 

“Well, that’s as it should be,” answered Lasalle. “There’s no- 
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body else who has the same claim on you. She’s a fine girl. 
You're lucky to have her.” 

“There’s only this,” Ranger reflected, lifting his brandy to the 
light and staring at it as if it were a crystal that might reveal 
the future, “who’s she going to marry? I want to leave my 
money to Carol. That’s one thing. But I’ll be damned if I want 
to leave it to support any whipper-snapper she might pick up. 
I want it tied up so that it belongs only to Carol. I haven’t been 
working all these years to take care of some fellow with long 
eyelashes, you know. I’ve supported a good many people in my 
day, Lasalle, and I’m about through. I never saw that it helped 
any of them much. No—it’s Carol’s money.” 

“Carol can give it away, you know. You can’t control that,” 
said the lawyer quietly. 

“I can limit it. And Carol’s got a good head on her,” answered 
the other man. “I’ve talked to her pretty straight. I’ve told her 
to pick herself a man that is a man, that can support her. She 
sees pretty clear. No, what I mean is, tie it up. Tie it up with- 
out any loose ends. It’ll give her a pretty surprise some 


“Do you think I could 
give you anything you 
want?” he asked her. 
“Why not?” shetossed 
his question back. 


day. She knows I’m going to leave her 
something. I put her through school; I 
gave her a home; and I’m. making her a 
nice allowance now, though it don’t seem 
to look very big to her. Good Lord, La- 
salle, I used to support a wife and keep up 
a home on what that girl gets for spending 
money!” 

Lasalle grunted. Such obvious com- 
parisons always bored him; and his host, 
getting the point of that, returned to the 
main subject. 

“I try to hold her down, you know.” Ranger leaned forward 
and chuckled. “She doesn’t know how méth money there is, and 
she doesn’t know she’s going to get it. “And neither does anyone 
else except you and me, Lasalle. I keep them guessing.” 

“T’ve had a good deal to do with wills,” remarked Lasalle 
dryly, “and my experience has always been that the simplest 
thing to do with money is to let it go into its natural channels 
after death, without too many checks on it. You’re- good for 
a great many years yet, Daye, so I can say to you frankly that 
the ugliest thing I know is a dead hand hanging onto money. 
You can’t open a dead hand, Ranger.” 

He tossed off his cognac and added another terse phrase in 
reflection: 

“Or, if you can, it’s a pretty unpleasant thing to do.” 

“T don’t want mine opened,” said Ranger, leaning forward 
with the decanter; “that’s the point, exactly.” 

The lawyer did not argue that. He relaxed comfortably back 
on his own advice. Thirty years of working over human tangles 
had slowly bled him of excitement over other people’s affairs. 
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“Yes, it can be done,” he assured Ranger, as the latter paused. 

They had parted before the girl who was the center of their 
discussion came in. The lawyer’s small, perfectly equipped car 
had slid away with the man of secrets, and Dave Ranger had 
long ago carefully and personally seen that the electric lights 
were turned off, when the green automobile stopped in the heavy 
shadow of the house. 

“Where do we go now?” asked Caroline politely. 

“T thought you were the person who was shouting about com- 
ing home,” said Botsford. 

“I know. And now that I’m home, it’s a great disappointment 
to me. There’s something about the front of that house that’s 
bad. It needs to have its face pushed in, Dick. Why don’t you 
go and do it?” 

*You’re crazy, Carol. You’ve been crazy all evening.” 

“Tt’s this hat,” she said; “it goes to my head.” 

And she poked it back and sat looking as delightful and ab- 
surd as possible in the light reflected from the dashboard. 
“Keep your hands off me,” she added almost at once. 

delicate.” She was light but somehow definite. 

Botsford sulked over the wheel. “Let’s drive to Watch Point.” 

“Too late. They stop dancing by one. It must be that now.” 

“Tt’s a very superior night. Plenty of moon.” 

Carol shook her head. “No,” she said cheerfully, “I guess 
I'll go in and cry myself to sleep.” 

“What’ll you cry about?” 

“Oh, you—and life and an evening that didn’t come off.” 

“You wrecked it yourself.” 

“T was very tender with it.” 

“Great stuff—picking up strange men in hotels!” 

“Oh, that—that was the only bright moment I had.. You 
know I think he’d be very nice by moonlight. - I mustn’t forget 
to call him up. I wonder if it’s too late now.” 

“Do you think you’re being modern or something, Carol?” he 
asked, turning suddenly ugly. 

“I don’t think. I leave that to my betters,” she answered, 
slipping out of the car door as unexpectedly as she opened it. 
“Go on home, Dick. They'll be worrying about you.” 

Her mockery dropped as she opened the door and entered the 
silent hall, where a single light in a cut-glass drop shade was 
burning. 

It was a big square place, paneled in coarse-grained oak, un- 
suited to Carol’s fragile loveliness, a place that might house her 
but could hardly be a home. And she looked homeless and 
rather pathetic as her face fell into what should have been re- 
pose and was only dissatisfaction. She hated the after-taste of 
these parties. All her mistakes rushed back at her, and in spite 
of the nonchalance and apparent carelessness, Carol thought in 
terms of mistakes rather often. Lily Jordan hated her; Dick 
Botsford wanted to play with her, but he was far too canny to 
offer to marry her; her hat had cost forty dollars; she was in 
debt far beyond the possibilities of her allowance, and she was 
always on the edge instead of in the middle. 
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I" was different with the rest of those girls she had been with 
tonight. They knew where they were, knew who was back of 
them and what was. So did the rest of the crowd, or at least 
nearly all of them. But nobody knew about Carol, least of all 
herself. She could remember very distinctly the boarding-house 
where she and her mother had lived during her entire adolescence. 
There were certain types of doorways that always brought up 
pictures to her mind that were indestructible, certain odors that 
were unforgettable. She could remember the hospital where 
her mother had died, and her first sight of her uncle, who had 
come to pay the bills and look her over. She had known him 
then about as well as she did now, after six years. From the 
first he had been on his guard with her. That was her earliest 
recollection of him, a shrewd-eyed man telling her that he wasn’t 
rich, that she mustn’t get an idea into her head that she was 
to be an heiress. He had promised to find a school for her and 
give her spending-money, and later she could come to live with 
him. No more than that. And fumbling between his bankers 
and his lawyers for the name of a school, Mr. Ranger had heard 
of Eastridge and sent his niece there. 

So from the boarding-house Carol had gone to Eastridge, and 
because in the cheap boarding-house she had learned to get on 
with people, she had done the same thing in the fashionable 
school where rich parents parked their children between the gov- 
erness age and the age of débuts, for nine months of the year. 
Eastridge knew exactly what it was supposed to do for its girls, 
and did it rather well on the whole. The young bodies which 
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it turned out were lean and supple and healthy, and could handle 
themselves on a horse or a dance-floor with equal ease. They 
made a point of drag hunts at Eastridge. The young minds 
were alive and keen and slightly informed; the young voices were 
throaty and insolent and employed a common monotone. They 
were apt to have a certain originality which was encouraged but 
always diverted from professionalism, if the talent became too 
urgent. Clothes were not too much accented, though it was 
necessary that every girl have a dozen different kinds, and dis- 
play commonly was accorded vulgar. It was far from being a 
dull or unfocused school, and it worked very arduously at the 
training of young aristocrats. 


(CCAROL got on very well because of her own vitality and her 
quick sense of people. Yet even there she was often con- 
scious of a certain straining. The rest of the girls seemed to take 
what came. Odd enough things filtered through from their back- 
grounds to the school gossip—divorces, somebody’s mother’s 
marriage to her chauffeur; a brother’s suicide. But the school 
flowed blandly on past these occurrences, which might happen 
to anyone in a certain status in life. Always there was money 
enough to rest back on, to lift itself like a wave and engulf the 
objectionable or scandalous occurrence. 

Nothing scandalous or objectionable happened in Carol’s back- 
ground. She went home on vacations to her uncle’s house, was 
picked up by that small rarefied group which had Eastridge tradi- 
tions in her own city, and had an occasional interview with her 
uncle in which he always told her that her allowance was bigger 
than the sum he and his wife had once kept house upon, and 
that she wasn’t to be an heiress. There wasn’t much money. 
Times were hard. Big fortunes weren’t being made, the way 
they used to be—that was all. He also often referred to her 
possible marriage, to some one who could support her. 

It made her uneasy. The young men she knew weren’t marry- 
ing girls to support them. Sometimes they married, but the sup- 
porting was done by inheritance or endowment. And all the girls 
she knew spent much more money than she did, and most of 
them often had sessions with their parents over the size of their 
bills. But there was a parent, intimate enough to defend one- 
self with in those cases. With Carol there was only the grim, 
quizzical old man. 

She went upstairs to the room which had been hers since she 
had come back from school. It had never been refurnished since 
the decorators had first done with it, and their taste had been 
badly garbled by the ideas of the deceased Mrs. Ranger, who 
had stubbornly carried her ideas of what was pretty into her 
wealth and large house. Carol had done what she could to mol- 
lify the room’s heaviness, but her uncle had turned a deaf ear 
to her suggestion of doing it over, and she never had enough 
ready money-of her own to look after more than minor expenses. 
The furniture was Circassian walnut, and the window seat and 
draperies pink velvet. Mrs. Ranger had thought pink the only 
color for a guest-room. An oval pier glass stood in outdated 
majesty at one end of the room, bending stiffly forward from 
two ornate hinges. 

Carol had no romantic gestures. She was an Eastridge prod- 
uct, and had learned not to throw herself about, and only to 
display the casual and artificial mood. She sat down on the 
objectionable window-seat and took off her hat, carefully press- 
ing out the edge between her fingers. The damp night air had 
curled it up, and Carol bad to take care of her clothes. One 
needed such a lot that it was almost impossible to put up even | 
a decent appearance on that notorious amount her uncle had | 
kept house on. She thought of Dick Botsford and his greediness. 
He didn’t want to marry. All he could get for nothing was what 
he was after, what so many of them were after. She sighed. 
Tomorrow was Sunday, and on Sunday she was supposed to dine 
with her uncle. That terrible Sunday dinner, still consecrated to | 
slices of roast beef or lamb and gravy, and inquiries as to why 
you weren’t hungry. As if anyone ever was hungry at one 
o’clock on Sunday, except her uncle! 

Tomorrow. Dick would be around. She wondered how she 
could avoid seeing him. There was nothing that made men more — 
eager and obedient than to keep away from them. The nerve | 
of his criticising her for speaking to that man in the hotel to- 
night! You had to do something to keep a party from dying 
on your hands! A little smile just touched the curve of Carol’s | 
lips. That was a nice man. And he had liked her. Funny, meet- © 
ing him twice like that, and finding that he knew Stuart Paxton! 
She would call him up in the morning. Helm—that was his name. — 
He had looked a little shabby perhaps, (Continued on page 114) 







































She didn’t look 
much like Anna- 
belle Lee, but 
George said, 
“Hello, Hoke,” 
and she smiled. 
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EORGE TEN EYCK was 

out to make the world 
tough for women. It was the 
expression of the acidity that 
eats into the souls of men who 
are conscious of their own 
nonsuccess in human relation- 
ships. A bluff, hearty male 
never gets very bitter about 
the loss of one girl, one golf- 
game or one fortune. He 
knows there is another to be 
fought for the next day. The 
other kind puts too much of 
his life in the balance; he feels 
that all the world is watching 
him win or lose; and when the 
inevitable happens, it sours his 
disposition. 

George had _ experimented 
with love once. He had been 
thrown for a horrible loss. 
Almost at the altar, Emily 
Crampton had eloped with his 
best man, whom she had only 
met the week before. 

That was all. George 
wanted to kill somebody for 
a few hours; and then, realiz- 
ing that if he could not hold 
a woman before marriage, he 
could not expect to do so 
afterward, he crawled into a hard shell and dared the world to 
make him emerge. The world did not appear interested. 

George’s jaundiced outlook on life will seem the more in- 
credible to the layman when it is stated that he conducted a 
humorous column for one of the New York daily newspapers. 
But to those who know humorists first-hand, there will seem to be 
nothing out of the ordinary in the statement that a man with 
the expression and general disposition of a crab could be a 
writer of what passed generally for first-rate comedy material. 

He had been moderately amusing before his almost marriage; 
afterward he was considered a top-notcher. 

This was partly due to the fact that in print he was such 
a cad about women. Everyone, especially the ladies themselves, 
ate it up. Perhaps they thought he was only fooling. 

Besides being satirical on his own hook, George’s job consisted 
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in guying prominent people in the day’s news, making fun of the 
small-town exchanges, and editing the letters of so-called “con- 
tribs,” or fans who write in to column-conductors in the hope of 
seeing their names in print. 

The column was called “The Pig’s Eye,” and editing it was 
probably a pretty good job, although not quite so useful as wear- 
ing a white uniform and pushing a dust-pan on wheels about the 
city streets. 

George felt pretty much that way about it himself, but he 
rather gloried in the uselessness of his occupation, in the fact 
that men did not like him and that women distrusted him. 

His managing editor sent for him one day. 

“What about this stuff you’ve been running in the column lately 
about Annabelle Lee and ‘The Heart of Humanity’?” Bill John- 
son demanded. “Do you rfiake it up yourself?” 
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“No,” George replied 
shortly. “ ‘The Heart of 
Humanity’ is one of those 
Advice to the Lovelorn de- 
partments in an upstate daily. 
It’s so slushy it’s funny, 
that’s all. It kids itself.” 

Bill Johnson picked up 
several clippings pasted on a 
sheet of copy paper. 

“T rather like these,” he 
said, handing it across to his 
subordinate. 

George looked at it dis- 
dainfully. The excerpts were 
from his own column: during 
the past week or so. 

“GENTLEMEN PREFER 
GRANDMOTHERS 

“‘Keep yourself sweet, 
girls. Men may go around « 
with the gilded butterflies for 
a time, but the girls they 
marry are the ones whose 
hearts are gentle and whose 
ways are the ways of their 
grandmothers.’ 

“Annabelle Lee in ‘The 
Heart of Humanity.’ Re- 
spectfully referred to Peggy 
Joyce for confirmation.” 
“CHARITY BEGINS IN THIS 

OFFICE 

“T. S.: You say you 
have nothing more to live 
for. My dear, the fact that 
the one you loved has proved 
false, and your friends have 
tricked you out of almost 
all your money, is all the 
more reason why you should 
face the world bravely. It 
isn’t what you take out of 
life that counts; it’s what 
you get by giving to others.’ 

“Annabelle Lee in ‘The 
Heart of Humanity.’ Dear 
Annabelle, tell L. S. to place 
in a plain envelope what 
money he or she has left, and 
mail it to the Pig’s Eye. We 
will distribute it among some 
gunmen we know and help 
your correspondent on the 
way to complete happiness.” 

There were several other extracts, all more or less on the same 
order. 

“Well,” said George truculently, “I don’t think it’s so damn’ 
funny myself, but some of the fans like it.” 

“I wasn’t thinking about your part being funny,” declared 
Bill Johnson slowly. “I just wanted to know if this Annabelle Lee 
was a real person, that’s all.” 

“Oh, I expect she’s alive,” George conceded, “but just barely, 
I imagine. She must have been under an anesthetic during the 
last fifteen years and doesn’t know that girls have discarded 
morals and modesty along with their petticoats and most of their 
skirts.” 

“What’s the masthead on this paper she works for?” Bill 
Johnson paid no attention to George’s epigram. He poised a 
pencil until the columnist gave him the name of the sheet and 
the town it was published in. 

George wondered vaguely what it was all about, but did not 
have to speculate long. In less than a week Bill Johnson called 
him into his office again. 

“This is Miss Annabelle Lee,” said Bill, introducing him to 
a caller who was seated beside his desk. “She is going to conduct 
a new department for us, and as you are responsible for getting 
her the job, I thought you would be the right one to show her 
the ropes. She isn’t much used to the city.” 

George could have guessed that without being told. - Sartorially, 
Annabelle Lee was something the cat might very easily have 
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Annabelle looked 
at him and grinned. 
“Don’t treat me too 
rough or I may fall 
in love with you.” 
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Her dress, 


brought in from the adjacent, or any other, alley. 
which was too fussy, looked as if she had made it herself and 
then put it on backward. Her hair was long and sort of scrimped 
up in a way that could never have been fashionable even during 


the Trojan War. Sensible shoes managed to display themselves 
along with a short length of heavy black silk hose from beneath 
a dress-hem at least eight inches nearer the ground than that of 
anyone who has made a nonstop flight across Times Square in 
the last five years. 

Worst of all was the unexpected angular bulk of her body. Her 
arms and neck did not seem so large and clumsy, but from the 
shoulders down, she reminded George of a piece of badly up- 
holstered furniture. The frilly, fussy clothes did not mitigate 
that impression any. 

To go with all that, she should have had a terrified, cringing, 
mouselike expression, a blanched pallor and a roving eye seeking 
escape. 

But did she? Not so that you could perceive it. Her gray- 
blue eye was clear; she held it steady as it met yours, and she 
smiled engagingly from a pair of lips that might have belonged 
to a girl child of two just taking her first lesson in sex appeal. 

Apparently Annabelle Lee thought she looked all right, that 
everybody was glad to see her, and that it was a very good world 
after all. 

“My God,” thought George dazedly, “the girl is acting out 
sweetness and light in real life—and in that make-up!” 
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All at once the solution flashed upon him. Johnson was play- 
ing a colossal joke on him. No woman could really be like this. 
She must be an actress who had been specially hired and care- 
fully trained in the part. 

Yes, it must be a fantastic hoax. George resented the idea 
passionately. If anyone was going to be funny around that office, 
he claimed the privilege himself. 

“T suggest,” Bill Johnson was saying, “that while I am out, you 
talk to Miss Lee right here in my office. It will be a little more 
private and less noisy. After you have explained anything that 
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she wants to know, you might take her out and introduce her 
around to the gang in the city room.” 

George had a momentary panic. He did not like being cooped 
up alone in a room with a woman, even a gawk like this one. He 
rather suspected that Bill’s departure was all a part of the joke, 
and that Bill himself, as well as most of the staff, would probably 
be standing just outside listening to what he would say in reply 
to the lady’s doubtless carefully prepared questions. 

The managing editor had oozed himself out of the room before 
George could think of any imperative engagement that would 
necessitate his own presence at some distant scene. And there 


they were, George and Annabelle, Annabelle and George. Both 
members of this club. 

George was wary and waited; but Annabelle was not shy. She 
had the perfect poise of a child who does not know that its face 
is dirty. 

“T’ve never been in the office of a big newspaper before,” she 
confided. “In fact, I haven't been able to travel away from home 





at all. I suppose that here you never have to set your own 
stuff on the linotype.” 

“Set linotype?” George vaguely knew what a linotype was, but 
that was about as far as his knowledge of the machine went. 
“Can you set linotype?” 

“Ves, a little. Everybody on our staff could in a pinch. We 
only had one compositor, and sometimes he would be sober at 
the wrong times. It’s just about as easy to compose direct on the 
machine as it is to typewrite it—that is, my kind of material is 
easy to write under any conditions. Yours, I imagine, is very 
difficult.” 

George was inclined to respect her judgment that his stuff was 
more difficult to write than the sort of drivel which drips from 
the heart-to-heart departments of the national press. 

“Of course,” he conceded modestly, “I have to make my column 
a little salty. But it is mostly a trick, and after you get onto 
it, does not require so much time as you would think.” 

“I didn’t mean exactly that. I 
was thinking how hard it would 
be to write as you do, making up 
things that you do not really think 
are so. All I do is to put down 
what practically everyone thinks 
is right.” 

“Do you mean that you don’t 
think I believe what I write?” 
George was stung right where he 
lived, and he rose to the defense 
of his sincerity. 

The girl looked at him wide- 
eyed. “Why, you don’t pretend 
to yourself that you mean it, do 
you? I was positive no one could 
possibly mean the things that you 
write, and now that I’ve met you, 
I’m sure you never could.” 

George looked right back with 
coldly appraising eyes which took 
in once more the overdone bur 
lesque of the work of a back- 
woods modiste. “Of course I 
mean what I write.” 

“But women can’t be as silly 
and stupid as you say they are.” 

“How can you say that?” 

For an instant he almost re- 
gretted that he had stressed the 
pronoun. After all, you couldn’t 
strike a woman in the face—not 
when she was looking at you. 
But he need not have worried; 
she apparently did not understand 
his sarcasm. 

So he went on: “Grown men and women 
can’t be asinine and puerile as you pretend they 
are. Do you really believe for a minute that a 
man who has lost his money, his friends and 
perhaps his eyesight, can actually kid himself 
into thinking it’s a grand old world to live in just because you 
tell him it is?” 

She flushed a little. It was becoming. “Yes.” 

He waited for her to go on. 

“Ts that your only answer just, ‘Yes’?” 

“That’s all the answer there is—just, ‘Yes.’ ” 

“You can’t make me believe it.” 

“No, J can’t make you; but you do believe it just the same.” 

George laughed with growing exasperation. “How can a kid 
like you who has never been anywhere tell a lot of people with 
real troubles what to do? Do you think your line of bull would 
be of any use if you were in distress yourself?” 

She smiled at him. “I’ve been in pain. I found that it helped.” 

George made an involuntary gesture dismissing the subject. 
The conversation savored too much of a Short Talk on Cheerful- 
ness, by Dr. Frank Crane. 

“What are you going to call your department?” he asked, 
turning the current into more practical channels. “I suppose 
your ‘Heart of Humanity’ heading is copyrighted by the Whistle- 
burg Daily Whatdoyoucallit or whatever was the name of that 
paper.” 

“Yes. I can’t use it any more. Mr. Johnson said you would 
probably help me think up a title.” 

“Humph! I wonder what the chief thinks I am!” 
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“He thinks you are very 
clever. At least, that’s what 
he said.” 

And Annabelle looked at 
George guilelessly. 

“T admit that I am cleverer 
than he is. I would never 
have thought of hiring a 
guide for morons for this 
or any other newspaper.” 

“‘Guide for morons.’” 
Miss Lee considered it as if 
he had submitted it in 
earnest. “No, I don’t be- 
lieve my department could 
run under that head. You 
see, lots of my _ readers 
wouldn’t know what the word 
‘moron’ meant. I myself 
had thought of writing under 
the caption, “The Helping 
Hand,’ but I’m not entirely 
satisfied with that. It lacks 
something.” 

“Tt’s too prosaic,” George 
decided. “There isn’t any 
color in the picture it pre- 
sents to the imagination. 
Why not something more 
poetic and flowery like ‘The 
Silver Lining’?” 

“Oh, that’s it!” Annabelle 
clapped her hands together 
in appreciative excitement. 
“That head has everything. 
And it is so hopeful.” 

“That’s what I thought,” 
George agreed grimly. “It’s 
helpful, hopeful hokum.” 

“Hokum?” Annabelle re- 
peated vaguely. “I don’t 
think we used that word on 
the Whistleburg Whatdoyou- 
callit. Just what does it 
mean?” 

“Hokum means anything 
that wrings a tear or a laugh 
out of the boob section of 
the public. It is usually old stuff 
and doesn’t necessarily have any 
sense to it.” 

“Oh, I see. It isn’t quite the same 
as hooey, is it?” 

“Hooey?” George was stung to a 
sudden swift glance at his vis-d-vis. 
She still looked innocent. ‘Where 
did you learn that word ‘hooey’?” 

“T haven’t really learned it yet. 
I just heard Mr. Johnson use it for 
the first time a few minutes ago. 
It’s what he said your column was—a bunch of 
hooey. Hokum and Hooey—it sounds like the 
name of a vaudeville team.” She laughed: 
“Hokum and Hooey, Annabelle and George; 
comedy acrobats, ballad singers, hoofers and hop- 
pers; can double in saxophones for street parade.” 

“You do know the language of Broadway,” said George re- 
proachfully. 

“Only from reading Nellie Revell’s book ‘Right off the Chest.’ 
I learned a lot from that—things besides slang, I mean.” 

“Yeah, I know. She’s full of hope, just as you are.” 

“And she got well, too, didn’t she?” 

“T don’t know. She says she did.” 

“Then she did. That’s one of the nice things about hokum. 
It almost always comes true.” 

“My God,” groaned George, “are you as cheerful as this 
always?” 

“Why, yes.” 

“Then,” he declared, “I’ll have to do all my work at home. 
My brand of pessimism could never flourish in the same office 
with a sunflower. In a few days you’d have me conducting 


noonday sunshine services in the alley for the newsboys. I 
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mustn’t talk to you any more. You'll corrupt my immorals. 
Bill said to take you out and introduce you to the gang. Let’s 
get it over, and then I can go out and get about two fingers of 
hydrochloric acid to restore my disposition to normal.” 

“All right.” _ Annabelle Lee smiled appreciatively at his hyper- 
bole and started to rise from her chair. 

She got up all right, but her dress caught on something which 
threw her off balance, and she slipped rather awkwardly to the 
floor. 

George sprang belatedly to her assistance and helped her care- 
fully to her feet. For a moment he stood with his arm around 
her, steadying her. 

During that moment he became conscious that what his arm 
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one else with whom he came 
in contact. He somehow 
knew that she reacted favor- 
ably to being treated rough. 

Bill Johnson had assigned 
her to a desk adjacent to 
George’s own corner en- 
closure. They had a certain 
amount of privacy which 
daily grew less as the gang 
got better acquainted with 
Annabelle. 

For Annabelle turned out 
to be a wow. She clicked 
with everybody she met, 
from the owner of the news- 
paper down to the copy-boys 
who tried to make up errands 
they could do for her. 

Even the other women em- 
ployees liked her. “They 
would,” George reflected with 
cynical accuracy. “The cow- 
ardly sex realizes that there 
is no danger of real rivalry 
from a cripple.” 

But association with wom- 
en did Annabelle a lot of 
good. Either by emulation 
or direct assists, she acquired 
a more conventional ward- 
robe and a coiffure which, 
while still pre-deluge as to 
length, was more becoming 
as a frame for her rather 
childlike features. She 
turned out to be absurdly 
young-looking, at least in the 
face—especially so consider- 
ing that she must have had 
a rather painful existence. 

George would often look 
over at her there at her 
near-by desk, smiling com- 
placently as she turned out 
typewritten drivel by the 
yard, and marvel at the con- 
fident cheerfulness of her. 
The woman just — couldn't 
have any brains. Didn’t she 
know that the world wasn’t 
giving her a fair break? 

Bah! George would turn 
from such a contemplation 
of her dumb and unreason- 
able happiness and overwrite 
his column with scathing sar- 
casm about the exasperating 
inconsistencies of the femi- 
nine clucks. All in all, An- 
nabelle was a great stimulus 
to George. He wrote more 
and funnier under the goad 
of her visible presence than 
he ever had before. 

Of course he could not di- 
rectly guy her work, now 
that she was employed by 


encompassed was not soft and pliable flesh. The girl’s entire the same newspaper, but he did manage to inaugurate a more or 


torso was encased in a steel harness or a cast. 
No wonder she looked fat and clumsy! 


less subtle burlesque of it under the sub-heading, “Hope for the 
Hopeless,” in which he pretended to deal with the troubles of 


For a second he almost expressed a suddenly evoked and un- imaginary correspondents. 


characteristic.sympathy, but he looked at her first. Her eyes tele- One of the initial entries under that banner was: 


graphed him not to. “It’s something I never mention,” they said. 


““Dear Miss Holcomb: Our dam cow simply will not give 


So he too said nothing about it then or later, but he knew milk. What is there to be cheerful about in that case? 


why Nellie Revell’s book had made such an impression on her. 


“‘Orphan Annie.’ 


And he knew instinctively that she did not want to be accorded “*Why, Annie, you ought not to blame your poor heifer for 


any special consideration on account of her physical disability. not giving milk. 


You should be thankful for whatever she 


So at that instant he adopted a policy that was to continue dur- does for you. In asking for blessings it is best not to be too 
ing the entire duration of their relationship, the policy of being specific. Are you sure that your cow is not a toreador’s pet?’ ” 


more brusque and more sharply satirical with her than with any- If Annabelle was punctured by 


(Continued on page 92) 
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T was at breakfast the 

morning after the sail- 
ing of the Luxoria that I 
meets up with Ease Lari- 
gan. He slithers into the 
seat opposite me with all 
the clatter and crash of an 
eel gliding through a pool 
of oil. That’s Ease all 
over—noiseless. 

“Hello, crook,” I greets 
him cordially. “Got your 
oceans mixed, haven’t 
you?” 

“Nope, bandit,” returns 
Larigan. ‘This is the At- 
lantic, isn’t it?” 

“That’s the gossip up in the smoke-room,” I admits, “but when 
did you and the Pacific split up?” 

“Well,” says Ease, “it seems that some bozo got hooked for 
twenty grand by a couple of slick digits on a China boat a month 
or so ago. He let out a non-stop yowl—” 

“Just at that time,” I cuts in, “I suppose you were in Mus- 
catine, Iowa, arranging to buy a franchise in the Epworth League.” 

“Not. exactly,” returns Larigan. “By a strange coincidence I 
happened to be on the same steamer.” 

“And,” I adds, “by even a stranger coincidence, you filled in a 
straight flush against the come-on’s four bullets,” 

“Truth,” says Ease, digging into his scrambled hen-fruit, “is a 
stranger to fiction, but such indeed was the peculiar chain of cir- 
cumstances. However, you flatter me beyond my poor merits. 
It was only four typewriters that I topped.” 

“Am I to believe,” I comes back, “that you committed the 
crudity of drawing a queen into your straight flush?” 

“Hardly,” smiles Larigan. “I discarded a queen to make the 
hand. No,” he goes on, “they had nothing on me, but the Pacific 
Mail and the P. and O. suggested that I take my cards and spades 
elsewhere.” 

“So,” says I, “the Atlantic is to have the benefit of your com- 
pany with the original cast.” 

“There have been a few changes,” returns Ease. ‘Gumshoe 
Hawkins is still with me, but Joe Silvers has given me the out 
How’d you like to cut in and play the part of the North Dakota 
granger who doesn’t know a card from a caboose?” 

“Be yourself, bobo,” I growls. “This filet mignon is no longer 
fish. For two years, now, I’ve been so honest there’s talk in Chi- 
cago of having me pinched for blocking traffic.” 
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“What's your business this trip, 

Mr. Goodbody? Pretzel designing?” 

“T think,” returns Larigan, “I'll bea 

druggist. I once worked half a day 
in a pharmacy.” 


“Off the pasteboards altogether?” inquires Larigan. 

“And how!” says I. “In the set I dissipate with now, we play 
for burned matches. It’s only when we have a round of roudles 
on four pictures or better that you can put a good match in the 
pot. We settle ten on the hundred.” 

“Well,” shrugs Ease, “I knew a feller once that was honest, and 
he got along pretty good. You're not disgustingly honest, are 
you?” 

“Don’t worry,” I assures him, “about me acting the crab and 
crabbing your act. My honesty doesn’t fit so tight it hurts. And 
I’m not looking for a percentage of the net for padlocking my 
trap, either.” 

“That’s right handsome of you,” says Larigan. 

“Handsome, nothing,” I grunts. “I’m doing a public service. 
Any sap that’ll sit in on a poker fiesta with lads he doesn’t know - 
from the cradle, ought to be trimmed to the skin. Money in his 
hands is just as much of a menace as a bottle of nitro in the 
mitts of a baby with the palsy. However,” I adds, “you're not 
going to find the pickings so easy on this duck-pond.” 

“Why not?” demands Ease. “Don’t three of a kind beat aces 
up on this man’s ocean?” 

“They do,” says I, “but it’s harder to dress up a table with 
come-ons who'll hold aces up against a stranger’s threes. In the 
first place the mob on these canoes is wiser than the crowd you've 
been hooking up with. In the second place, the Atlantic liners 
are all cluttered up with signs warning the customers against 
getting into friendly games with smoke-room athletes.” 

“Signs, my eye!” comes back Larigan. ‘“They’ve even got ’em 
hanging on the equator out in the Pacific—but they don’t stop 
anybody. I won fifteen hundred iron men one trip from the guy 








that wrote ‘em, and a grand from the bird that had ’em hung up. 
They've got ‘Stop, Look and Listen’ signs at every grade-crossing 
in America, but aren’t there plenty of lads that'll gamble with a 
locomotive that’s a perfect stranger to them?” 

“Perhaps,” says I; “but you'll find a cannier layout to deal with 
and deal to on this oil-can.” 

“Of course,” returns Ease, sugaring his Java, “I’ve never trotted 
out my technique on this side of the Big Chaser, but I find that the 
yokel rate per thousand is about the same wherever you go, with 
a slight increase in Manhattan and Cook County. Aren’t there 
just as many take-a-chance boys heading for Europe as there are 
trekking for Hawaii and China and Australia?” 

“Probably,” I agrees; “but from what I've seen of the passengers 
on this packet, it’s going to take some technique to pry the leather- 
vests loose from their pokes. Most of ’em look like high, loose 
and liberal plungers who'll bet you it’s wet any day it rains if 
you give ’em the right odds.” 

“Not to this camera-eye,” comes back Larigan. “As a matter 
of fact, I've already cut out of the herd a couple of bozos with 
wads burning holes in their pockets and crying for a father’s 
care. The stuffed shirt that just walked by the table is one of ’em. 
Name’s Duffield; he’s got a dollar for every brunette in Africa.” 

“From where I sit,” says I, “he stacks up like the kind of 
frozen face you can’t even get near without a letter of introduc- 
tion and a litter of personal magnetism.” 

“Honesty,” remarks 
Ease, “apparently has 
dulled your wits. Be- 
fore the day’s out, Duf- 
field’ll be begging me to 
take a hand in a small 
game, and he wont take 
no for an answer, either. 
Gumshoe’s planting the 
seed. All I do is mow 
the lawn.” 

“Who’s the other 
sucker?” I inquires. 

“A young feller,” re- — 
turns Larigan, “I seen 
turn fifteen thousand 
fish-skins over to the 
purser for safekeeping. 
Monicker’s Gilbert— 
Dan Gilbert. He’s going 
over to Paris on some 
business deal that calls 
for cash on the hoof.” 

“Nice piece of 
change,” I comments, 
“but what makes you 
think he’ll peel freely? 
Maybe he’s an Armenian 
brought up in Scotland 
and has only one-way 
pockets.” 

“They could even be 
lined with fish-hooks,” 
says Ease. “Once I get 
him to lose even a ten- 
cent pot, I fetch him for 
the whole roll.” 

“How do you figure 
that?” I asks. 

“People,” replies Lari- 
gan, “don’t go broke 
holding losing hands.” 

“No?” says I. “What 
breaks them, then?” 

“Trying to get even,’ 
returns Ease... . . 

I’ve got a box seat 
when the curtain rises on 
Larigan’s play. We're 
stretched out on 
steamer-chairs, me get- 
ting an eyeful of ocean 
and Ease reading “The 
Life and Letters of 
Bishop Atwell,” when 
Duffield: strolls up with 
Gumshoe Hawkins. 
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“Please do,” begs the gal. “‘Dan's been drawing 
money from the purser all morning. I'm so un- 





“Care about sitting in a little game of penny ante?” inquires 
the come-on after a few cracks about how much weather we've 
been having lately. 

“No, thanks,” comes back Larigan coldly. 
never to play with strangers.” 

“Strangers?” blusters Duffield. “Do I look like a card-sharp?” 

“I never knew,” returns Ease dryly, “that there was any stand- 
ardized look for card-sharps. At any rate,” he adds, “I merely 
observed that you were a stranger.” 

“You may have heard of me,” says the sucker, producing a 
card. “I’m J. Horace Duffield, of Duffield, Duffield, Duffield and 
Duffield, Investments. This gentleman is Amos Crane, one of the 
biggest merchants in Des Moines.” 

“Des Moines?” brightens up Larigan, at that. “Know De Witt 
Stevens?” 

“Do I know De Witt?” beams Gumshoe. “Do I know my own 
mother? What a laugh they’ll have at Rotary when I tell ’em I 
was asked if I was acquainted with De Witt. Why, me and 
him’s so thick they say out in Des Moines that I get a toothache 
when he has a cavity. Ever meet his wife?” 

“No,” says Ease. “She was a Miss Brennan, wasn’t she?” 

“Yeh,” comes back Hawkins. “One of the Ottumwa Brennans. 
She’s loads of fun. Where did you meet up with De Witt?” 

“At the Iowa Moose convention,” replies Larigan. “You may 
have heard him speak of me. Goodbody’s the name, Jasper 

Goodbody.” 

“I sure did,” says 
Gumshoe, “and from 
what he told me,” he 
adds slyly, “you two 
boys did some cutting- 
up together.” 

“A little,” smiles Ease. 
“I'd be glad to play 
cards with a friend of 
Stevens, but—” 

“Tl guarantee Duf- 
field,” cuts in Hawkins. 
“He’s one of us. How 
about you?” he asks me. 
“Want to take a hand?” 

“Not me,” says I. “I 
gave up sitting up all 
night with sick poker- 
hands years ago. I'll 

‘ maybe come around a 
little later and kibitz 
awhile.” 

“There’s a lad over 
there who looks kind of 
lonesome,” remarks 
Larigan, pointing to a 
well-built young fellow 
leaning against the rail 

. several yards away. 
A “He’s got a wife with 
him,” objects Duffield. 

“Then he’s a cinch for 
a card-game,” says I. 
“Tl bet he’ll grab you 
around the neck and kiss 
you if you ask him.” 

“T’ll try him,” agrees 
the customer, and the 
blind goes over to lead 
the blind into Larigan’s 
trap. 

“Remember,” whispers 
Ease to Gumshoe, 
“you're from Des Moines. 
Don’t let your tongue 
slip on a couple of cock- 
tails and begin bragging 
what a great nine o’clock 
sport you are in Tampa, 
Florida, or Androscog- 
gin, Maine.” 

i “I wont,” promises 
the slicker, “and you're a 
Moose. Don’t go horn- 
ing into the Elks by mis- 
happy I could drown myself.” take. By the way,” he 
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adds, “what’s your business this trip, Mr. Goodbody? Pretzel 
designing?” 

“I think,” returns Larigan, “I'll be a druggist. I once worked 
half a day in a pharmacy.” 

“Gilbert’s hooked,” announces Ease, as the young fellow towed 
by Duffield approaches. “Did De Witt ever tell you,” he gabbles 
on to Gumshoe, “how me and him put over Joe Duffus on the 
platform committee—” 

A half-hour or so later when I strolls into the smoke-room I 
finds the four of ’em and two other lads attracted by the scent of 
poker chips, picking ’em up and laying ‘em down. Larigan’s using 
his usual come-on technique. 

Gilbert opens a pot for a dollar—the limit. I’m standing behind 
Ease’s chair, and I sees his hand—a six of spades, an eight of 
diamonds, a ten of hearts, a queen of clubs and a trey of spades— 
a layout with no pride of ancestry or hope of posterity. 

“Let’s keep out the grocery clerks,” suggests Larigan, shoving in 
two blues. 

“And the farmhands,” says Gumshoe, tilting the pot one more. 

“Also the soda-jerkers and the able seamen,” grins Gilbert, see- 
ing the raises and topping ’em. 

Ease draws two cards to his eight, ten and queen. The chances 
of filling a straight open two ways in the middle are just about as 
good as my chances of becoming the queen mother of Arabia, but 
Larigan hooks the rare and needful. 

Gilbert, who’s also drawn two cards, bets. Ease raises, and 
the rest of the chip-chauffeurs drive into the discard. 

“What you so proud of?” asks Larigdn, after calling a reraise 
from the youngster. 

“Three little ace boys all in a row,” returns Gilbert, facing ’em 
up. “What does it beat and by how much?” 

“My threes and plenty,” grunts Ease, and tosses his queen high 
straight into the deck. “If this keeps up,” he adds, fingering the 
few whites and reds before him, “I’ll be coming back this way in 
the hayloft of a cattle boat.” 

“And Tl be one of the crew,” remarks Gumshoe, who’s down 
to the cloth, 

For an hour or more I watch Larigan staging his come-on 
charity and advertising gag, letting Duffield and Gilbert and the 
other two entries raise him out of pots he’s got cinched, permitting 
himself to be caught out on limbs and otherwise playing the game 
with all the skill and finesse of a blind Eskimo doing fancy Irish 
lacework for the first time. The fruit’s not 
yet ripe enough for the plucking, and from 
what I know of Ease’s system, it wont be 
till every last picture card in the deck has 
been pinked. 

You know what pinking is, of course. No? 
Well, it’s the highest art of the manicure 
applied to the backs 
of cards. Give a 
slick digit a sharp set 
of scratchers, and in 
the course of time 
he'll have every ace 
and picture in the 
pack nailed and iden- 
tified for future ref- 
erence. You may 
not think that merely 
knowing the distribu- 
tion of high cards on 
your own deal would 
be such a bear of a 
percentage in a six- 
or eight-handed game 
until you stop and 
figure that the 
swifty’s not only 
pally with the ae 
nent past rds in 
the deck oo has a 
sidekick in the game 
to whipsaw the 
suckers with raises. 
You don’t have to 
have more than a few 
sets of fours against 
full houses to make a 
tramp out of the 54 +) 
Bank of England. 
The stuff about 
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“My Curse is a Tender Heart 


sharks dealing from the top, middle or bottom and dragging aces 
out of their sleeves is mostly newspaper hooey. I never heard 
of but one slicker—a lad named Ladyfingers—who could give you 
the cards he wished, and I hadn’t seen him operate. On the China 
boats, Larigan occasionally produced a fifth king or something, 
but only against saps dizzy with dope or drinks. 

When I drifts up to the smoke-room just before dinner, the 
entire aspect of the little game of penny ante has changed. It’s 
now five-dollar ante and ten-dollar limit, and both Ease and Gum- 
shoe have a screen of chip stacks in front of ’em. Practically all 
the heavy play is between Larigan and Gilbert. The others are 
just anteing their lives away. The whipsaw is clicking on all its 
teeth. 

I remains at the table long enough to see the youngster hooked 
for a couple of pots running into the hundreds. He's got nerve, 
and I’m almost sorry for him as he rushes in wildly, swinging raises 
right and left at a cool guy who’s waiting for him with loaded 
gloves. But after all, why give a sucker an even break? He prob- 
ably wouldn’t know what to do with it. 

‘Make expenses?” I asks Larigan at the dinner-table. 

“A fairish day, brother,” he returns. “Three grand from Gil- 
bert, one from Duffield and a few hundred apiece from the other 
big-game hunters. Don’t you want to cut in for a piece of change 
tonight?” 

“Nix, no and likewise not,” says I. “Even the cockeye is 
quicker than my hand these days, and I’d be in the dishonorable 
position of having to play square in a crooked game.” 

“You don’t think that I’d give you the run-around, do you?” de- 
mands Ease, indignant. 

“T trust you,” I assures him gently, “just about as far, conserva- 
tively estimated, as I can throw an overgrown elephant by its 
pin-feathers with my arm in a sling. You may mean well, but I 
never fail to count my fingers after shaking hands with you.” 

“T suppose,” sneers Larigan, “folks find themselves with an extra 
finger after shaking hands with you?” 

I develop such a distaste to watching the slaughter of the come- 
ons that I don’t even go up to the smoke-room that night. I figure 
on staying away from the gamboleers for the rest of the hop, but 
such is not my luck. 

I’m on my way 
to breakfast ‘next 
morning when I 
feels a light tap on 
my shoulder. Turn- 
ing, I finds myself 
facing a dainty 
little knockout that 
I'd noticed on the 
promenade deck 
several times. 

“May I speak to 
you a few seconds?” 
she inquires. Her 
lips are trembly, and 
her eyes are sad 
with the hang-over 
of a cry in ’em. 

“If you don’t,” I 
comes back, gallant, 
“the trip’ll be a 
total loss for me.” 

“The man sitting 
at your table in the 
dining-room,” she 
goes on. “Do you 
know him well?” 

“Ease?” I returns. 
“Easy,” I catches 
myself. “I mean 
he’s easy to know— 
sociable and all 
that.” 

“Is he a profes- 
sional gambler?” 
she blurts out. 

“Goodbody!” I 
exclaims. “He’s a 
druggist from Syra- 
cuse. What makes 
you think he’s a 
gambler?” 

“I'm Mrs. Gil 


















“Got a straight?” asks Ease. “The 

information department,” returns the 

other, “is around the corner. This 
is the investment department.” 
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“For the rest of the trip,” 
says the captain, “I shall 
have to ask you gentlemen 
to remain in your cabins. 
Professional gamblers—” 


“My husband has been playing cards 
I know 


bert,” returns the eyeful. 


with him, and has already lost over five thousand dollars. 
Dan’s being cheated.” 

“Have you told your husband what you think?” I asks. 

“He wont listen to me,” she sobs. “And the money isn’t his 
to lose. He’s taking it abroad for his firm I don’t know 
why I’m telling you this, but I got to do something or he'll be 
ruined. For all I know,” she goes on, agitated, “you may be a 
confederate of his.” 

“I’m not,” I assures her. 

“No,” says she with a faint smile. “I don’t think you are. You 
look honest and kind.” 

“Have you told anybody else about your suspicions?” I inquires. 

“I’m afraid,” she returns. “Dan would almost kill me if I 
went to the captain or the purser—” 

“Well,” I cuts in, “you may be all wrong about Goodbody 
being a shark. He’s perhaps just had a run of cards. They may 
run for your husband the rest of the trip, and you'll be spending 
the winnings on the Rue de la Pay-as-you-enter.” 

“T wouldn’t be afraid at all,” says Mrs. Gilbert “if the game 
was square. Dan is a wonderful player—he’s wonderful at every- 
thing, but how can anybody win agajnst cheaters?” 

“Just in what way do you think he’s being cheated?” I asks. 
“You must remember there are other men in the game, besides 
a whole mob looking on.” 

“T have no idea,” she returns, “but don’t gamblers mark cards? 
I read some place where they scratch them with their finger-nails 
or something.” 

“Tt’s been heard of,” I admits. 

“Wont you please talk to Mr. Goodbody?” she pleads. “Maybe 
he’ll give the money back if he knows it isn’t really Dan’s. Per- 
haps you can frighten him into it We’ve only been mar- 
ried six months, and my whole life is being ruined in that smoking- 
room.” And the big blue eyes go rainy. 

“T don’t know what I can do,” I mutters, dubiously, “but I'll 
see.” 

Along about noon I drifts up to the smoke-room, but there’s 
no game in progress. From the steward I learns that Larigan 
and Gilbert had played two-handed stud for an hour or so, after 
which they had retired to Ease’s stateroom for greater privacy. 
I have no idea of crashing the slicker’s cabinet. 

As I’m going in to lunch, Mrs. Gilbert stops me. “Have you 
seen him?” she asks eagerly. 








“No chance yet,” says I. “I'll talk to him at the table if he 
comes in.” 

“Please do,” begs the gal. 
the purser all morning 
myself.” 

“Forget it,” says I, patting her shaking shoulders. 
thing’ll work out all right.” 

I’ve almost finished my meal when Larigan oozes into his 
seat. He’s got the smile that launched a thousand chips which 
brought back several prizes apiece. 

“Where you been hiding out?” I asks. 

“Me and Danny boy,” returns Ease, “have been shooting a little 
private table-stakes stud in my stateroom.” 

“What’s the matter, jackal?” I grunts. “Do you have to drag 
your kill into a cave to tear it to pieces?” 

“We had to duck,” explains Larigan. “Gilbert’s skirt’s been 
hanging around trying to smear up the works.” 

“How much you got him in the red now?” I inquires. 

“A mere matter of seventy-five hundred,” comes back Ease. 
“T’m billing him for the rest of the roll this afternoon.” 

Me me,” says I, “what kind of a game of stud does Gilbert 
ay?” 

ae kind the doctor ordered,” grins Larigan. “High and 
wide.’ 

“Assuming the game was square,” I continues, “what sort of 
chance would he have against you?” 

“Fifty-fifty,” returns Ease. “He knows his cards and spades 
well enough.” 

“Well,” says I, looking Larigan straight in the pan, “he’s going 
to get a chance to show me.” 

“Oh, ho.” laughs Ease. “Want to dunk your bread in the 
gravy, eh?” 

“Nope,” I comes back,.“I’m just going to kibitz while you 
and Gilbert play“on the up and up.” 

““What’s the joke?” “frowns the slicker. 

“Just a little piece of high-seas humor,” I replies. “You've 
crooked the boy out of half his poke. The rest you win honest or 
not at all.” 

“Huh?” mumbles Larigan, 

“My curse,” says I, “is a tender heart. 


“Dan’s been drawing money from 
I’m so unhappy I could drown 


“Every- 


As you know, I quit 


“the sharping profession because of the attacks of sentiment I 


used to get every time I rolled a rube into ruin. I got an acute 
attack right now.” (Continued on page 140) 
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‘THE great dusty limousine appeared a Frankenstein gone mad! 

On and on beneath a whitish moon it plunged, rocking 
Barstow, Summit, 
Three times since sunset 
But a stoical negro worked the big 
Their quarry soon vanished down asphalted 


down mountain curves, skidding on corners. 
Victorville—through San Bernardino. 
had motor-cops pursued. 
wheel expertly. 
distance. 

The wizened little passenger exulted: San Bernardino to Cuca- 
monga; Cucamonga to Upland; across into Claremont; La Verne 
and Azusa—Monrovia, Arcadia. Finally Foothill Boulevard. 

Up in Altadena far-flung Los Angeles was a Sea of Fallen 
Stars. Toward a cafon in the hills the limousine now veered. 
Massive gates banked by acres of thick shrubbery hid a wide 
Italian house. White walls, long flanked balconies, ghostly white 
curtains—these stood out sharply in strong lunar brilliance. Yet 
the great pile was darkened. Even the globes on the gate-posts 
were lampless. ; 

The tired limousine reached the gates of this estate. 

No one saw its arrival; the district was deserted. The little 
man climbed down. Pushing open the gates, he swung back to 
the running-board. The car purred forward and mounted the 
drive. 

as 
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Its journey ended at the foot of marble steps. The motor 
died to silence—ear-splitting silence broken only by insects. The 
piercing brightness of twin headlamps bored across a mystic, sleep- 
ing valley. Like a two-legged spider the speed-mauled passenger 
hurried up to the door. 

Not more than five feet tall, he was, in a queer frock coat of 
antiquated cut. His black felt hat was circular and flat. Old- 
fashioned cylindrical cuffs slipped down on his wrists as a stubby 
thumb jabbed hard at the doorbell. Again and again it jabbed 
hard at the doorbell. At length a light showed. 

“Who is it? What’s wanted?” 

“That you, Kling?” barked the one from below. 

“Yeah. Who is it?” 

“Me—Seba Fawkes.” 

“Where’d you come from now?” 

“T’'ll tell you later. Be quick an’ let me in.” 

“Sheriff Morse after you?” 

“No. What about him?” 

“They’s warrants out. You know that, don’t you? 
restin’ us at daybreak.” 

The little man was startled. He glanced around in panic. 
the nocturnal- shrubbery showed no signs of life. 


He’s ar- 


But 











“Muffett was bad—irremediably bad. He killed cold-bloodedly, deliberately—a conscienceless 
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“Turn off them headlamps!” he called to the negro. Then he 


kept in the shadow till the house had enveloped him. 

A heavy-set man with domelike forehead, square shoulders and 
simian arms regarded the intruder in the strange white hall. He 
wore dressing-gown and slippers. His hair was disheveled; his 
eyes disclosed pouches. 

“You darned ol’. fool!” he exclaimed in disgust. 
know you've come back to a trap?” 

“No, I aint. I’ve found a way out.” 

The worry-plagued householder barred the great door. 
into the library. You’ve found what way out?” 

“They've really returned indictments ag’in’ us?” 

“Tl say they have—at four this afternoon. They'll round us 
up at dawn. They’ve got Wilkins already; caught him at the office.” 

“Has it got in the papers?” 

“In the papers? Oh, Lord!” 

They were scattered about the library, dozens of papers. Kling 
slapped one angrily where it lay on the tablé. The little man 
paled. A greenish lampshade illumined his countenance. It was 
evil-lined. When he pulled off the clerical-looking hat, his fringe 
of white hair seemed unhealthy. He smoothed the news-sheets 
while Kling strode the floor. 


“Don’t you 


“Come 


Dudley Pell Ey 


assassin without one redeeming trait.” 


Illustrated by Arthur E. Becher 


“Might as well get ready for our zebra-suits, Seba. I guess the 
jig’s up. They’ve got us dead to rights.” 

All of the papers flaunted big-type “banners” smeared across 
front pages. They were fraught with catastrophe: 


Fawkes Finance Jam Unpver Granp Jury Prose! 
$50,000 Shortage Spells. Investment House Crash 


Failure of Fawkes-Panamint Mine Shows [Illegal Conversion of 
Funds to Directors—Seba Fawkes Missing—State Cor- 
poration Commissioner Refuses Sale of More 
Securities While Small Investors Stand 
to Lose Life Savings 
“Fifty thousand dollars wrecks us—a bally fifty thousand!” 
Kling’s voice held a rasp. 

“No, it don’t, Jerem. Not by a damn’ sight.” 

“T suppose you know where you can get fifty thousand dollars. 
After this!” The speaker cynically waved at the headlines. 

“T do, Jerem. “Yes.” 

Kling’s thick eyebrows puckered. “Where you been? 
it you’ve done?” 


What is 
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The silence which followed the shot was horrible. 


“Found a way out. Found fifty thousand dollars.” 

A clock ticked somewhere—a grim, ghostly sentinel. 

“Well,” growled the first, “if you’ve found it, where is it?” 

“T haven’t got it on me. But I know where it is; that’s why 
I came back. Since noon t’day I’ve bruk every speed law Cali- 
fornia ever had—to get down here an’ tell you. J’ve discovered 
Big Tait!” 

Kling sat down on the arm of a chair, staring. 
covered who?” 

“TJ knew Anderson’d squeal. 
outside the State. 
0’ you. I went into Nevada an’ headed for Reno, 


“You've dis- 


I got 


Wipplewaite warned me. 
Keepin’ my freedom, I might help. the rest 
At twelve this 
noon I reached the minin’ camp o’ Coffin—you recollec’ Coffin, 


The car needed water on the edge o’ 


an’ how it was abandoned? 
Explorin’ 


the camp. My nigger went one way; I went another. 
the place, I come across Tait.” 

“Tait? Tait?” 

“Bartholomew Tait. I knew him right off. But he didn’t see 
me. I got away safely.” 
“You mean that outlaw who killed a guard at Quentin?” 

“There aint a gray-haired banker in the West don’t remember 
Big Tait.an’ the terror he raised some twenty year back. Wells- 
Fargo Offered twenty thousand for his hide, dead or alive. Mind 
you, dead or alive! Santa Fe raised it ten. Bankers Association 
offered twenty thousand more. Don’t know what the State o’ 
California put up after his jail-break. Anyhow, he’s up t’ Coffin 
—Coffin, Nevada—I seen him there m’self.” 

“What’s he doing up there?” 

“Hidin’, I s’pose. Las’ place on earth that they’d ever think 
to look.” 
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Fawkes stood gazing at Tait, his gun-muzzle 


“Wait a minute! .... Tait! Say, I remember now. That’s 
where he come from—Coffin, Nevada. I’ve heard my uncle speak 
o’ the dance-hall he run. He killed a man named Rally—I think 
about some woman—” 

“‘He’s done lots worse’n that. Shot dozens o’ people in his long 
career 0’ crime. He’s a killer on principle—an all-around bad- 
man. It’$a@ debt to society we'll be payin’ to bag him.” 

“And tge’s hiding in Coffin?” 

“In thejback of a bank. Not another livin’ soul there, that I 
could discover. Just up there alone, with the heat an’ the lizards. 
Remember, Jerem, rewards aint outlawed in cases like Tait’s. 
Now don’t you see why I’ve come back here flyin’?” 

Kling considered darkly. “But who’s going to bag him?” he 
asked in slight petulance. 

“Tt’s up to us to do it—up to the Directors of the Fawkes 
corporation. It’ll take more’n you an’ me to fetch that feller in. 
An’ to hire some outsiders means splittin’ the reward. Wallace 
an’ Grimshaw’s gotta help us—” 

“But I never went hunting a man in my life.” After a moment, 
vehemently: “And I don’t hanker specially to stalk this Big Tait.” 

“No,” jeered the other, “you’d rather go to jail.” 

Kling flushed wrathfully. “Are you calling me a coward?” 

“T’m sayin’ it’s up to us—whilst we got our freedom—to cap- 
ture this outlaw an’ fix up our finances. If we lay fifty thousand 
dollars, new money, on the blotter, we can fix the rest. I’d rather 
make the try than be allus a—a fugitive.” 

“Even if we tried it, we need some one along who can handle 
a gun. Tait was considered a hair-trigger expert—” 

“T can find some one who'll handle a gun. I’ve thought it all 
out on that fast ride down.” 














wilting. Tait spoke: 


“Who do you know that wont want some reward?” 

“A feller who wont be in any place to claim it. A chap named 
Muffett who’s hidin’ in Los Angeles.” 

Kling’s frown snapped away. His big mouth dropped open. 
“You know Muffett—really?—personally? You mean that gun- 
man who’s wanted in New York?” 

“Mile-Away Sweeney says when I helped him that if I ever 
wanted anyone for a matter o’ gun-play, he knew where Slim 
Muffett could be got for a price.” 

“But there’s a reward out for him—almost as much as there 
is for this Tait!” 

“No, there aint. Just a measly five thousand, and five thousand 
wont help us. Muffett’s the feller who suits our job fine. I'll 
offer him a thousand dollars to come along with us in case we 
have to fetch Tait in—dead. He wants money right now to get 
out of the country.” 

“But where’ll we dig up even a thousand dollars to pay off 
Muffett—with the District Attorney in charge of our bank 
accounts?” 

“Do you think I’m a fool? We'll pay Muffett nothin’. I said 
I'll offer it to him, but after he’s turned the trick—after we've 
got Tait’s body back here in Los Angeles—we'll tip off the officers 
where Muffett can be found. We'll not only collect that five 
thousand too, but they'll lug him back to York State an’ give him 
the Chair. What’s a better way to get rid of a feller you owe 
a thousand dollars?” And Fawkes laughed curtly—a dry, cackling 
smirk. 

“T don’t like it,” Kling argued. But Fawkes cut him short. 

“TI don’t care whether you like it or not. I’m the chief one 
interested, an’ you'll do as I say. Get Wallace an’ Grimshaw by 


“Well, neighbor, you've got more nerve than you look for your size.” 


tellyphone t’night. We'll start before daybreak an’ reach Coffin 
by noon.” 

“You're sure o’ getting Muffett?” 

“If Sweeney’s in Los Angeles, an’ I rather think he is. I'll 


see him t’night an’ be back by three a. Mm.” 


E was a thin, wiry, sleek-faced fellow in his thirties. He wore 

an oversized buff-colored cap with swank—also tortoise-shell 
spectacles and a blue sack suit. In the suit’a pin-line thread of 
white showed faintly; it gave his lean frame a well-groomed 
appearance. The soft white collar of a sport-shirt was upturned 
about his neck. His socks were black silk, his shoes patent 
leather. 

Vaguely his face had a Mephistophelean cast—a high and 
slightly receding forehead, a thin, prominent, symmetrical nose, 
a well-chiseled mouth and a classic chin. His hair was neatly 
cut, his eyebrows thin and arched. He smoked cigarettes with 
careless abandon. 

One mar on otherwise handsome and not unintelligent. features 
was a sunken left eye—a dull, brown, lifeless eye which stared 
straight ahead and even in slumber was never quite’ closed. 
Ordinarily he conversed from one side of his mouth-not be- 
cause he wished to affect undue toughness of character but be- 
cause his front teeth were missing on the other. 

“What's the use of gettin’ ’em fixed up?” he remarked as the 
touring-car churned through heated sand. “I'll only have ‘em 
knocked out again—when I get the third degree for this job or 
some other.” 

They were a queerly assorted party. 

Wallace, in the front seat, was doing (Continued on page 122) 
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The master milliner 
of “The Green Hat” 
turns his talent for 
society satire to a 
great green gem— 
and proves himself a 
master lapidarist. 


Illustrated by 
Wallace Morgan 


[* cannot be too clearly understood 
that I do not know these people. 
Society has nothing to offer a serious 
man—that is my position. No one 
will deny, of course, that such a life 
has its uses. I am speaking of the life 
called high. No one will deny that it 
gives employment to a large number 
of people. Moreover, horses like it. 
On the other hand, it has aspects 
which must necessarily be offensive to 
a serious man. It is the intention to 
deal with those aspects truthfully and 
fearlessly. 

You will be asking how I come to 
know such people. I do not. As a 
student of human nature, however, it 
is my duty to keep in touch with every 
corner of the community. Thus I hear 
of such people as Mrs. Angel and the 
fellow Dwight-Rankin from my cousin 
Pullman, who has degraded the exer- 
cise of a naturally feeble intelligence to the service of a man 
about town. 

Mrs. Angel appears to have added to the advantages of being 
born the daughter of an admiral by having married a colonel. 
My cousin Pullman tells me that they are both dead. One can 
only regret, therefore, that one is too late to tender sympathy 
to the gallant men. Such women as Mrs. Angel are scarcely a 
credit to the Services; while as for that fellow Dwight-Rankin, 
one can only view with deep alarm the state of a country in 
which such men are permitted to die a natural death. 

No one will deny that society should be a gathering of elegant 
people for the purposes of being elegant. One thinks of people 
in society as charming triflers. One imagines them as spending 
their days in bandying about airy nothings. One pictures them 
as nonchalantly engaged in the high-class diversions of golf, 
tennis and polo. One visualizes them as having a series of baths 
day and night with that fearless disregard for the after-effects 
of continual immersion in water which characterizes the in- 
heritors of Vikings and Norsemen. One reads of them as going 
out in the evenings to dine off the more expensive fishes, the 
more picturesque birds and the palest vegetables. One does 
not think of them as preying on their fellows. 

My cousin Pullman says that the present industrial conditions 
are to blame for that. He says that a beautiful widow like Mrs. 
Angel, finding herself in straitened circumstances, will avenge 
herself on the world at large. He says that she is quite right 
to get what she can out of life. You can see that my cousin 
Pullman is already tainted by the flippant materialism of the 
people with whom he passes his time. The influence of that 


fellow Dwight-Rankin is not only ruining his life, but undoubt- 

edly shortening it. My cousin Pullman says that Dwight-Rankin 

breakfasts off two green olives and a biscuit soaked in rum. 
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Mr. Curzon’s features were arranged by 
Nature with a view to expressing (a) sus- 
picion, (b) skepticism, (c) incredulity 
and (d) downright disbelief. “What a 
beautiful stone!” said Mr. Curzon. 


Apparently it was Dwight-Rankin who introduced him to the 
beautiful widow Mrs. Angel. One imagines Mrs. Angel, from 
her frequent photographs in the modish journals, as living in 
surroundings of inconceivable luxury and polish. Actually, my 
cousin Pullman says, she lives in a garage not far from Bucking- 
ham Palace, but not very near either. The garage has been 
converted into a pretty-enough little flat, and there the fellow 
Dwight-Rankin and my cousin Pullman will sit with Mrs. Angel 
of an evening before dinner, and she will give them to drink, 
and they, my cousin Pullman says, will drink. 

One evening Mrs. Angel greeted them with an abstracted air. 
Responding at last, however, to Dwight-Rankin’s raillery, ske 
admitted that she was thoughtful because, acting under the 
grave provocation of repeated invitations, she’ had at last prom- 
ised to dine with Mr. Buggenshaw. 

My cousin Pullman says he was thunderstruck. He did not 
know Mr. Buggenshaw personally—but who, he asks, has not 
heard of him? Indeed, Mrs. Angel’s immediate future filled my 
cousin Pullman with profound depression. He saw her on the 
downward path, dragged down into the depths by moneylenders. 
He saw her ruined and desperate. That fellow Dwight-Rankin 
appears, on the other hand, to have viewed the possibilities with 
considerably less alarm. He merely suggested, with that offen- 
sive air of rectitude which has done so much to bring public- 
school men into discredit in the more virile colonies, that it was 
highly improper for Mrs. Angel to dine alone with Mr. Bug- 
genshaw. 

One can instantly see the fellow Dwight-Rankin’s true char- 
acter in the suggestion. He wanted a free meal. 

My cousin Pullman, on the other hand, was actuated by the 
highest motives of chivalry in endorsing the fellow’s suggestion. 
He says he drew a vivid picture of what might happen to 
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Mrs. Angel if she dined alone with 
Mr. Buggenshaw. Mrs. Angel 
was undoubtedly affected by this. 
My cousin Pullman drove home 
his advantage by reminding her 
with what consternation her late father, the gallant Admiral, 
and her late husband, the gallant Colonel, would view from on 
high the spectacle of their beloved dining alone with Mr. Bug- 
genshaw. 

“In fact,” the gross Dwight-Rankin concluded, “there is only 
one way to put the matter right. Pullman and I will also dine 
with Mr. Buggenshaw.” 

My cousin Pullman says that Mrs. Angel’s acceptance of the 
suggestion was cast in a thoughtful mold owing, as she pointed 
out, to the difficulty of introducing at the last moment two 
strange young men into Mr. Buggenshaw’s house for no other 
apparent purpose than to drink Mr. Buggenshaw’s wines and to 
eat Mr. Buggenshaw’s dinner. One can see the fellow Dwight- 
Rankin expanding at the mere mention of food and drink. At 
his suggestion it was finally decided that Mrs. Angel’s maid should 
ring up Mr. Buggenshaw’s house to say that Mrs. Angel’s two 
elder brothers had suddenly arrived from South America and 
might she bring them to dinner too? 

My cousin Puli,:an says that, though actuated by the highest 
motives of chivalry, he was far from feeling comfortable about 
the whole affair. He says that whereas his feelings for the 
beautiful Mrs. Angel were the very opposite of brotherly, the 
mere suggestion of such a relationship to Dwight-Rankin filled 
him with apprehension. 

Musing thus, he sat staring at Mrs. Angel. She, thoughtful 
too, was playing with a ring on the third finger. of her right hand. 
It was a’great emerald, shining deep and dark in the shadows 








where Mrs. Angel sat resting. Staring at it, my cousin Pullman 
meditated on human vanities, on the worthlessness of precious 
stones in the ever after, on the salvation of the soul, on money. 

“Why,” he ventured at last, “don’t you sell that emerald? 
It is, after all, better to sell everything than to dine with Mr. 
Buggenshaw. Why, a stone like that must be worth a couple of 
thousand pounds!” 

“Oh, it was!” sighed Mrs. Angel. 
five hundred was what I got for it.” 

“Do you mean to say,” said the fellow Dwight-Rankin, “that 
you’ve sold the real emerald and that’s a dud?” 

“But it’s a good dud, isn’t it?” smiled Mrs. Angel, holding the 
great emerald up for him to examine.. One can imagine the 
fellow devouring it with his conceited eyes. One can imagine 
him twiddling about with it under the light as though he knew 
a thing or two—which was obviously about all he did know. 

“T paid forty-two pounds,” sighed Mrs. Angel, “‘to have that 
copy made from the original stone.” 

Dwight-Rankin at last gave it back to her, complimenting her 
on a perfect imitation emerald. “I’d bet anything,” the fellow 
added, “that it would take in anybody who didn’t know some- 
thing about emeralds.” 

My cousin Pullman here makes a confession. He says it 
was he who suggested that they should try “the emerald” on Mr. 
Buggenshaw to see if he was as clever as he was rumored to be. 

One cannot, in this whole business, help sympathizing with 
Mr. Buggenshaw. No doubt, he was not a good man. No 
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doubt, he was a grasping and unscrupulous financier. Neverthe- 
less, it appears that he welcomed my cousin Pullman and the 
fellow Dwight-Rankin in all good faith as Mrs. Angel’s brothers, 
and was more than cordial in his hospitality. Moreover, of the 
ingredients of that hospitality, both separately and as a whole, 
my cousin Pullman speaks very highly indeed. 

The fellow Dwight-Rankin, it appears, was in high good humor 
from the very beginning. He did not so much drink the prof- 
fered cocktails as delete them. My cousin Pullman says that 
Mr. Buggenshaw was undoubtedly puzzled by some of the things 
the fellow said, and that, as they sat down to dinner, it was 
with an effort that the good man pulled himself together and, 
turning to the hitherto silent Mrs. Angel, said heartily: 

“Well, well, it is indeed a pleasure to see you again, my dear 

Mrs. Angel. You have not allowed me the privilege for years— 
not since poor Angel died, I believe.” 
, The last remark, my cousin Pullman says, was unfortunate, 
as it was well known that Mr. Buggenshaw had so pestered 
poor Colonel Angel to repay loans which the gallant Colonel had 
done Mr. Buggenshaw the honor to borrow from him, that the 
persecuted soldier had embraced death from pneumonia with 
relief. Therefore, actuated by the highest motives of chivalry, 
my cousin Pullman was about to change the subject when the 
fellow Dwight-Rankin, doubtless with the same idea in mind, 
in so far as he was capable of entertaining an idea, raised his 
very second-rate voice and said: 

“Tell us about yourself, Mr. Buggenshaw. How is business 
these days? For my part, I am finding the usual difficulties. As 
a confirmed borrower of twenty years’ standing I must say, Mr. 
B., that I find you moneylenders extraordinarily skeptical about 
the financial background of a gentleman’s word of honor.” 

One sympathizes with Mr. Buggenshaw. He had been brought 
up in England on the clear understanding that a gentleman may 
commit murder but must never (a) shoot a fox, or (b) talk of 
money. And here, at his very dinner- 
table, was a so-called gentleman com- 
mitting (b). My cousin Pullman says 
that the atmosphere throbbed with Mr. 
Buggenshaw’s correct indignation. 

“Sir,” said Mr. Buggenshaw at last, 
“T do not lend money. I negotiate 
loans.” 

My cousin Pullman says that, ac- 
tuated by the highest motives of 
chivalry, he sought to distract his host 
by addressing him in the following 
terms: 

“You will no doubt be wondering, 
sir,” said my cousin Pullman, “how it 
is that my brother and I have different sur- 
names.” 

“Now you mention it,” said Mr. Buggen- 
shaw coldly. 

My cousin Pullman was then about to de- 
velop a lie or two in a cultured way when 
the fellow Dwight-Rankin, filling his inferior 
mouth with caviar, said: 

“Tt is due to the fact that our mother, my 
dear Mr. B., had a highly developed talent 
for marriage.” 

“Quite,” said Mr. Buggenshaw coldly. 

“In all,” continued the fellow Dwight-Rankin, sipping his 
champagne with offensive enjoyment, “our mother married three 
times, and we three are each the children of different fathers. 
Her last two husbands were not, unfortunately, up to the stand- 
ard set up by the ‘first, who was a remarkably able and hand- 
some man, and whose son I am. Of her second husband, a Mr. 
Pullman, we cannot say too little. He died of drink, and his 
son, I regret to say, is an interesting if somewhat unwholesome 
example of the effects of heredity on a naturally weak constitu- 
tion. Her third husband, on the other hand, Mrs. Angel’s father, 
was a very lovable man, but singularly lacking in character. 
Having gambled away two fortunes, he died of eating pickled 
herrings on an empty stomach after a night’s card-playing and 
left his daughter penniless—except for that magnificent emerald 
ring!” 

Whereupon the fellow Dwight-Rankin kicked my cousin Pull- 
man under the table to remind him to play up to the exceedingly 
overrated joke about the “emerald.” But before he could so 
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demean himself, Mr. Buggenshaw had turned to Mrs. Angel with 
a gentlemanly smile. 
“T have,” said he, “already remarked your emerald. As you 
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know, Mrs. Angel, I am considered to be something of a con- 
noisseur of precious stones. I therefore take this opportunity of 
congratulating you on the possession of a singularly fine emerald.” 

My cousin Pullman says he was thunderstruck. On the other 
hand, it was with difficulty that the fellow Dwight-Rankin re- 
pressed a boorish guffaw. The fellow turned with an objection- 
able air of solemnity and asked: 

“How much, my dear Mr. Buggenshaw, would you, as a con- 
noisseur, say an emerald like that was worth?” 

My cousin Pullman says that it was with pleasure he heard 
Mr. Buggenshaw’s dignified rebuke. __. 

“One does not,” said he, “talk of money while sitting at 
table.” 

“Well, get up and tell me,” said the unattractive 
Dwight-Rankin. 

“Sir,” said Mr. Buggenshaw indignantly, “if you 
must know, I could sell that stone tomorrow for 
two thousand five hundred pounds.” 

“You’re not serious!” gasped my cousin Pullman. 

“Seldom,” said Mr. Buggenshaw indignantly, “have 
I been more serious.” 

It was with relief, my cousin Pullman says, that 
he heard Mrs. Angel’s soft voice. 

“Don’t,” she charmingly begged Mr. Buggenshaw, 
“don’t let them tease you. For that is all they are 


doing. They know as well as I do that this isn’t a real emerald 
at all.” 

My cousin Pullman says that Dwight-Rankin’s uneducated 
laughter at his host’s expense must have been peculiarly offensive 
to one who, like Mr. Buggenshaw, had been brought up in 
England on the clear understanding that gentlemen do not laugh 


with their mouths open. He then swears that the following con- 
versation took place: 

Mr. B: “You are telling me, my dear Mr-, Angel, that the 
emerald on your finger is false?” 4 

Mrs. A: “Oh, come, Mr. Buggenshaw! 
And the boys were just trying to—” 

Mr. B: “But it is you who are trying to tease me, Mrs. 
Angel! That stone is no more paste than I am!” 

My cousin Pullman says that at this point Dwight-Rankin 
made an interruption which took this form: “Good old Bug! 
Go it, baby!” 

“Why,” said Mr. Buggenshaw, very properly ignoring Dwight- 


Of course it is false! 
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By Michael Arlen 


Rankin, “I don’t even have to touch that stone to know whether 
it is real or not! Who, my dear Mrs. Angel, told you that it 
was paste?” 

“T didn’t have to be told,” said Mrs. Angel, “as I had it made 
for me. It cost me forty-two pounds.” 

My cousin Pullman says that Mr. Buggenshaw received Mrs. 
Angel’s statement with gentlemanly restraint. The dinner con- 
tinued. The food was distinguished, the wine peerless. And 
behold, says my cousin Pullman, there was asparagus. 

“Have you ever,” said Mr. Buggenshaw to Mrs. Angel, “tried 
Tokay with asparagus? They go together very well.” 

When they had done, the fellow Dwight-Rankin apparently 
again began making an ass of himself about that emerald, saying: 

















“Tmagine being taken in by a dud like that!” 

“Sir,” said Mr. Buggenshaw indignantly, “that is no dud!” 

“Haw, haw!” said the fellow Dwight-Rankin. “Good old 
Bug!” 

“T repeat,” said Mr. Buggenshaw vehemently, “that Mrs. Angel 
is the fortunate possessor of a very fine stone worth not less 
than two thousand pounds.” 

“You are not serious,” said Mrs. Angel. 

My cousin Pullman says that nothing made Mr. Buggenshaw 
more indignant than being told he was not serious. 

“But,” said Mrs. Angel, “it would be sheer robbery on my 
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part to take even fifty pounds for a little piece of paste! I 
might be arrested!” 

“Arrested?” said Mr. Buggenshaw. “What for?” 

“Good old Bug!” cried the low Dwight-Rankin 
to a dot what one could be arrested for.” 

“Sir,” said Mr. Buggenshaw, “I resent that.” 

“Rightly,” said the tactful Dwight-Rankin. 

My cousin Pullman says that, actuated by the highest motives 
of chivalry, he sought to distract his host’s attention by breaking 
a few plates against the side of the table to the accompaniment 
of a negro song. He denies im toto the following allegations: 
(1) that he was under the influence of wine, (2) that he was 
under the influence of spirits. 

On the contrary, he is ready to go into the witness-box and 
swear to the following conversation having taken place: 

Mrs. A: “Can it be that I am mistaken?” 

Mr. B: “It should not be possible—but that is a real emerald, 
Mrs. Angel.” 

D-r: “Good old Bug! What a man! What a connoisseur!” 

Mr. B: “Sir, I was not speaking to you.” 

D-r: “As your guest, Mr. B., I resent that.” 

My cousin Pullman says that at this point he would have 
arisen and left the building to mark his disapproval of Dwight- 
Rankin, had not the butler chosen that moment to pour him out 
a spot of brandy. As for the affair of the emerald ring, that was 
now quite beyond him. He was listening to the discussion with 
only half an ear, when 
a word woke him up. 
Nothing can be gained 
by concealing the fact 
that the word was 
“bank-notes.” 

“What!” said my 
cousin Pullman, star- 
tled. 

Mrs. Angel looked 
round at him with 
eyes so bright that 
their effect, when my 
cousin Pullman again 
applied himself to the 
real business of life, 
was to make him 
think he was drinking 
blue brandy. 

“Can you imagine 
it!” she laughed ex- 
citedly. “He is offer- 
ing me two thousand 
pounds for this 
thing!” 

“In bank-notes,” 
said the attractive 
Mr. Buggenshaw. “I 
always keep a certain 
amount of ready cash 
on hand.” 

“But look at it!” 
cried Mrs. Angel, 
pulling off her ring and 
giving it to him. 
“You will see at once 
that it’s only paste.” 

My cousin Pullman 
says that Mr. Bug- 
genshaw’s expression 
while examining the 
stone was one which 
manifested all the ear- 
marks of an unusual 
degree of pleasure. 
He gave it back to Mrs. Angel with a smile. 

“T shall get more than two thousand for it, Mrs. Angel,” was 
all he said. 

“And I can’t be arrested for selling you an imitation stone?” 

“The police cannot, and your conscience should not, trouble 
you, Mrs. Angel. You are not selling the ring under false pre- 
tenses.” 

“All the same, Mr. Buggenshaw, I am not going to let you 
spend such a large sum without first consulting an expert. I 
simply insist on that.” 

“As you wish, Mrs. Angel. 


“He’d know 








Twiddling it under the light as though he 
knew a thing or two —which was obvi- 
ously all he did know. “I paid fortytwo 
pounds,” sighed Mrs. Angel, “to have 
that copy made from the original stone.” 


But you (Continued on page 90) 








Shall We Develop 


a New Leisure Class: 
By 


Mrs. Cameron Tiffany 


Henry Waddington, French Ambassador to the Court of St. James 


EW women in America are as well equipped by birth, back- 
ground and perspective to deal with the problem here dis- 
cussed as is Mrs. Cameron Tiffany. An aristocrat by birth, 
Mrs. Tiffany is intensely American, a passionate believer in the 
principles of our national democracy, and vitally modern in her 
point of view. A member of what is known as the most ex- 
clusive circles of society, and belonging to a famous old New 
York family, she is active in politics, gives generously to chari- 
ties, is the member of various hospital boards, and during the 
War was one of the most prominent workers both here and in 
Europe in Red Cross and other war activities. Traveling through- 
out the length and breadth of the United States organizing the 
Red Cross in 1918, she came to see many sides of our national 
life, especially in the West, such as are unknown to many New 
York women. World travel, one trip taking her into the far 
Orient, has also widened her experience and point of view. 
To the problem as to what America shall do with its increas- 
ing wealth—as to whether or not we shall develop a distinct 
leisure class here in America—she brings a background of a girl- 
hood spent abroad. Her father, Sir Roderick Cameron, was a 
Scotchman whose father came to Canada as head of the North- 
west Trading Company, the rival of the Hudson’s Bay Trading 
Company, and who had built Fort Garry, the foundation of 
Winnipeg. Her mother was American, a daughter of Nathan Leav- 
enworth, four of whose sons were killed in the Civil War. Her 
great-grandfather was one of the founders of Yale University. 
Mrs. Tiffany, having lost her mother, was practically brought 
up by her aunt, Mary King Waddington, the wife of M. William 


for over ten years. Mrs. Tiffany was educated in French con- 
vents in Paris and on the Isle of Wight, and was presented at 
Court before she was seventeen. Madame Waddington was 
doyenne of the diplomatic corps in London, and was an intimate 
friend of Queen Victoria and both King Edward and Queen 
Alexandra, then the Prince and Princess of Wales. The French 
Embassy was a scene of brilliant social affairs, the rendezvous 
of royalties and diplomats; and Mrs. Tiffany—permitted as a 
girl to come down to dinners at dessert—remembers world- 
famous personages most intimately. So it may be said that from 
girlhood Mrs. Tiffany has known what is called society, in its 
best sense, from the inside. 

Since her return ‘o the United States when she was eighteen, 
shortly after which she married, Mrs. Tiffany has lived in New 
York. Making many visits abroad, she has never lost her Euro- 
pean contacts. Familiar with the traditions and rigid conserva- 
tism of the Victorian period, she has observed changing conditions 
here, especially as they have affected the younger generation since 
the War. Has the change been for the better or worse? 

We have become the richest nation on earth—what shall we 
do with our money? Shall we develop a leisure class, somewhat 
along the lines of Europe, which will not be ashamed of its 
leisure, and which may contribute to a new culture? To the 
discussion of these questions—of profound import in this day 
of unrest and change—Mrs. Tiffany brings a mature experience, 
a wisdom founded on world-wide social contacts, and a vital 
Jreshness of suggestion. 








N° other country in the history of the world has ever ac- 
cumulated such enormous wealth as America. Presumably 
we should be enjoying to the full the immense rewards which 
riches give. No other people on earth today are becoming 
financially independent in such mounting numbers and so quickly. 
We have developed a vast middle-class whose comfortable 
fortunes should free them from material worries, of the need to 
work and accumulate further, and give them the power to afford 
everything, in a substantial way, which life has to give. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of these should be happy in possessing what 
they strained for and desired. 

Our laboring classes are better paid and better off than the 
working element in any other country. They own, or are ac- 
quiring, homes—model dwellings and apartments supplied with 
plumbing, gas stoves, vacuum cleaners, washing machines—all 
and every convenience to lessen the burden of the housewife. 
All this makes for the ease and comfort of living. 

In no other country have women such opportunities.’ . Armies 
of girls earn salaries which make them independent; they can 
not only meet their needs but they enjoy luxuries. ‘Girls who 
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would, in Europe, be of the peasant and domestic classes, are 
able to dress as well, and even as fashionably, as the upper 
middle-classes. Professions formerly monopolized by men are 
now open to women, and they make their mark in the arts, 
sciences, law and finance. It is commonplace to hear of salaries 
from five thousand dollars to twenty-five thousand dollars a year 
being earned by business women. 

We are universally becoming a moneyed people. We have 
come into an age of almost vanishing poor. All of this would 
presumably make for universal contentment, enjoyment and 
happiness. But does it? 

Have you ever paused to observe the faces of the people you 
pass on the street—in busses, street-cars, subway trains, theaters 
and restaurants? If you have not already, make a mental note 
of the prevailing expressions on the faces you see; and you will 
probably ask, as I have, whether they betray a mental and 
spiritual condition—of certain things fundamentally wrong—in 
American life. 

The people of America, surely those of large cities, have sad 
faces—not only sad but tense, drawn, solemn faces, sometimes 
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dissatisfied and always worried. Few seem pleased or pleasant, 
contented or even relaxed, and once your attention has been 
drawn to this condition of things, it becomes an obsession to 
look at the general mask of the passer-by with the desire to 
find yourself wrong. But you never are. Of course I am speak- 
ing of the solitary passer-by, not of those in conversation with 
a friend. I think, as a whole, we are an animated people in 


- conversation—perhaps too animated for the conversation to be 


more than question and answer. 

There is no European precedent for this gloom. In Norway, 
Sweden and Denmark it is a delight just to go about and mingle 
with the throngs. These northern people are not generally sup- 
posed to be effervescent or brilliantly temperamental; but they 
are pleasant-faced, amiable and happy. They enjoy their rest 
and recreation, and at all times are pleasantly at ease. In 
France, Spain and Italy one is constantly impressed by the ex- 
traordinary power of enjoyment that the working people find 
in the simplest pleasures. Even in England, where native 
spontaneity and humor are not supposed to be of an exaggerated 
quality, people’s countenances are certainly more relaxed and 
more contented than in any part of our country. The British 
may look bored—oh, yes; but they do not wear the strained 
or distressed expressions you find on the majority of faces here. 
Even in the Far East where, heaven knows, there are millions 
of people who have a very good right to look tragic, one finds 
a complacency arising from philosophy which is far less dis- 
tressing than the harried, nerve-tensioned features one meets 
in America. 

Nor is this lack of repose and happiness confined to the faces 
of those you see rushing to their work in the morning or home- 
ward in the late afternoon. I have watched solitary people en- 
tering or leaving a theater or motion-picture house who looked 
as if they were attending a funeral. Compared to the people 
of other countries where there is less money and where there 
would be presumably less means and opportunity for pleasure 
and play, our people en masse go about generally looking like 


4. tragedians. 
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Tiffany 


Above is repro- 
duced a photograph 
of the Long Island 
country place which 
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What is back of it? Why is there so little ease and com- 
posure? Even the young seemed trained to an overseriousness 
and intensity in carrying the burden of life. It seems as if the 
blight of a premature age had descended upon the striplings, 
imposing a false responsibility. 

What is wrong with American life today? What, with all 
our achievement, with our amazing massing of money, is miss- 
ing? 

It seems to me that our heritage—our Puritan ancestry— 
must carry the responsibility for this lack. Formerly the 
psychology of life in the United States was based on the in- 
sistence upon work. If you didn’t work, you couldn’t eat. If 
you didn’t work, you should, in fact, suffer, That idea was the 
keynote of the Puritan existence. I think it has largely tinctured 
with its drab color the whole pattern of American life since then. 
Work being the most important thing in existence, it eclipsed 
everything else. 

The Puritans, whom we have become accustomed to idealize 
as noble-minded and heroic pioneers, models of national virtue, 
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came to our shores as refugees who had, more or less, not been 
great successes in the scheme of life at home. Or if they bad 
been measurably successful men, they frequently emigrated un- 
der a cloud—religious or political. They came seeking freedom 
from oppression, and new opportunities. Yet in founding a 
new democracy, they inflicted upon themselves the strictest kind 
of arbitrary and disciplinary government. They forced through 
laws to provide liberty which were so despotic they defeated 
their own ends. Those forefathers became the most dictatorial 
and dominating people, more uncharitable and bigoted than the 
rulers from whom they sought escape. They were class-con- 
scious and self-conscious, especially of their own moral right- 
eousness, and at once set about drawing lines of class distinction 
which survive somewhat to this day. Generally they hated the 
ruling classes of their native lands. They abhorred as lures and 
artifices of the devil everything which the cultured aristocracies 
of Europe enjoyed—luxury, leisure for pleasure and play, beau- 
tiful surroundings, paintings and statues, colorful clothing, jewels, 
dancing, music and song, mirth and laughter. All these spelled 
damnation for the soul. Yet they all desired money. They 
had a wholesome respect for the power of money, which they 
wished to acquire. 

Coming to an inhospitable and uncultivated land where even 
the necessities for existence were hard to procure, work became 
the end and aim of existence, next to saving their souls for a 
heaven as disciplined as their life on earth. Labor, thrift and 
frugality, with a penny-pinching saving of money, were idealized 
into eminent virtues. Their men and women wore drab raiment, 
denied themselves nearly all beauty and pleasure, and rose in 
sanctity according to the depth of their drudgery. Their houses 
were bleak, bleaker than even necessity demanded. Their food 
was not only rendered poor by necessity, but tasteless by choice. 
They literally believed in earning their bread in the sweat of 
their brow and in eating it in sorrow all the days of their life. 
And certainly a large class of them found a morbid and almost 
perverse satisfaction in the doing of it. Sloth became one of 
the capital sins and those who idled were expected to suffer 
dire and divine punishments. Something gave birth then to 
the idea which has come down to us that anything to be really 
right must be fairly painful. 

To understand the impress which the New England founders 
left upon American life, and the deep-rooted influence which de- 
scended as a heritage, it must be remembered that many of 
those refugees were not educated or cultured people. Many of 
them had middle-class limitations and exaggerated prejudices, 
associating the beautiful and finer things of life with the upper 
classes whom they hated as their oppressors. And so they came 
really to fear beauty and all the softer things which make life 
endurable. It would seem’ as if we have yet to escape from this 
Puritan blight and acquire the art of happy living. 


IF the problem in America at one time generally concerned the 
necessities of life, that condition has utterly changed. We 
have passed, most of us, beyond the problem of necessities. 
Work has ceased to be the inevitable means and end of exist- 
ence with a prodigiously growing number. The Puritan ideal 
that labor alone is noble is out-of-date. But, unfortunately, the 
influence survives. 

With thousands of the newly rich and their families, the 
problem has become, not how they shall occupy themselves 
with further work, but how they shall use their opportunities for 
leisure. It would seem that we must abandon, or at least 
modify, the old ideas about the glory of industry and the 
ignominy of leisure. Therefore isn’t the time ripe for, and don’t 
conditions justify, the development of a new leisure class in 
America—people who, having attained an adequate financial 
competence, will be conscious of their rights and opportunities, 
who being free of that need will seek other things than making 
more money, who will develop a class philosophy and functions 
of their own, and for whom no apology need be made? 

Must the enormous number of people who have accumulated 
comfortable fortunes in comparatively recent years, and their 
children, simply go on making money? Aren’t there other and 
better ways in which they may occupy their time and employ 
their income? Having accumulated wealth, isn’t the problem 
how best, with benefit to oneself and society, to expend it? 

The Puritan founders were a one-sided and therefore unbal- 
anced and morose lot, and their impress has made America lop- 
sided. What we now need is a rounding out, with a development 
of our cultural faculties. 

The main trouble in the United States is that our men still 


Shall We Develop a Leisure Class? 


work too hard, and even when they play they take what little 
recreation they get with a deadly seriousness. I am speaking of 
the great middle-class who, like Mr. Sinclair Lewis’ Babbitt, 
rush from their homes at nine A. M. and return after five Pp. M. 
‘They are practically strangers to their families. There is little 
home life here as Europeans know their homes, and as people get 
better off these conditions don’t seem to improve. They send 
their children to schools and allow the family to travel—Paris 
in the spring, Florida in the winter. Sons of rich men who follow 
in their fathers’ footsteps in finance or manufacture are looked 
upon as admirable citizens. But sons of rich men who raise 
horses, play polo or do nothing—even if they do no harm to any- 
one—are popularly considered wastrels open to censure. And 
until quite recently women of the leisure classes—popularly sup- 
posed to be occupied only in bridge, social frivolities, dancing, 
squandering fortunes while they neglected their children, or seek- 
ing to sell off their daughters to titled noblemen—were looked upon 
as beautiful drones of no use in human society. Industry and 
thrift, frugality and the saving of money, being national apotheo- 
sized virtues, our heroes were generals of finance, the commercial 
makers of America, bankers, manufacturers, empire railroad 
builders. To the young of the land they were held up with our 
eminent Presidents as models of what youth should strive to 
become. To work and to save was the way to success. To enjoy 
what success gives, or should give—to spend money, to enjoy 
luxuries—was looked upon with fearful misgivings. Instead of 
encouraging their sons in cultural pursuits, generally rich men tried 
to force them into commercial lines, often with dismal failure. 


OR women conditions have become infinitely better. In the 

last century many women of privileged position had no serious 
interests in life. The fight for suffrage and the attainment of 
the franchise brought about a change. Today I know few women 
in what is known as society, between the ages of twenty and 
fifty, who do not devote a great deal of time to constructive 
work. The average American woman was driven from leisure 
to occupation. Now, I think, we must drive the American man 
from business to leisure. 

The word “relax” has been so overused that like many other 
popular words in America it has become a horror to hear. But 
in this case it is the only term that can express the first principle 
that must come to us before we can learn to benefit by our well- 
earned leisure; and we must, as a people, learn to make such uses 
of wealth as will contribute to the riches of culture as well as 
to individual happiness. And this applies to all classes if we are 
to ease the tension of our nerves and rid our faces of their 
solemnity. Perhaps Mr. Henry Ford is right in believing that 
the five-day week for workers is what we are coming to. 

Our families of established fortunes and older independence 
must learn to devote more time to cultural occupations, as thé 
aristocracy of Europe has done. They should seek to foster, 
by their own example and by financial backing, the development 
of the arts and sciences, sports, and such new fields as aviation. 
As the upper classes of Europe have done, they should take up 
politics as an avocation and by their activity in a field monop- 
olized formerly by illiterate men raise the standards of Amer- 
ican political life. By their own example of living, in manners, 
achievement and culture and by setting a standard of upright- 
ness of mind, they should set a pattern for those who are rising 
from the bottom. 

We are in fact tending toward such a defined and distinct 
leisure class, and this group of the sons of rich men has increased 
enormously in the past few years. Recently a newspaper pub- 
lished a roster of young men, all sons of rich fathers—Roose- 
velts and Bacons, Davisons and Mills—all prominent at this 
time in the politics of their party. It is to this class that we 
need recruits. Would not the crystallization of such a class, 
setting up standards and giving a new pattern to American life, 
be a good thing for us? 

The course of history shows us that with the development of 
great wealth, either through production or conquest, every nation 
has evolved privileged classes who have dominated and colored 
the national life. In the prime of their vigor and culture, the 
superior classes of all countries held up exalted ideals, fulfilled 
high responsibilities and functioned usefully. 

Aristocracy, a word generally misused in its strict sense, meant 
and means “rule of the best.” 

The glorious art of the Renaissance blossomed forth through 
the cultivation and financial help of the wealthy classes, the 
ruling families and rulers of the Church. Leonardo da Vinci 
began his magnificent career under the patronage of Lorenzo 
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By Mrs. Cameron Tiff any 


the Magnificent and continued it by help of Ludovico Sforza, 
ruler of Milan, the Medici and King Francis I of France. 
Michelangelo developed his colossal art under the favor of his 
ducal patrons and the popes. The greatest art in the world has 
not grown out of unaided struggle and unrelieved poverty. The 
world’s supreme literature was not inspired in garrets. To 
flower, genius, like vegetation, requires culture. We know, of 
course, what the defining of the aristocratic idea did for English 
civilization and what the drama, flowering in Shakespeare, owed 
to its royal and noble patrons; and what developed in chivalry, 
manners and ideals of living. The upper 
classes of Europe set a pattern of life. 


N American aristocracy? No. Such 
an aristocracy as was developed in 
France, Italy and England would not be 
possible here. We have no titles, and 
we have no law of primogeniture, which 
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entails an estate to the oldest surviving male member of a 
family. Nor do we have a system of dependent tenancy which, 
as in England, rigidly defines and sets apart the land-owning 
classes. Our system is more just and finer. If an aristocracy 
in the European sense is not possible, for economic and sociolog- 
ical reasons alone, we are going to produce, and are producing, 
out of the heterogeneous middle classes who are becoming 
financially competent, a vast class of people of charm and cul- 
ture who are, in the highest sense, ladies and gentlemen—such 
a class as could not exist in France or England and is possible 
only in a country of no social barriers. 

The middle classes of France and England remain middle- 
class all their lives. In London society certainly you may meet 
men and women who have risen from the bottom, who have 
become so enormously wealthy or politically powerful they can 
force themselves to be received; but on the part of the people 
of the old régime there is an invisible and ever-existent barrier, 
a mental aloofness and attitude against which the others remain 
outsiders. 

It is quite different in America. No country has produced 
such a malleable middle class of people, a people who are so 
adaptable and sympathetic, folk of the simplest origin who in 
the course of a few generations should, and do, become ladies 
and gentlemen. America excels in a class, such as exists in 
no other country in the world, who in manner and behavior have 
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achieved gentility. Whatever their antecedents were, they have 
made themselves. They talk like gentlemen. They behave like 
gentlemen. And they think like gentlemen. Therefore I main- 
tain that they are gentlemen. And after all, given the oppor- 
tunities, it is so easy to develop culture. 

We are free of the repressive European system, based on in- 
herited titles and estates, of subservience to hereditary superiors 
It wasn’t so long ago in England that even doctors and lawyers 
were treated as being in the same class as tradespeople. The 
marriage of a member of the nobility to a physician or a lawyer 
was regarded as a mésalliance. Some 
of the most unregenerate people were 
dukes and duchesses, but when a new 
millionaire forced himself upward he 
had at least to pretend that he was of 
good birth. Here people are accepted 
for what they make of themselves and 
no one need be ashamed of his humble 
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origin. There are many people in New York City who came from 
the simplest ranks of society, and who, in personal distinction, 
charm of mind and quality of heart, are as genuine ladies and gen- 
tlemen as those of the oldest blood. No other country, as I have said, 
can produce such people. And with our growing wealth and mounting 
number of rich people, a rising tide of prosperous middle-class folk, 
we are going to produce, I believe, a leisure class who will attain 
a culture such as no other nation in history has ever attained. 

This cannot be done in one generation, but it can be started 
at once. 

It is significant that abroad we are being accepted for what we 
are making of ourselves. When I was a child more Englishmen 
came to the United States than women. It was considered the 
proper thing to do for a smart Englishman to pay at least one 
visit to America. Generally they came for the shooting in the 
far West. We weren’t enormously popular, and even then they 
liked our women better than our men. But fifteen to twenty 
years ago they began to like our men, and now I think thev 
like us really. Then, again, our women have intermarried with 
foreigners to such an extent that, as was once said, “the future 
dukes of all the earth are half American by birth.” 

We have come into a golden age of youth—nor is it at all 
an age of youth recklessly sowing its wild oats to the winds. 
We are in the dawn of an age of actual youthful accomplishment 
Big business is today practically in the (Continued on page 107) 











Aurora Mary was not 
conscious of Joan and 
Allan Somer standing 
arrested; she brought 
her clenched hand 
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The author of “The Prairie 
Wife” presents a fascinating 
novel of extreme contrasts in 
the life of our day—a girl 
reared in the rude environ- 
ment of a forest frontier 
suddenly is taken into the 
New York “Four Hundred.” 


The Story So Far: 

HEY called her Dynamite 

Mary, this girl whom wealthy 
John Caver found was manager of 
the North Woods camp he had pur- 
chased for his daughter in her great 
difficulty. And it was this girl, 
who had made her lone way and 
defended her integrity here in the 
wilderness—who had found her 
father murdered for his little hard- 
won gold; who had chopped wood 
in order that her mother might be 
decently buried in spite of a bliz- 
zard; who had indeed already saved 
Caver’s own life after a canoeing 
accident—it was upon this girl 
Mary Moyne whom his daughter 
Joan would have to depend, Caver 
reflected. And he recalled that 
dreadiul family conference in his : 
luxurious New York library, when 2 
he had proposed compeiling a mar- 
riage between Joan and Ronny— 

“Joan,” her sister Gail had com- 
mented, “says that stuff went out 
with crinolines. She says she 
couldn’t morally live with a man 
she doesn’t love. I think she al- 
most hates him.” 

“I must say,” asserted her Aunt 
Agatha over a black-bordered hand- 
kerchief, “that she chose a particu- 
larly peculiar way of demonstrating 
her hatred.” 

“She still regards herself,” explained Gail, “as engaged to 
Allan Somer.” 

“Where is Allan now?” 

“Somer’s down in Costa Rica,” announced Uncle Ellis, “study- 
ing the banana-blight.” 

And then—the telephone had rung, bringing the news that Ronny 
had been killed in an airplane accident... . . 

So Joan Caver’s friends were told that she had been sent to 
the North Woods because of threatened lung trouble, and she 
came to Trail End and solitude and the care of Mary Moyne 
till her baby was born. And when unexpectedly her fiancé Allan 
Somer was reported coming to see her, Joan fled to New York, 
leaving Mary to care for her baby and to meet Allan. 

“You'll—you’ll have to lie for me,” exacted Joan before she 
left. “You will?” 





“Till hell freezes over,” proclaimed the girl in the smoke-stained 
hunting-suit. 

For Mary had agreed to assume responsibility for the child; 
in exchange Caver was to take her into his own home and give 
her the education and the opportunities of metropolitan life for 
which she had so longed. 

Somer arrived at Trail End, accepted Mary’s story of Joan’s 
departure and stayed on for a few days in which he did his best 
to prepare Mary for the inevitable disillusionment that New 
York would bring to her. 

And then after he had left, Mary herself made the strange 
journey to New York and the country-house of the Cavers, taking 
with her to this place of luxury and liveried servants the 
child—and her snowshoes and big revolver. (The story con- 
tinues in detail :) 
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[* was Allan Somer, circling up to the Westbrook porte-cochére 

in his own dust-covered car, who unexpectedly drove the gloom 
out of Aurora Mary’s day. She had had a depressing morning of 
it, what with hastily summoned costumers and couturiéres and 
an even more hastily dismissed masseuse and rather inconse- 
quential conferences with Mrs. Pusey as to the more immediate 
needs of Martie—for her Saggy, she remembered, was thereafter 
to be known as Martin. 

She had put off for a day or two the question of a secretary 
for herself and a trained nurse for Martie. She had escaped 
from the house and made her way out to the open, where she 
wandered about looking over the conservatory and the stables, 
the swimming-pool and the Italian garden, the parklike lawns and 
the partly denuded arbors. They were all: very wonderful, in 
their way, but they did nothing to lighten the intangible heaviness 


about her heart. She felt oddly friendless and forgotten, until 
suddenly she caught sight of Somer’s car crunching along the drive- 
way and heard his baritone call as he swung down from his seat. 

When he advanced toward her, he came pulling a young wire- 
haired Irish terrier on a leash. 

“What’s that?” asked the perplexed Mary, staring down at the 
russet-colored pup, which showed his friendliness by first sniffing 
at her new silk stockings and then abandonedly biting at her 
ankle with his needle-pointed teeth. 

“That’s a pinch-hitter for Pancake,” explained Somer as he 
placed the leash-end in her hand, “and his name is Rusty.” 

“You mean he’s for me?” demanded Aurora Mary, bending 
low over the stubby-tailed young terrier. 

“If you want him,” ackriowledged Somer, wondering why he 
should like the way in which she puckered her eyebrows. 
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“He’s a darling!” murmured the stooping girl. The word was 
a new one, though the gesture was old. 

“T thought he’d—he’d fill in,” confessed Somer. 

“That’s lovely of you,” proclaimed Aurora Mary, still kneeling 
on the greensward. If she was conscious of any constraint in 
the other’s manner, she chose to disregard it. “I’m just begin- 
~ to understand how much you tried to help me, up at Trail 

n ae 

He stood silent a moment. Then he asked: “How are you get- 
ting along?” 

“TI guess I haven’t started yet,” was the answer, unexpectedly 
subdued. “But now that Joan’s back, I’ll probably find the going 
a little easier.” . 

Still again Somer stood silent a moment. 

“You must be patient with Joan.” 

“T guess it’s Joe,” observed Mary, “who'll have to be patient 
with me.” 

“She’s not herself yet,” explained Somer, with a small frown 
of perplexity as he stared toward the house. “I rather fancy 
that illness of hers hit a little harder than she imagines.” 

“D’you mean she’s changed?” asked the girl, stooping over the 
dog. 

“In some ways, yes,” acknowledged Somer. “She seems quieter, 
and more serious-minded. But I don’t like to see her face so thin 
and drawn.” 

“She'll be all right in a few weeks,” Mary’s sense of loyalty 
prompted her to assert. 

“Then let’s do our best to see she is.” Somer spoke casually, 
yet Mary searched his face with a quick side-glance, as though in 
quest of some inner meaning which might be escaping detection. 
It seemed almost like a warning. 

“Are we as civilized as you expected?” he was asking with some 
shadow of his old spirit. 

“Tt’s so different. Things aint never—things are never quite 
what you expect. And I can see where I’ve bit off consider- 
ably more than I can chew. But I’m not going to back-trail. I’m 
going to mush through, now, or blow up into crow-bait.” 


SOMER noticed, studying her, that she had already lost a little 
of her woodland ruddiness of coloring, just as some rougher 
note had slipped away from her voice. But. she was neither 
tamed nor intimidated, though a frown of perplexity remained 
on her face as they turned side by side toward the house. There 
they could see the door open, and Joan, in chinchilla and black 
velvet, inspecting them from the glimmering broad step. 

“‘What’s that?” she demanded, her face hardening a trifle as she 
stared down at the Irish terrier. ? 

“That’s a pup I’ve brought for Mary,” explained Somer. 

The girl from the North noticed the vague clash of their con- 
tending glances. 

“Hasn’t she enough animals around here?” was Joan’s unex- 
pectediy reckless query. 

Somer stood silent, digesting his shock. 

“A dog,” he finally observed, “can be a pretty good friend, 
when you haven’t any too many of the other kind.” 

“But she seems to have quite a number of the other kind.” 

Mary, studying the other woman with cloudy eyes, noticed for 
the first time the diamond ring that flashed from the third finger 
of her thin white hand, just as she noticed that Somer’s smile 
became a remote and meditative one. 

A footman, stepping out through the open door to hand Joan 
a suéde vanity-bag and a chased gold cigarette-case, added sudden 
selvage to the ragged edges of their unrest. 

“Allan,” Joan said through a trailing small cloud of smoke, 
“would you mind running me over to the Rhinelanders?” 

“Of course not.” 

Mary stood watching them as they flowed away along the 
smooth-winding drive. The feeling that crept through her was 
not altogether one of betrayal and not altogether one of defeat. 
But it was very far from one of happiness. She had expected too 
much of life. 

She did not bathe long, however, in the lethal waters of self- 
pity. She was not a claim-jumper, and her youth had been too 
turbulent to permit any promise of opposition to leave her passive. 
If they couldn’t take her on credit, they could take her the other 
way. But she would not be turned back. The grade, apparently, 
was going to be steeper than she had expected. But she intended 
to make the hill. 

There were, accordingly, new lines of resolution about the re- 
bellious red mouth as she reéntered the house with Rusty at her 
heels. She made her frowning way to the library, where Perkins 


The Wolf Woman 


the footman was filling the ink-well clasped to the shoulder of the 
Clytie in gold. 

“How do you use that thing?” she demanded with a nod toward 
the telephone. And once Perkins had made clear the rites of 
getting a connection, she heard in an incredibly brief time John 
Caver’s voice over the wire. 

“I’ve changed my mind about what you suggested last night,” 
she explained. “I think you're right, after all, about taking out 
those papers of adoption, or whatever you call ’em.” 

“Then you’d better come to my office,” was Caver’s prompt 
reply. “Have Gleason motor you in, and we'll be ready.” 


M?2EY; on her way in to the city, discovered that there was 

less thrill in covering ground for the second time. Parkways 
seemed less glamorous, and the country flowing by on either side 
seemed less Edenic. Even the towers and cafions of lower Broad- 
way failed to take her breath away, and the tumultuous flume-way 
of Wall Street, where they stopped before John Caver’s office- 
building, made only a vague impression on her mind. She might 
have to bend to their ways and look at life as they did and learn 
those mysterious traffic-rules that kept one from collision; but, she 
told herself, they could crowd her only so far. 

Some trace of that quiet determination remained with her as 
she confronted John Caver in his unexpectedly luxurious private 
office, where she found herself looking into a singularly bland eye 
and shaking hands with a large-bodied man who was introduced to 
her as Mr. Crofts. 

“My client has explained to me how you so courageously saved 
his life last summer. And I'm glad to see him rewarding courage 
as it ought to be rewarded.” 

The course she was taking, he pursued as he turned back to the 
papers in front of him, should be more satisfactory for everyone 
concerned. And the trust fund which Mr. Caver was establishing 
for her would insure her a personal income of twelve hundred 
= a month, with an additional three hundred dollars for her 
child. 

“But it’s not money I want,” interrupted the somewhat be- 
wildered Aurora Mary. “I’ve got enough money of my own.” 

“Perhaps so, Mrs. Moyne, according to frontier standards,” an- 
swered the imperturbable Mr. Crofts. “But all that is changed, 
naturally, with your change of locale. You understand, of course, 
the nature and purpose of this trust fund?” 

“T don’t,” admitted the girl. “And that’s what I wanted to 
sone about. I’ve over nine hundred dollars of my own, and with 
that—” 

Mr. Crofts interrupted her with a wave of his pince-nez. 

“My dear young lady, you are being legally adopted by a man 
of—well, of unchallenged financial and social standing. When 
these papers are duly approved by the Supreme Court of New 
York, you will rank as one of his own children. And as such you 
will have a position to maintain.” 

“But the money you speak of shouldn’t be needed for that,” 
protested Mary. She had a feeling of being in rapids she could 
neither fathom nor master. 

It was Caver himself who spoke up, before the other man could 
frame an answer to her protest. 

“Tt’s not primarily a matter of money. 
security, the only security I can really offer you. 
you want to be secure.” 

She was conscious of the kindliness of his tired eyes as they 
rested on her face. 

“T was hoping it wouldn’t need to be this way,” objected Mary. 


It’s more a matter of 
And I take it 


CAe winced, at that, the lines hardening once more about 
is lips. 

“T hoped the same thing. But I still happen to be the captain 
of this ship. And while I’m on the bridge, I’m going to have a 
word or two to say about our course, even if I can’t altogether 
control the weather.” 

“But you can’t compel people to be kind to you by law,” com- 
plained the girl with the pen in her hand. 

“Then we'll try some other way,” proclaimed Caver. And she 
knew, even in the bewilderment of the signing and witnessing 
of an intimidating number of papers, that he was still on her side, 
that he was campaigning for her happiness. But there were cer- 
tain things, she remembered, that couldn’t be hunted down like 
a wounded doe. 

“And that, I think, covers everything,” Mr. Crofts was announc- 
ing as he-restored his pince-nez to its case. 

“Does it?” asked Caver of the solemn-eyed girl as the door 
closed on the attorney. 
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“You puny-hearted pup-killer, I’m goin’ to blow your soul out o’ your rotten carcass !"” 


Mary, as she met his gaze, found it hard to say just what she 
wanted to say. 

“I’m used to hard goin’,” she hesitatingly explained, “but I’ve 
never tried to crowd other people off the trail. And I don’t want 
to travel with folks who are ashamed of me. I’d rather—” 

“Who’s ashamed of you?” demanded Caver. But she refused 
to answer that question. 

“T’ve got to get like the people I’m going to live with,” she 
grimly pursued. “And the sooner I’m busy at that job, the better. 


I want to buy things, the right sort o’ things. And I want to 
learn.. So the quicker I get the right teacher, the sooner I'll 
get civilized.” 

“Let’s call it a private secretary,” suggested Caver. 

“T don’t care what you call her,” retorted Mary, “but she’s 
sure got her work cut out for her. She’ll have to be an animal- 
trainer and a grammar-sharp and a shop-guide and a mule-driver 
all in one.” 

“Allan Somer tells me you are very quick at learning things.” 
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of bitterness in that retort, he chose to disregard it. 

“We were speaking of Somer,” he resumed. “You understand, 
of course, that Allan is going to marry my daughter Joan.” 

“T know,” said Mary. The somberness of her half-averted face 
did not add to his peace of mind. 

“And you don’t approve of it?” he exacted. 

She was able, this time, to let her gaze lock with his. 

“Do you?” she countered. 

“I’m merely a modern American father,” he explained. “It 
wont be long before you realize how unimportant we stand in the 
eyes of the younger generation.” 

“But can’t you make her play square?” 

“With you?” countered Caver. 

“No, with Allan Somer.” 

She was conscious, even as she spoke, of the remote look that 
came into those none too happy eyes of his. 

“Isn’t Somer,” he finally inquired, “capable of taking care of 
himself?” 

“Isn’t it,” parried the other, “more a case of taking care of 
Joe?” 

That, obviously, gave Caver a good deal to think over. 

“T’d say, knowing Joan, as I do, that she’d be much more un- 
happy if she didn’t marry him. And we all seem to be groping, 
in our own blind way, for our human share of happiness.” 

“But will it work out?” 

“That,” asserted Caver, “all depends on you.” 

“On me?” 

She was too aboriginal, Caver realized, to know that she was 
trespassing on territory not lightly invaded by the outsider. But 
candor demanded its right of candor, 

“Yes, very largely on you. You had your own idea of happi- 
ness, and to reach it you’re paying a certain price. We can’t 
even argue now whether it’s foolish or not. It’s too late for that. 
But the happiness of the Caver family, apparently, pretty well 
depends on whether or not you keep your compact.” 

“When you get me that teacher,” Aurora Mary said as she rose 
to her feet, “she wont have to learn me how to keep a promise!” 

Yet getting the right preceptress for Mary, Caver soon found, 
was not as easy as it seemed. The girl from the North may 
have been self-contained and acceptive, rather than diffusive, but 
her fixed ideas-as to the type of woman to whom Martie might 
be surrendered had resulted in the rejection of his first three 
trained nurses and the acceptance of the fourth because she was 
an Ottawa-born girl trained in a Montreal hospital. So Caver 
interviewed dowdy and listless ex-teachers; he third-degreed 
agency applicants and unsatisfied governesses; he examined thin- 
lipped and tight-mannered school mistresses without a school; 
he even sought out an aged and atrabilious Corypheus highly rec- 
ommended by the Bishop. Caver was, in fact, on the point of 
abandoning the sterile unfair sex for the more combustible sterner 
sex when Betty Wilder blew like a belated autumn leaf into his 
office and suggested herself for the job. 

Betty, although a university graduate, was neither pompous 
nor pedagogic. She was a small-bodied and birdlike person some- 
where in the indeterminate thirties, with a quick hazel eye, a- sense 
of humor, and the ultimate impression of having lived and had 
her being in the midst of people inadequately known as “smart.” 
She had taught dancing and French in a girls’ school for a year; 
she had tried writing for the magazines; she had been social 
secretary to the wife of a Detroit automobile magnate for eleven 
unhappy months; she had sold antiques on Madison Avenue and 
had attempted on the next avenue to run a tea-shop that was as 
marked a social success as it was a financial catastrophe, and she 
had just chaperoned a travel-party of Cleveland girls through 
the art-galleries of Europe. She dressed well, notwithstanding 
her confession of being still dolorously in debt; she had complete 
confidence in herself even while she acknowledged that she was a 
colossal failure at everything she attempted; and she spilled epi- 
grams in that well-modulated voice which marks one as emanating 
from the urbanized urbane of her native Island. 

So Caver, having explained his predicament, promptly men- 
tioned a salary-figure that rather took Betty Wilder’s breath away. 

“Why, I’d tutor a Bengal tiger for that,” she as promptly 
acknowledged. 

“This,” ventured Caver, “may be a trifle more difficult. But 
I’ll have Gleason bring her in to the Ritz, and we'll all lunch to- 
gether at one-thirty.” 

So if a slightly incredulous Betty Wilder waited in her mur- 
murous archipelago of tables until a free-swinging and firm-lipped 
and cloudy-eyed and dark-skinned young woman silently seated 
herself in the chair next to the balcony-railing, a little of the 
skepticism slipped out of the older woman’s eyes as she caught 
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“Only some things,” amended Mary. If Caver detected a touch 
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the note of ardency behind the newcomer’s narrow facade of in- 
difference. For Aurora Mary was ill at ease, and as was cus- 
tomary with her during her moments of disquietude, she remained 
singularly silent and watchful. She was in the encampment of 
hostile tribes, and it behooved her to tread softly. 

“T see it’s not altogether Alice in Wonderland stuff,” observed 
the astute Miss Wilder. “Why don’t you like us on parade 
like this?” 

“T don’t understand it,” acknowledged Mary. 

“It’s much simpler than it looks. The rather badly dressed 
people, you'll find, are the really smart ones. They’re so estab- 
lished they can even afford to cover their motorcar nickel with 
black paint—on the same principle, I suppose, that the shabbiest 
hat I saw in London last summer happened to belong to a duke. 
And the overdressed younger set you see all about us are either 
our Island idlers or the outside climbers who want to run along 
in their dust.” 

“T can’t even smell their dust,” admitted Aurora Mary. “It’s 
like trying to read a book when you don’t even know the language 
it’s written in.” 

“Well, some fine morning you'll find it opening up like a 
chrysanthemum, and there wont be romance in it any more. 
Personally, I’m not greatly given to eating like a goldfish, but 
when you’re merely a cliff-dweller on a street turned up on end 
and called a skyscraper, you’ve a natural craving to emerge from 
the cell and see a bit of the world about you. And we do that 
nowadays in places like this. You may like it, or you may not. 
But, if I’m not greatly mistaken, you’re an open-air woman. And 
if I’m not equally mistaken, it’s going to be hard for me to call 
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anything as young and virginal as you ‘Mrs. Moyne.’ 
don’t mind, I'll slide right over to ‘Mary!’ And now, John Caver, 
I want at least eighteen hundred dollars to buy this girl some 
city clothes,” concluded Betty as her host signaled for his waiter. 

Caver’s glance, as he looked at. Aurora Mary, was almost a 


supplicant one. He knew her, he remembered, a little better than 
the other. 

“We'll be implacably businesslike,” he explained, “and keep 
most careful track of all expenditures. Then at the end of the 
year they'll be charged against your trust fund. But I’ll most 
assuredly draw the line, remember, at diamonds and motorcars!” 

Betty laughed at that, as was expected of her, and most blithely 
got up from her chair. 

“Then we'll run along, old dear, and make hay while the sun 
shines. For when you save the surface, remember, you save all— 
and we're going to begin by turning our Carnegie medal into 
clothes.”. 


“There's a limit to 
everything,” cut in 
Joan. “If this keeps 
up, you'll be losing 
more than your dog;I 
still have the right of 
taking Martie back!” 


Chapter Nine 


URORA MARY’S memory of 

her initial afternoon of city 

shopping was always a somewhat 

misty one. No single impression 

stayed with her as wave after wave 

of bewilderment beat on her 

stunned mind. About all that sur- 

vived was a confused picture of 

incredibly vast emporiums. stocked 

with incredibly luxurious wares, of 

long-aisled bazaars heaped with 

elaborate riches, furs and fabrics, 

silks and laces, colors and soft- 

nesses, the thousand and one things 

instinctively loved by woman. It 

seemed the marketplace of the world crowded along one opulent 

Avenue, a many-chambered and many-odored marketplace with 

floor-spaces as wide as beaver-meadows, and patient-eyed sales- 

men, and elevators that brought your heart up into your throat, 

and fitting-girls who asked if you got that wonderful tan at 

Southampton, and suave-voiced duchesses who suggested that the 

newer French model went best with the high-shouldered figure, 

and haughty grand-dukes in frock coats who inquired if the de- 

liveries were to be made to the Long Island or the town house, 

and hydrogenated couturiéres in heavily carpeted rooms that 

looked like Parisian salons, and pallidly efficient bootmakers 

housed in mahogany-paneled chambers that looked like the wait- 
ing-rooms of royalty. 

It brought to Aurora Mary a new respect for Betty Wilder, 
who could so miraculously know and remember every turn and 
every shop and every street, who could so promptly decide that 
kasha cloth was more desirable than (Continued on page 142) 
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At Cairo one Cephas Green, sore, southbound and colored, 

limped forward into another car and felt better. Cephas 
liked white folks, but he hated to mix with them socially. Old 
railroad had been rubbing him wrong all day by making him ride 
with them. Now he could spread himself out and take his ease 
among his own kind, in a car where there was lots of ice-water 
and big talk, and old Cap’n Conductor calling him “boy.” 

Though Cephas groaned whenever he moved, he kept right on 
riding and telling Chicago good-by. He was through with big 
towns. The next labor agent that got him out of Sylacauga, 
Alabama, was going to have to be a bigger liar than that last 
one was. Kept a nigger all wore down in Chicago carrying his 
wages from the Big Boss man to the landlord every Saturday 
night. - Food was another trouble. Wasn’t any nourishment in 
being called Mister. Restaurant gentlemen talked four lan- 
guages and understood just one—cash money. And a boy never 
could find the kitchens in those big apartment-houses to talk a 
cook out of a snack of eating-victuals. Cephas liked his kitchens 
on the ground floor. 

Nor was that the worst of it; too many bad negroes from 
Alabama up there—“Big Ugly” Snews, for instance. Big Ugly 
was from Sylacauga too, but hadn’t let that deter him when 
Cephas had inadvertently contradicted him in public. Shortly 
after which, a lot of perfect strangers had carried Cephas into 
the back part of a store and poured cold water over him for 
the better part of an hour before he could see, smell, taste or 
hear again. Whereupon Cephas had arrived at the unanimous 
personal decision that no town smaller than London was big 
enough to hold him and Big Ugly at the same time. 

Hence Cephas was homeward bound with twenty-seven dollars, 
a mouth-organ, and a notion of letting the Sylacauga negroes 
see the high metropolitan polish a Talladega County colored boy 
took when he was even half exposed to it. Beyond that, his only 
plans were not to go to work. What he needed was to do a lot 
of personal resting around a restaurant, and see how his girl 
Julia had borne up under his absence. 

Cephas awoke in the morning to the low red hills of Alabama 
racing past. He cast an appraising eye over the hurrying fields 
and congratulated himself: cotton was about all picked. White 
folks wouldn’t be pestering a boy about a job of work now until 
after Christmas. And piling up miles between himself and Big 
Ugly sure did make him feel better. Cephas got out his mouth- 
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Wheels whirred; 
lamps lighted; 
cogs clicked: and 
slowly issued a 
fifty-dollar bill! 


Illustrated by 
Everett E. Lowry 


organ and celebrated aloud and at length until, in time, there 
came a checking of the long train’s speed; then marble quarries, 
sawmills, cotton-mills, thunder of trucks on the L. & N. cross- 
ing, and—Sylacauga! 

Cephas held back to give the home-town negroes a bigger 
thrill and the full benefit of his return. Then, with a fanfare 
on the mouth-organ to focus attention properly upon his vesti- 
bule, he appeared, to let the multitude gaze admiringly upon him. 

The big trouble was, nobody gazed. Worse, all available 
attention had already been captured and held by a large sleek- 
looking colored man in a white vest and spats, who had alighted 
from the same train. Cephas gazed disgustedly at the furore this 
newly arrived “big nigger” was creating. Must be Grand Wor- 
thy Presidential: Potentate of a lodge, or something, the way 
these small-town niggers were running around carrying on! 
These Sylacauga niggers never had seen no lodge presidents, like 
up on State Street. Which reminded Cephas again of Chicago 
and his wounds—painfully so, until he was cheered by a dis- 
tinctly personal greeting. Cheered, that is, until he saw from 
whom it emanated. Then he relapsed into a depressed state. 
Whoever said that no man was a hero to his valet said a mouth- 
ful, was Cephas’ view. And that went for the proprietor of his 
pressing-club, too. For here, hailing him as a social equal, was 
Willie—Willie Freeman, colored: one of the lower forms of 
human life infesting Sylacauga. Willie pressed pants, and 
swapped gossip, and never forgot—or repaid—the loan of two 
bits. Now he was obnoxiously attracting attention by whooping 
and guffawing: “Look who back mow/ Aint nothin’ make a 
southbound nigger in de fall like bein’ a nawthbound one in de 
*Bout time you wuz. back, too, Cephas!” 


spring! 

“Shet up! Somebody might think I knowed you! Huccome 
hit wuz time?” 

“Huccome?” chuckled Willie. “Yeah, huccome? Wid dat 


Sam Reed nigger beatin’ you out dat way! He been spendin’ 
all he spar’ time over at yo’ gal’s house ever since you gawn. 
An’ spar’ time somep’n whut dat nigger all broke out wid. Gits 
him pa’r dese heah golf britches an’ frock-tail coat, an’ strut 
round yo’ gal Julia twel she caint remember is you de cat’s 
teethin’ ring or one dese heah new kind cigarettes.” 

Cephas sobered and detected signs of a fresh knot in his luck. 
Hadn’t got back to Sylacauga good yet, and already this myste- 
rious big nigger had grabbed off his glory, and Sam Reed was 
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about to grab off his girl. Cephas had come home to put on a 
big show—and found the house empty. As for Julia, Sam was 
making it appear that twenty-seven dollars and a mouth-organ 
and having been to Chicago wasn’t going to be enough. The 
trouble looked mainly like the golf breeches. In which case 
Cephas’ first thought was to wait up an alley for Sam with a 
brick. But his second was to go slowly. Caution and sore ribs 
reminded him that it might be well to let investigation precede 
annihilation. Always give a bigger man the benefit of the doubt, 
had become Cephas’ creed. So, parking his pasteboard suitcase 
with Willie, he turned toward the abode of Julia. 

Arriving, he found her neutral, noncommittal and lukewarm in 
her welcome. 

“T’s done back,” stated Cephas preliminarily. 

“Ts you been ’way?” inquired Julia. 

Cephas’ mind floundered and sought a fresh tack. Evidently 
Julia thought somebody else had more money than Cephas, sight 
unseen. The wearer of those golf breeches had plainly been 
doing him more dirt than he had figured on. Which meant just 
one thing: Cephas had to make a bigger social and financial 
impression, and make it quick. Otherwise, Sam had him sunk. 
It was up to Cephas to get prominent for something besides short 
pants, too. The question was, what? 

A twinge in the ribs was most opportune here. It reminded 
him that personal publicity might outweigh plus fours. If Cephas 
couldn’t perform, there were no laws against claiming. And 
cave-man stuff was what got the feminine ear. A way out, a 
course of action, suddenly opened before Cephas. 

“Maybe you cain’t read de papers,” he suggested to her. 
“Does you, you sees whar at gits my name dar in printing. 
‘Cyclone Cephas,’ dey calls me in Chicago. Prize-fightin’. Haws- 
pital calls fo’ de other niggers at de ringside right after I gits 
through wid ’em. I’s champeen of de world jes’ ’s soon’s I 
licks Jack Johnson an’ dis heah Volstead. You know dat Syla- 











“I knowed nigger in Chicago wid pants like dem,” he 
recollected. “Dey buried him after he git fresh wid me.” 





cauga nigger, Big Ugly, whut live in Chicago now? I's still sore 
from lickin’ him.” 

Julia’s mouth and eyes opened slightly but insufficiently. “Is 
you? I been puttin’ in heap my time wid swell-dressin’ boy 
whut live heah, twel I aint notice none de rough stuff in de 
papers.” 

Cephas gulped and tried to figure out who was winning the 
war. Wasn’t any use in a boy spraining his voice lying if he 
wasn’t going to be believed. Yet Cephas was in a position where 
he had to be. He had to boost pugilism and decry golf-pants; 
otherwise Julia was going to make the mistake of Cephas’ life. 

“Shawt pants done gone out style in Chicago,” he advanced 
hopefully. “Nigger come out wid dem on dar, dey tames him 
wid dese heah machine-guns. Fo’ minutes de longes’ dey lets 
‘em live in de Loop like dat.” 

“Aint nobody tame Mist’ Reed dat way!” sniffed Julia 
haughtily. “An’ he got money, too—ever since de big crap 
game back de Baptis’ Chu’ch las’ week. Sam only one had sense 
‘nough grab de money off de ground when de po-lices comes. 
Showed me mo’ ’n hund’ed dollars. Lemme know when you kin 
do dat. Is you leavin’ soon?” 

Cephas saw his luck getting knotty in another new place. 
Clearly, while he had-been seeking his fortune in Chicago, Sam 
had been entrenching himself in Sylacauga. Dislodging him now 
was going to call for a change of venue, clothes, and financial 
status on Cephas’ part. 

In which triple extremity he shuffled glumly forth into the 
streets. “Brains,” he addressed a seldom-used portion of his 
make-up, “I aint call on you often, but when I does, I means 
hit. Whar us gwine? An’ whut us gwine do when us git dar?” 

Three blocks apparently without an answer brought him to a 
fresh but unmarked fork in his career. All that he saw was the 
entrance to Willie Freeman’s pressing-club. An undue crowd 
jamming Willie’s front room courted investigation, anyway. Once 

within it, admittance to the back room appeared de- 
sirable but limited to the occupants of the social 
and Bradstreet’s registers. Fragments of conversation 
whetted Cephas’ appetite for information without in 
the least satisfying his hunger for details. 

“Rich if yo’ arm hold 
out.” .... “‘‘Nemmind 
whut hit cost—hit cheap.” 
ea “Hires me nigger to 
tu’n hit fo’ me in de sun 
while I sets in de shade an’ 
watch him,” drifted variously 
past Cephas’ eager ears. He 
didn’t know what it was all 
about, but he was distinctly 
interested. Then Willie 
caught sight of him, only to 
commit further breaches of 
etiquette. 

“Heah come de Chicago 
boy!” whooped Willie.. “Us 
sees action now. Heah 
somep’n, Cephas, whut you 
used to—big money an’ fre- 
quent. Git in line an’ I tells 
Mist’ Toombs you’s right. 
He mighty p’ticlar "bout 
who he lets in de back room 
heah. He caint talk to no- 
body but financial niggers 
whut wants to git mo’ so. 
Po’ ones uses de other side 
de street.” 

“Toombs? Who he?” 

“Dat de big nigger wid de 
spats an’ vest whut git off 
de same train as you does. 
He got somep’n in dar fo’ 
curin’ hard times.” 

“Boy, hard times gittin’ 
too many miles to de gal- 
lon out me now. Needs 
whut you specifies. Craves 
to git ‘quainted wid Mist’ 
Toombs.” 

Cephas’ wish was grati- 
fied, but not immediately. 
And while he waited, earlier 
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comers—significantly among them Sam Reed—entered the mys- 
terious inner room, to emerge again shortly with protruding eyes 
and gleaming teeth. 

At length came Cephas’ turn. Willie’s rear room was dark- 
ened, but not so much so that Cephas could not discern. the 
important things in it—the portly and confidence-inspiring Mr. 
Toombs, and the large shiny machine on the table beside him. 
Mr. Toombs fanned himself and awaited introductions. 

“Dis heah Mist’ Cephas Green—from Chicago,” Willie pre- 
sented him. ‘“He’s right—jes’ back wid wad of money he caint 
hardly see over.” 

Mr. Toombs evinced more interest. “Dat so? All time 
proud to meet gent’man whut kin ’cumulate de cash. Dem aint 
got no seed caint plant no crop. He’pin’ de crops whut I’s fo’. 
Lemme show you whut I means, Mist’ Green.” 

Mr. Toombs—‘Ho’ace J. Toombs of Bumin’ham,” he de- 
scribed himself—took from a well-padded wallet a crisp one- 
dollar bill. He fed it into the machine, and cranked the latter 
vigorously. Wheels whirred; lamps lighted; cogs clicked: and 
from the opposite end slowly issued a fifty-dollar bill! 

Cephas doubled up. His mouth became dry, eyes enlarged 
and brain active. Vistas opened staggeringly before him. Let 
a boy have one of those machines around the house, and he could 
buy watermelons in January! Catfish for breakfast every morn- 
ing, and a red bathrobe to eat it in! Have to hire somebody to 
help him think up new things to want. 

“Jes’ one to a town,” Mr. Toombs was. continuing. “Dey de 
marvel of de age. I has ’sclusive rights to Alabama. Dem dat 
buys ’em got to work fas’. Over in Gawgia fo’ niggers gits cripple’ 
in de rush to buy ’em.” 

Cephas took his miracles literally. No use in biting one to 
see if it was genuine, when his eyes had already seen it work. 
Boy couldn’t argue with his own eyes. 

“Whut hit cost?” was his sole question. Cephas was sold. 

“One hund’ed dollars, cash money. Delivers when you fawks 
over de money. No credick; an’ ’struction-book free wid each 
machine.” 


Cephas gasped again. The liberality of Mr. Toombs was 











At Cephas’ headquarters Willie stuck around uncertainly. 
Willie had four dollars to bet and no mother to guide him. 


Big Money an’ Frequent 


astounding. It would take fully twenty minutes for the machine 
to pay for itself: after that Cephas saw himself with more 
money than a cotton-mill paymaster. 

Then mathematics intruded. Horace Toombs had him stopped 
before he started. Of all sad words of tongue or pen, “no 
credit” were the saddest. A boy could starve to death in front 
of one of these machines with twenty-seven dollars in his pants 
pocket, that way! Cephas was feeling the pangs already. He 
looked at the machine and he felt of his twenty-seven. Mr. 
‘loombs looked at his face—and motioned for the next prospect 
to enter. Long experience had taught Mr. Toombs uncanny 
methods of knowing if a man was financial. 

Cephas felt himself dismissed. He had been taken up into 
a high place and shown a lot of money, and then thrust out. 
He couldn't forget the machine, and he couldn’t buy it. Not to 
speak of his other troubles! He was ruined for work and ruined 
it he didn’t work. He exhibited poor judgment, on top of every- 
thing else, by shuffling over toward Julia’s house. Julia was on 
the porch but didn’t see him. Her eyes were too busy with Sam 
Reed. Sam was there seven ways from the tee, completely 
obstructing her view of lesser and more poverty-stricken ad- 
mirers than he. Cephas’ feet continued to lead him astray, until 
he found himself belligerently upon Julia’s veranda, without 
definite plans and but half as welcome as a wet dog at a wedding. 

“Somebody all time leavin’ de gate open,” complained Sam. 
“Most anything liable come in.” 

“Some folks aint know when dey outclassed,” commented Julia 
coolly. “Take a country nigger to Chicago, an’ he git light- 
haided. One round heah now think he a prize-fighter. Heah 
him tell hit, he lick a truck fo’ breakfas’ an’ a steam shovel fo’ 
ex’cise ev’y day.” 

Cephas was fast getting his tonnage in insults. 
needed to be impressed or crippled. 

“T knowed nigger in Chicago wid pants like dem, shawt-like,” 
he recollected aloud. “Dey buried him coupler days after he 
git fresh wid me, over on de South Side. Dey would done hit 
sooner, but dey couldn’t find all de pieces of him prompt’.” 

“Boy, only reason you’s livin’, I’s got waitin-list,” re- 
turned Sam. “I lets ’em come round jes’ once, so Miss Julia 
kin see de diff’ence ’tween dem an’ a real man—den I jes’ 
natu’ally abolishes °em. An’ when I ’bolishes a nigger, he 
stays "bolished. Does you crave su’vice, I puts you ahead of 
yo’ tu’n. Bum prize-fighters is my fav’rite bev’rage.” 

“Midnight, whut keeps you healthy is, 
when I fights I waits twel dey’s cash cust’- 
mers to see hit. ‘Cyclone Cephas,’ dey calls 
me. When niggers mess wid me, acc’dents 
happens. Hawspitals contracts wid me fo’ 
dey raw material. Amb’lances follers me fo’ 
bus’ness. I’s de world’s champeen overweight 
of Chicago an’ all points south. I takes de 
big niggers first an’ works down; but my 
mommer teach me not to lick no li'l boys in 
shawt pants less’n dey gits fresh—” 

Just here Cephas’ sixth sense told him it 
was time to leave. 

But no sooner was his mind off Sam, than 
it was on Horace J. Toombs and his money- 
machine. Cephas had seen it—one-dollar bill 
going in at one end, fifty-dollar note crackling 
forth at the other. He didn’t know anything 
that he needed worse in his business. And 
Sam was trying to buy that too: Cephas had 
seen him coming out of the exhibition-room 
looking both interested and financial. 

Besides all of which, the less encourage- 
ment Julia gave Cephas, the more desirable 
her favor appeared. And Julia leaned toward 
men of money. In fact, she could hear the 
rustle of a dollar the full length of a busy 
boiler-shop seven miles long. Not to speak 
of the general proposition that, around 
women, nothing out-talked a snappy dresser 
except a bigger bank-roll. Cephas needed a 
minimum of seventy-three dollars more, and 
needed it quickly. After that he would be wealthy if his 
arm held out. 

Cephas frequented the pool-rooms, barber-shops and 
barbecue-stands set aside for Sylacauga’s darker popula- 
tion, and admitted that he was good. “Cyclone Cephas” 
—and why—was his theme. He had himself half hypno- 
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By Arthur K. Akers 


tized on the subject, and was working on the other half. 
Which circumstance afterward partly accounted for 
certain events. 
Then some one ruined everything by taking Cephas 
seriously. Willie Freeman, bird of ill-omen, brought 
the news. It was in writing, and Cephas couldn’t read. 4 
Unfortunately, Willie could. And in the writ- 
ing was the fine Italian hand of Sam Reed, 
disguised as an honest sportsman. The missive 
read: 


You is chalenge to defend yore 4 
title to world’s champeenship prize 
fiter. Yore manager Mr williE 
freemaN has acepted for you, and 
fite is skeduled to take plaice next 
Wensday night under Markiss of 


a 


oo Sa ee at Sas 


ma {I 


kingsberrY rules and the 
alabamA game laws at 
WilliamsonS Garaj. Yore 
opponent is the Masked 
Marvell of the nortH, who 
will be introduced to the 
specktaters by his real 
naim from the ring. 

Purse is $100 to the winner and 
$2 to the looser. Yore presents is re- 
quested. 


\ 


Cephas took to the parachutes. He had been flying high and 
taking in more territory than a real-estate subdivider. Now look 
what had happened! Only thing that sounded good in that paper 
was the one hundred dollars. Boy could use that. Yet it would 
probably take one as good as Cephas claimed to be to win it. 
Nevertheless, it would be just enough to buy Mr. Toombs’ money- 
machine, with something left over for bait. And if Cephas had 
it, he would accomplish the further necessary feat of seeing that 
Sam didn’t get it. Cephas turned cold at the thought of the 
devastation Sam could wreak upon him if he beat him to that 
machine. And he chilled again at the thought of a strange 
opponent’ without a real name coming around messing him up 


Resp. 
SAM REED, Promoter. 
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with a pair of hard gloves. He still remembered 
how the pavement came up and the stars came down 
that time he got crossed up with Big Ugly Snews 
in Chicago. Good thing Big Ugly was still in Chi- 
cago now. 

At Cephas’ headquarters Willie Freeman stuck 
around uncertainly. Willie had four dol- 
\ lars to bet and no mother to guide him. 
Cephas wriggled beneath memories that 
blessed and burned, depending on whether 
\ he was recalling Julia or Big 
Ugly. Every time he thought of 
\ all the personal broadcasting he 
had been doing about his pro- 
fessional prowess, he was wild 
with regret. Trouble about a boy 
talking too much out loud 
that way, there were all 
the time a bunch of fool 
niggers believing him. 
Then somebody made 
writing, and Cephas had 

to make good. 
Cephas drifted despair- 
ingly and without desti- 





































nation. Willie drifted 
with one. So did conver- 
sation. Cephas began to 


overhear scraps of the 
latter: “Where dat 
Cephas nigger goes, haws- 
pitals springs up.” .... 
“Tornado Cephas! I aint 
seen de other nigger, but 
I bets on Cephas—if he 
jes’ half as good as he 
say he is, he puffect.” 
sts Ween 2 Oe 
on ’em, dey perduces or 
outruns me.” 

Cephas looked at the 
size of the last speaker, 
and hurried on to where 
times sounded better. 






Stimulated by thoughts of the money-machine 

and Julia, Cephas achieved a partially upright 

position and a close facial resemblance to a 
goggle-eyed perch. 


Each morning thereafter found him a day older and a day 
nearer the prominent sporting event in Williamson’s garage. 
Sylacauga’s blood and caution mounted accordingly. The former 
was evidenced in prodigious bettings, both ways; the latter in 
questionings to the effect that even a self-admitted world’s cham- 
pion surely needed at least a daily work-out, to keep him limbered 
up and give weight to the odds. The criticism was that Cephas 
wasn’t exercising anything but his mouth. 

“When dey sees me in de ring, dey (Continued on page 102) 





The world-roving author of “Night Drums” and “The 


Illustrated 


Mating of the Blades” sweeps you with him to his Asia by 


for this tale of High Tartary—and the Altamish Horde. 


‘T HERE had been, for many a month, days that were peace- 
able and frank, with people at their honest, trite business, 
and nights filled with sleep and not with wild forebodings and 
rude alarms. So it was time and high time—since this was Cen- 
tral Asia—that trouble should come again, with raid and counter- 
raid, and the nasal, sardonic thump of the war-drums, and men 
dying a hero’s death, and some, belike, not quite so heroic, and 
the women crying: “Go forth, O strong men!” though, later 
on, these same women would grieve and wail. And trouble did 
come when two Tartars, one town-bred and the other desert- 
bred, met by chance at a small oasis of the steppe, three days 
north of the city of Moghul-Serai, where the former traded and 
prospered, four days east of the brown felt tents of the Altamish 
Horde which was the desert-bred’s tribe. 

Their names do not matter. But here were they, two men 
of brittle patience and hard daring, each with his servants and 
his string of snarling, thirsty camels, and disputing heatedly who 
should be the first to use the water-hole for his animals. There 
was enough water and to spare for all their camels. But it made 
no difference. They argued and bickered as if it were a question 
of honor. Indeed it was—to them. 

Voices peaked shrilly as tempers rose. 

“T came here before you did!” 

“No! I did!” 

Insults flew like chaff in the meeting of winds. 

“You lie!” 

“Liar yourself!” 
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The town-bred Tartar flushed. He spoke in a purring, decep- 
tively gentle voice: 

“If you do not go away from here at once, O hound of the 
wilderness, I shall be angry. And that—by Allah!—will be the 
great mistake.” 

“A mistake,” came the jeering retort, “to be angry?” 

“A mistake—to make me angry!” 

“There is, doubtless, a reason?” 

“Doubtless!” 

“And this reason is?” 

“The matter of your neck, O creature! A neck which I do 
not like—an ugly, scrawny neck easy to cut through!” 

“If you are as bold with steel as you are with tongue—” 

“T am that same!” 

“Suppose we find out if you are right, my dear?” 

“A most excellent notion—by the honor of my teeth! Look!” 
With a rapid, gliding movement of right hand and left haunch 
and a sidewise twisting of his voluminous robe, the town-bred 
brought a long sword to view. “That’s himselfi—Red Mustaffa 
is this hornet’s name, and he is my twin brother. Look again!” 
—whipping the blade about his head in shimmering circles, with 
a whistling noise. “Is he not slender and quick?” 

The other, too, drew steel. “There are two things,” he said 
carelessly, “I never travel without.” 

“Your arrogance—ahd your feet?” 

“No. My Koran—and my sword. The sword to plunge into 
my enemies’ hearts—and the Koran to bless and speed their 
























souls when their bodies feed the carrion-crows. 
I would now say my prayers!” 

“And if I were you, I would now order a shroud! Here!’— 
with a vicious lunge. ‘How do you like the song of death?” 

So they were at it, on a fine, sunny afternoon. Leaping up 
and down, thrusting and slashing, with a dry stamping of heels 
and harsh, exultant yells; with weapons dancing a swishing, tri- 
umphant measure, sparkling from point to pommel like diamond 
pins. Two reckless men eveniy matched in fence and parry. 
Iron rattling on iron like sticks on a drum. 

Then suddenly the town-bred’s foot turned on a pebble. He 
tried to steady himself, could not. His right arm jerked up. The 
sword flew from his fingers, and at the same moment the other’s 
blade shot out between his shoulders. He gave a cry; just a 
single cry—weak, futile. He stumbled, fell, died; and the desert 
man sheathed his crimson sword and remarked composedly: 

“Tt was the will of Allah!” 

After a short pause he added: 

“Allah’s will, too, that I should ride back to the tents of my 
tribe with twenty camels—when I left with only. seven!” 

He gave orders to his men. They laid hands upon the dead 
man’s animals, including their loads of rich Bokharan silks and 
velvets, and drove them off, though the town-bred servants 
shrieked their protests. 
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“Crafty, are you? So 
isthe polecat crafty— 
till he meets the fox. 
Strong, are you? 
Wah! So is the tiger 
strong—till he meets 
the buffalo.” 
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“Away!” he cried, plying his knotted nagaika whip about their 


legs. “Back to your kennel, O dogs and sons of dogs! And tell 
the people of Moghul-Serai that here is a man of the yellow 
desert who mocks at their noses!” 


EEKS later, weary and footsore, having had to walk the 

long miles through the sands, the dead merchant’s servants 
arrived at Moghul-Serai. Loudly they clamored at the palace 
gate of Chengiz Ali, the Khan, the Prince. 

He listened to their tale. He swore. Then he smiled. Swore 
at the insult to his beard—and there was not a finer, more curly 
beard in all High Tartary; smiled at the thought that now was an 
end to fat, lazy peace, and as good an excuse as any to try his 
hand once more at the war trade. 

He sent out messengers. Everywhere, throughout the alleys 
and bazaars, they spread the Khan’s command: 

“Gather in, my children! Hurry! Hurry! For the quick 
way is the best way—and we ride tonight—and no better lamp 
than the moon!” 

“Praised be the Prophet Mohammed!” shouted the men of 
Moghul-Serai, as eager as any brisk lads for a bit of a fray, not 
to mention a bit of loot. 

They sharpened weapons; they saddled and bridled camels and 
horses; and the women too—most of them—rejoiced. 
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“Go forth, O strong men! Go forth, O brave men!” 

“If you capture a female slave, be sure she can cook well— 
and never mind if her eyes be blue or brown!” 

“Should you see a length of stout duffel cloth in the tents of 
the nomads—remember, it’s the very thing I need for my new 
winter cloak!” 

They prepared food. 

“Stretch your hands, O heroes, and eat your fill!” 

“Aye! The world’s choicest morsels are not good enough 
for you!” 

Yes—the women rejoiced as if it were feast, not strife, their 
men were going to. Yet a few, whose husbands or sons had 
died in former battles, sighed or shrugged their shoulders in resig- 
nation; and there was one—Mabrouka was her name—who 
squatted on her heels in her little shop in the Bazaar of the 
Potters and rocked from side to side and said: 

“Allah’s curse on them and their rowdy fighting! And Allah’s 
pity on the widows they must make, and the hearths and beds 
they must leave lonely!” 

Then, suddenly, she laughed. i 

“What is their fighting and dying to me?” she thought. “Should 
I not be the happy woman, that my own son has not to saddle 
and go and try a trip with the Khan’s riders to the foreign war? 
Am I not the happy, happy woman that I and my son are strangers 
in a strange land—vassals to none—and no masters except our- 
selves? Ah—here, today, is the answer to the insults of years, the 
contempt of years!” 

For insults and contempt it had been ever since, eleven years 
earlier, with her son Omar, then a young boy, Mabrouka had come 
to Moghul-Serai out of the Kirgiz Steppe, where plague and famine 
had struck the villages of her tribe; killing the hearty men at the 
plow, the babes at the breast, the white-beards at prayer, the 
women at their milking and carding; scattering the few survivors 
to the seven winds—some to the Outer Mongolian Steppe, some to 
the Steppe of the Gray Sands far in the bitter, frozen north, and 
Mabrouka and her son to Moghul-Serai. 


"THERE, passing beneath the great horseshoe Gate of the 
Father of Swords, insults and contempt had been their greet- 
ing for no other reason—though reason enough in High Tartary, 
a land so tightly and suspiciously clannish—than that they had 
been aliens, speaking an alien dialect, wearing alien clothes—at 
least whatever rags had been left them. Besides, there had been 
the fear that they might spread the black plague; and so stones 
had been poised in brawny fists, and voices had been raised 
threateningly: 

“You cannot enter here!” 

“Back whence you came, O unclean foreigners!” 

Tartars of Tartars were the folk of Moghul-Serai, hard as the 
green rock’s lichen, as the ancient saying has it; and mother and 
son would have been driven back into the steppe, to die, to fill the 
bellies of jackal and vulture, if just then Chengiz Ali, ‘the Khan, 
had. not ridden past the gate. 

Mabrouka. had thrown herself at his feet, had put lips to his 
stirrup leather. 

“Behold, O Prince!” she had cried. “I have alighted at your 
threshold! I crave the protection of your heart and hand!” 

On that particular evening the Khan had dined well. He had 
smoked three nargilehs of Persian tobacco cut with soothing 
hashish drug. He had divorced his oldest wife, whom, for a num- 
ber of years, he had cordially disliked; and from his cousin, the 
Khan of Samarkand, he had received a present of seven Tscherkess 
slave-girls with ruddy hair and sloe-black eyes. So he had been 
in a most excellent humor, at peace with the world and himself. 
He had thrown Mabrouka a purse of clinking gold, and had 
replied: 

“Protection is granted! 
O daughter of Adam!” 

Since then mother and son had modestly prospered; Mabrouka 
in her shop where she sold the crude pottery of the Tien Shan 
Mountains which the Kirgiz cameleers brought to town; and Omar, 
now a strapping lad of twenty, as gardener in the Khan’s employ. 
No lack of food or drink, no lack of proper clothes, and a neat 
house. Too, good health. Yet they were still the foreigners. 
There was still contempt and, frequently, insults; and few people 
to wish them the decent time of day or asking them heartily, “How 
goes it with you?” or “Come round tonight and pass an hour or 
two with pleasant pipe and coffee and spiced gossip!” 

Lonely was Mabrouka, a little bitter. 
Not bitter, though, today as she thought: 
“Am I not the happy, happy woman? For vassals we are to 


My mantle is about your shoulders, 


Omar Rides Alone 


none—and it is not my fine son who will have to ride out with 
steel on hip and come back, as like as not, with steel in heart!” 

But she would have been less happy if, just then, she could 
have seen Omar, in a shaded, leafy nook of the Khan’s garden— 
and who should be in his arms, but Nurmahal, the Khan’s only 
daughter! 


HE kissed him. “From the beginning of Allah’s creation,” 

she was saying, “my mouth was meant for yours!” 

“And the crook of my elbow to cradle your small head!” 

“You love me, Omar?” 

“T love you, N urmahal!” 

“Why do you love me?” 

“I love you—because—oh—” -He stammered, slurred, stopped. 

“Don’t you know?” 

“My soul is lilting the very tune of my song of love—but I 
cannot sing the words, child!” 

Again she kissed him. There was no sound except, presently, 
a bird rising from the thicket with a flurry of brown wings, flying 
into the west, trailing behind him a golden chain of melody. . . . . 

They had met for the first time a few months earlier. He had 
been at work, trimming the rose bushes, in a sheltered corner of 
the garden. She had strolled about, alone, withcut a face veil. 

Because of her simple dress he had thought her a palace kitchen 
girl. A wisp of a girl who hardly came up to his shoulders. But 
—oh, my dears!—the wanton chestnut curls of her, the fullness 
of her red lips, the steel-gray, hooded eyes. And Omar had for- 
gotten that he was the despised alien, had felt, so suddenly, a 
great tenderness sweeping through his soul; and—to hide this 
tenderness, perhaps because he was a little ashamed of it—he had 
spoken to her banteringly: 

“Your mother must have been the pretty woman!” 

“How do you know?” 

“Judging from her daughter’s looks!” 

She had smiled. She had thought: 

“He has no idea who I am, and I am glad of it. For I am tired 
of pompous old men and polished young men salaaming to me 
just because I am the Khan’s daughter—and nobody ever telling 
me I am lovely and desirable; and I am both—and I know it!” 

Aloud, in like banter as he, she had replied: 

“What about your own mother? Is she too a pretty woman?” 

“Decidedly!” 

“Judging—ah—from her son’s looks?” 

“Again—decidedly!”” Omar had stood up straight, had squared 
his shoulders. “Not ill-looking, am I? Strong and young, and 
with a stout house that is big enough for my mother and me— 
might be big enough to hold you too, at a pinch, O moon of the 
world. Tell me,”—with a disarming smile ——‘“would a girl with 
any wisdom and no other lover on her mind turn her back on such 
as me?” 

“Suppose I have a lover?” 

“T hope not. For there would be soon, soon—were he my best 
friend—my dagger in his heart, and he himself below the sod— 
may his soul reach Paradise!” 

“You would kill—for my sake?” 

“T would kill—for the sake of one of your eyelashes! And what 
have you to say to that?” 

“That you do not lack boldness!” 

“T have always carried myself with a good chest—as the saying 
goes. And—oh—how my lips long for your lips!” 

All at once, surprised at his own rash daring, he had swept her 
into his arms, had kissed her, had felt the soft, quivering answer 
of her mouth; and at that moment love had come to both—love 
sweet and sharp and sudden, like a breath of-the very earth, 
the virgin earth, untrod and unspoiled, like a voice of ancient 
puissant wizardry that shook some deep chord in their souls no 
other thing in life had ever reached. 


W HEN, after long minutes, she had told him who she was, 
he had been neither amazed nor afraid. 

“The Khan’s daughter to all the world,” he had said, “but to me 
nor more nor less than the girl I love!” 

“The gardener to all the world—but to me nor more nor less 
than the lad I love!” 

Since that day they had met every morning, unbeknown to all, 
even to his mother, in the little sheltered, leafy nook of the palace 
garden. 

They did not worry about the future. Why should they? 
They were so young. The future would take care of itself; was, 
even now, taking care of itself—and of them, they thought. For 
there came to them, across the garden wall, the bull-like roar 
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“Yes,” agreed Nurmahal. 


of the war-trumpets, the thump of the kettledrums, the cries of 
the Khan’s messengers: 

“Gather in! Gather in!” 

Omar turned to go. 

“T must be on my way,” he said. 

“Yes,” agreed Nurmahal. “You must go. And—ah,’—her 
voice faltering a little—‘‘you will return to me—surely—surely?” 

“Indeed! Alive I shall return—with golden fame trotting at 
my heel like a dog! Wah!’’—with the careless, reckless boasting 
of youth. “I shall do such deeds in battle as will be round 
and round the world in a rumor of wind! Such grand, glittering 
deeds that your father will say to me: ‘Here is my daughter’s 
hand—the price of a hero! And—in truth—it’s little enough 
payment for such as you!’ ” 

Once more he kissed her; then he went straight from the 
palace garden to the Caravanserai of the Turkoman Horse-traders, 
where he bought himself a broad-backed roan stallion with sturdy 
fetlocks and a chest like a barrel; thence to the Bazaar of the 
Persian Swordsmiths, where he purchased the pick and pride of 
keen weapons; thence to his home, where his mother, seeing him, 
asked astonished: 

“And why all this grandeur of beast and weapons, O my son?” 

“Becauise I am riding to war with the Khan’s troopers.” 


“You must go. 


And—you will return to me—surely?” 


Mabrouka trembled. “No, no!” she cried. “Why should you? 
What are the Khan’s quarrels to you?” 

“The Khan granted us protection.” 

“Protection or not, we are not his vassals. 
in Moghul-Serai—despised, insulted by all.” 

“By all,” he interrupted, “except one. And it is for her sake—” 

“Ah!” Mabrouka looked up, sharply, suspiciously. ““A girl?” 

“Yes, little mother. A girl whom I love—and who loves 
me. Nurmahal is her name—and she is the Khan’s daughter.” 

He told the full tale, winding up: 

“Praise Allah that war has come! 
I can prove myself worthy of her.” 

There was a pause. Then Mabrouka spoke, dry-eyed and calm: 

“You are right, O my son. You must ride with the Khan’s 
troopers.” 

She cooked his supper, filled his saddlebags with food; and 
later on walked by his horse’s side to the Gate of the Seven 
Purple Cranes, whence led the desert trail toward the tents of 
the Altamish Horde. 


Foreigners we are 


For it is only in war that 


But atop the Khan’s palace a 
The flames of it stabbed 
(Continued on page 128) 
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ALREADY night had come. 
great beacon had been lighted. 
through the velvety gloom with an 















Mark Antony 


at the 


MIKE 


With some of the contemporaneous comment which g 
undoubtedly accompanied its reception in Rome. 


y J PMcEvoy 


(Stand by one moment,’ please. When you hear the 
gong it will be exactly.... er.... thirty-eight sec- 
onds after nine o’clock..... Ready. .... BONG!) 


Scene: The Forum 
CHARACTERS: Chairman of the Meeting 
Mark Antony 
The Body of Cesar 
Citizens 





CHAIRMAN: Folks, we got a rare treat in store for us 
today. What I mean is I’m sure you'll all be glad to hear 
that your committee has secured for the principal. speaker 
on this occasion a man of great eloquence and profound 
learning with an unequal grasp and scope and yet withal 
one of vast penetration and deep insight. What I mean 
is a man who has all of these things and more, and yet 
is one of those simple common people who has never lost 
touch with deep insights and vast penetrations and has 
scope. I mean I might say horizon, and above all integrity 
and a penetration shot through with sunny wit and yet at 
no time unmindful of the wrongs which we have suffered. 
What I mean is need I say more? Folks, Mark Antony. 

Mark: Friends, Romans, Countrymen. 

FirtH C1ITIzEN: ’Ray! Whoopie! 

First CiTizEN: Who’s that guy speaking? 

SEconp Citizen: I didn’t get the name. 

‘Tuirp CiT1zEN: So I says to her, I says, “Look here!” I 
says. “Wake up!” I says. “I can’t drive you all over Rome all 
night. Straighten up,” I says; “you gotta go home. Do you 
hear? It’s four o’clock,” I says. “We'll stop in at Reuben’s and 
I'll get you some black coffee—” 

COFFEE (kofe or kofe), n. (First in 17th century, in various FourtH Citizen: Search 

forms coffee, coffa, cauphe, etc.;—D. kofij—G. koffee (after me. I think he’s selling 

E.), now Kaffee (after F.)—Dan. Sw. kaffe (after F.)—Russ. something. Let's listen. 


kofe kofei—F. caffe, coffe, now café (whence the half-English Marx: For Brutus is an 
café, a coffee-house)—Sp. Pg. café—It. caffe—Turk. gahwe honorable man. 
(pronounced kahve)—Ar. gahwe, gahwa, coffee (as a liquid) ; FirtuH CirrzeEN: Whoopie! a ‘ 
cf. Ar. bonn, the coffee-berry. .... You get the idea.) FourtH C1T1zEN: That’s a = — 
Marx: I come to bury Cesar, not to praise him. lot of bologna. 
FrrtH CiTizeEnN: ’Ray! Whoopie! Frrst Crrizen: I heard 
First Citizen: What’s he squawking about? Brutus give a talk over the radio one night. He laid an egg. 
Seconp CiTizEN: He’s running for something. SEconp CitT1zEN: What do you mean he laid an egg? 
FourTH Citizen: What did she say then? First Citizen: He was a wet smack. I'll bet his father 
Tuirp C1T1zEN: She gets sore, gee, she gets sore for no reason. was an acrobat. 
Takes off one of her slippers and starts breaking the windows. Seconp Citizen: Cassius aint so bad. He’s the best one of 


And the driver gets sore and he says, “What’s the matter back the team. They sure got a bum routine now. 

there?” And I says, “How the devil should I know?” “Walk First CirzzEN: Riley and Sells, that’s a team. That guy 
that frail,” says he. “Walk her yourself,” says I. That stopped up there could- use some of their stuff to advantage right now. 
him. Say, is that some guy speaking up there? What’s the What’s he talking about anyway? 

crowd here for, anyway? Seconp CiT1zEN: Aw, I wouldn’t know about that. 
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Aint it swell where he explains how 
And the 
And he 


First Citizen: Ha, ha. 
he makes olives by soaking green peas in vinegar? 
other guy says, “How do you get the stones in them?” 
says, “What’s your idea of bringing that up?” 

Turrp CiT1zEN: So I finally gets her home and she decides 
she wants to go back to Jimmy’s. And I says, “You can’t go 
back to Jimmy’s. It’s closed now.” And then she says, “You're 
holding out on me,” she says. “Other boys don’t try to rush 
me home in the middle of the afternoon,” she says. “You're 
trying to get rid of me,” she says, “and just when the evening 
was picking up,” she says. And then she sits down on the front 
steps and starts crying. Can you feature that? Four o’clock 
in the morning and half an hour before that she was dead to 
the world. And now she’s all pepped up and ready to start all 
over again. I tell you this young generation of puellz is nerts. 

Marx: You all did love him once, not without cause. What 
cause withholds you then to mourn for him? 

FirtH CiT1zEN: Whoopie! 

First CiTizen: It’s a riddle. 

Seconp Citizen: Yeh, ask me another. 

Mark: My heart is in the coffin there with Cesar. 
must pause until it comes back to me. 

Votce: Ooh, what a liar! 

Votces: Throw him out! Kill him! 

FirtH Citizen: Whoopie! 

First CrrizeEn: What’s the big package up there on the plat- 
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form with the flag draped 
over it? 
SeconD CITIZEN: 
point. 
First CITIZEN: 
want to know. 
SECOND CITIZEN: 
that’s Czxsar’s body. 
First Citizen: He aint 
dead, is he? 
SECOND CITIZEN: 
to tell you. 
First Citizen: Imperial 
Cesar, dead, and turned to 
clay, might stop a hole to 
keep the wind away. That’s 
from Shakespeare. 
Second CITIZEN (ten- 
derly): I like Eddie Guest. 
He’s a friend of Henry Ford. 
FirtH CiT1zEN: Whoopie! Get hot! 
THIRD CiTIzEN: So finally I takes 
the key out of her bag and opens the 
door for her and pushes her through 
it and slams it shut and goes down 
to the taxi; and believe me or not, by 
the time I tells the driver where to take me, who do you sup- 
pose is sitting in there big as life? That mad cluck! “Where's 
my drink?” she says. “It was sitting right here on the table.” 
Gee, she was fried. 

FourtH Citizen: Snozzled, huh? 

Tuirp Citizen: Blotto. 

Marke: You are not wood, you are not stones, but men. And 
being men, hearing the will of Cesar, it will inflame you, it will 
make you mad. (Finally realizes no one is paying attention to 
him.) Say, you big saps, pay some attention to this swell 
oration, will you? 

First Citizen: Integer vite scelerisque purus 

Seconp Citizen: Non eget Mauris jaculis neque arcu, 

THrrp Citizen: Nec venenatis gravida sagittis, Fusce, pharetra. 

CuHorvus or Citizens (keeping time): For he was my man, 
But he done me wrong. 

Mark (singing with guitar): Then Cwsar ran down the 
back staircase, Yelling, Brutus for God’s sake don’t shoot, But 
Brutus took aim with his big forty-four and the gun went 

Citizens (shouting): Rooty, toot, toot. 

Mark (tenderly): He shot that man. 

Citizens (lustily): Who had done him wrong. 

(Stand by one moment, please, for your station announcement. 
.... This is station WWWW signing off until seven-thirty 
next week when we will have another one of these merry little 
happy South Chicago Drop Fergings hours Goooood night, 
everybody.) 
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Who carries on his graphic chronicle 

of an American family today by 

presenting the daring doings of the 

eighteen-year-old daughter, Louise 

Todd, who already is known to her 

high-school companions by the sobri- 
quet “Hot Toddy.” 


Illustrated by 
John La Gatta 


EATED at the wheel of the borrowed car, Miss Louise Todd 
reached out and turned the mirror over the wind-shield so that 
it reflected her own fierce young beauty. 

She red-penciled her lips to an even fuller fullness than already 
advertised their amorous eagerness. She rubbed down her cheeks 
and her keen little nose with a pink powder-puff. She adjusted 
her frock at the throat so that one edge of it should expose, as 
if by accident, the ivory boss of one shoulder. She gave her 
tiny felt pot-hat a yank so that one eye was all but hidden. She 
drew a few strands of her bobbed hair from under the brim and 
adjusted them across one cheek to the last note of coquetry. 

She draped her left arm across the window-sill and studied its 
postures carefully, narrowing her eyes. 

She practiced a gamut of expressions, from sullen languor to 
haughty amazement, to amused tolerance, to challenging audacity, 
to dreaming tenderness, and back to sullen languor. 

She decided she would look a little sportier slumped a little 
lower along her spine. So she slumped a little lower. 

If anybody had seen her performance, he might have thought 
that she was making ready for a camera to set down a permanent 
record of her graces. But there was nobody to see and no camera 
to record. 

If God saw her, He must have recognized that she was doing 
what billions of girls had been doing for a million years—dressing 
their shop-windows to attract the passer-by. 

Pretty as she was, she was neither grateful nor contented, be- 
cause she was not so beautiful as she wished to be. Still, one 
must make the best of oneself, so she reached up to the mirror 
and twisted it back to the normal position for reflecting the traffic 
in the rear. She released the brake, shifted the gear; and the car, 
which had been throbbing all the while, snorted, bucked and glided 
sweetly out of the garage into the crowded stream of the street. 

Miss Louise Todd—known to her fellow-inmates of the high 
school as “Hot Toddy”—was out on the hunt for big game, at 
least for bigger and better game, or anyway, for the thrill of the 
hunt. She was not quite sure what she was really after. 

It was only a few weeks since she had told the infatuated and 
infatuating Charley Scudder that her days, and nights, of foolish- 
ness were over; that she would “neck” no more with Tom, Dick 
and Harry; that she was eighteen and had had enough of flirtation; 
that she was going to stop worrying her poor old mother and 
settle down to be a model daughter. She would not be ready to 
marry for at least five years, and in the meanwhile she had resolved 
to “cut out the males.” 

If she was breaking her vow, she was not the first one to break 
a vow. She would hardly have admitted even to herself that she 
was breaking it. She was merely bending it a little to keep it 
elastic. 
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She glided up and down the 
Los Angeles streets just for the , 
pleasure of seeing and perhaps ~ 
being seen. She waved to girl 
friends, nodded to boy friends 
and felt a glow of strange pride 
when a traffic officer saluted her 
with a smile. This was like being 
presented at court, as marvelous 
as being bowed to by the leader 
of a jazz band, almost as glorious as going to lunch in the Mont- 
martre Café, and having Paul or Alex call her by name and show 
her to a reserved table, and winning a cup in a dancing contest. 

Louise had found it very useful to make friends with the 
traffic officers, since she was always on the brink of being arrested 
for her incessant breaches of motor-laws. 

Many people stared at her. Hungry-eyed men on the sidewalks 
turned to gaze after her, for she was a mighty pretty thing—a 
pretty thing, and a mighty thing for good and evil influence. She 
was as comforting to the eye as a bed of roses or a shawl of 
wistaria, and she was as hazardous to herself and others as a 
slender stick of dynamite. 

It gratified her to see the men she passed craning their necks 
and bumping into people. It made her laugh and crinkle inside 
as if some one tickled the soles of her feet gently. She took a 
flattery even from the looks that other women threw at her, 
missile-looks, dagger-glares; for she set them all down to jealousy, 
the highest tribute one woman can pay another. 

When rude drivers of trucks and the rabble in rusty flivvers 
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shouted at her in derision or in sardonic admiration, she pretended 
not to hear, but it pleased her. She was not nobody, anyway. 

Young men and old in other cars gave her the eye—some 
insultingly, some with prayers in their stares. Some sneered as if 
they thought her wicked, as if she were out trying to pick up some- 
body or be picked up. 

For these last she had a glare of contemptuous rebuke. Who 
did they think she was? Just let a stranger try it, that’s all. Just 
let somebody get fresh and see what happened. She did not have 
to make acquaintances that way, thank you. There were plenty 
of boys who would be glad enough to have her ride in their cars, 
nice boys of nice families whom she had met in the most 
convenshnal way. 

And yet there was something not so very exciting about the 
small group of fellows one met in a convenshnal way. They made 
up a dozen or two, high-school boys, brothers of high-school girls, 
Sunday-school boys, and friends of her brothers—a tame lot 
encountered in a tame way. Far more numerous and far more 
mysterious were the strange men who went by on the sidewalks 


He could not bear to wait 
until the morrow, so he 
ventured: “How'd you 
like to have dinner with 
me tonight in the open 
somewhere?” 





Seeing them was like looking at moving 


and in the other cars. 
pictures of foreign countries, of sailors, explorers, and wonderful 


lovers. They were an ambulant picture-gallery, a living library 
of adventures that she would never enjoy. 

Of course she would not dream of anything wrong. She had 
no ulterior thought. She was just skating. The ice was thin 
and the water deep and black below, but it was all right so long 
as you kept on skating. 

She was a nice, decent, clean-minded youngster at heart; yet 
it was stimulating to the imagination to stare into the eyes of 
men she would never know, windows of shops that she would 
never enter, portholes of ships that would never carry her away 
to curious scenes. She lived in an exotic city that all the world 
imagined the very bazaar of romance, but it was her birthplace, 
her home. Everything was commonplace to her, and she yearned 
for towns where people yearned to visit Los Angeles. 

Meanwhile, it was fascinating to feel the impact of unknown 
eyes upon her, to feel herself studied, admired, appraised, even 
criticised. 
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A scientist would have said that Miss Todd’s hankering to be 
ogled was a heritage from the ancient animal and savage days 
when the female studied the male, and selected the one she 
wanted while seeming to be the helpless prey of the one who 
defeated his rivals. 

Louise Todd would have been horrified if she had put the 
thing in words even to herself. Her mother would have been 
crushed with shame. Yet her mother, when she had been a girl 
back in Iowa, had washed herself shiny every summer afternoon, 
dressed herself in her best clothes, and walked down to the drug- 
store for an ice-cream soda, or had ridden about town in a girl- 
loaded surrey, all the blossoms pretending to be laughing at one 
another’s jokes, but all posturing for the benefit of the dull yokels 
who needed the stimulus. 

Her mother had forgotten, perhaps; but she too had felt 
pleasant cold chills when a stranger in town or a traveling man 
gazed at her with approval. If Miss Todd should live to have 
* a grown daughter of her own, she will forget that she once motored 
about to see and be seen. She will be shocked beyond words 
to learn that her daughter’s fondness for aviation is not alto- 
gether due to her interest in air-currents and_ astronomy. 

Future generations will have their wings—or what not?—to 
shame the slow-going sweet old-fashioned mothers of the demure, 
departed virtuous automobiling days. The quaint and innocent 
diversions of the sheiks and shebas, who merely necked and petted 
in their sweet little flivvers, will take on sanctity when the sheiks 
and shebas become stodgy parents who see nothing clearly and 
forget everything through a haze of distance. 

But there will never come a more amazing time than the 
Twentieth Century, when women became men’s equals in law 
and custom, and when the girls were suddenly released into all 
the liberties of the boys. 

It was by the greatest luck in the world that Louise had obtained 
this car. Her father would never let her run his, though dozens 
of high-school girls rolled their own. Just as Louise was about 
to go mad from sitting at home and watching her poor mother 
try to entertain her, Ethel Luke, her fellow-senior at high-school 
and a member of the same sorority, got into a bit of trouble, and 
her parents whisked her away to the Atlantic Coast, leaving her 
perfectly good car in the family garage. 

On the last interview Louise had with Ethel, Ethel slipped to 
her buddy the key to the car and the key to the garage with the 
warning: 

“Go as far as you like, old gal; but remember the mischief 
the little old bus led me into, and have a care.” 


S° Louise went to Ethel’s deserted home and took the car out 
for exercise every afternoon as soon as she was released 
from school. She always told her mother that she was going over 
to Ethel’s to do home work on her studies, and neglected to men- 
tion that Ethel was across the continent. 

It was deception of a sort, but what other protection have the 
young against parents that are always too cruel or too kind? 
Her mother. had been a pretty good old scout, except for an 
occasional amusing effort at bossing. But as a permanent com- 
panion, she was maddening, simply maddening. The Lord did 


not mean mothers and daughters to be too congenial. He had 
other plans. ‘ 
That was an interesting man who just passed! And what a 


swell car he drove—lavender color, too! 

Nowadays Louise identified strangers by the names of the cars 
they drove. There was the chummy roadster, the foreign racer, 
the red touring car, the olive sedan. She knew all of the makes 
by their little differences and could talk all the garage language. 
She could drive anybody’s car, and tell a machinist what to do. 

But who was this new man and what was the make of his car? 

She turned to get a better glimpse, and nearly collided with a 
blithering idiot who shouted: ‘“Whyn’t ya look where ya goin’?” 

Largely in the pursuit of knowledge, she whirled her car around 
without waiting to reach a cross-street, and thereby compelled six 
drivers to throw their cars back on their haunches while the brakes 
emitted howls, and odors of burning. 

But she made the turn, though a clanging street-car tweaked 
her rear fender. Then she stepped on the gas and put out after 
the lavender foreigner. 

She darted across one street after the bell had rung and the 
stop-lamp was aglow, and passed her smiling friend, the traffic 
cop, with a shout of: 

“Going to the dentist. So sorry!” 

That anyone should hurry to a dentist was so dazing that the 
traffic officer’s head swam like his own semaphore. 

At length she overtook the car she sought, and was glad to see 


Hot Toddy 


oa it was headed out of the business streets on the long road to 
the sea. 

As she drew near, she could see the face of the driver in the 
little mirror on his wind-shield. He was paying no heed to her, and 
his handsome face wore what she felt to be a tragic look— 
bronzed and keen-eyed, and all that. How perfectly gorgeous! 
—*gorge,” as she put it. She saw herself now in his mirror, a tiny 
elfish self, showing much too much interest. She slumped lower 
on her spine, assumed her expression 6B, which was that of a 
disillusioned, heartbroken cynical woman with a past. 

She was level with the mysterious stranger now. And he did 
not even notice her—the pill! He was thinking of something else. 
What was he thinking of? What right had he to think of anything 
else, of anybody else, when Louise Todd was honoring him with 
her royal interest? If he had stared at her and hinted at a 
smile, she would have snubbed him cold, but it was pretty rotten 
of him not even to knqw that she was on earth. 

She pushed on ahead of him. He made no objection. He had 
no pride in the speed of his car, then. Or perhaps he could afford 
to let anybody pass him, knowing that no other car could compete 
with his if he let it out. The fittings on it were of the most 
elaborate sort. Gorge! 


OW she could see the man in her mirror. He watched only 
the road. He seemed morose, gorgeously surly and insolent. 
He must be rich to own such an imported car. He probably had 
it made to order in Spain. He must have had a heap of adven- 
tures. She offered to bet herself that he would have a wonderful 
line of talk. Perhaps he had a criminal past, or was divorced, or 
involved in some intrigue with somebody’s wife. Whew! He 
was like a French novel with uncut leaves, and she could not read 
French, except the foolish exercises in the schoolbook. 

She let her car run just enough faster than his to keep ahead 
of him. As they reached the long boulevard through Westwood 
there were almost no other cars in sight, so she slowed down, 
steered with her elbows and lighted a cigarette. 

The first skein of smoke swept across his face as he ran by. 
Now he looked. He turned and stared. She pretended to see 
nothing save her next cloud of smoke, but her heart was beating 
as fast as if she feared he might accost her in this lonely stretch. 
She really feared that he might not. And he did not. 

But when she appeared in his mirror he studied her. He did 
not smile. He looked very sorrowful. Perhaps he was wishing 
that he had met her before he became involved with that wicked 
woman. Perhaps he was thinking that if he had only met some 
pure girl like her before he went wrong, he would never have come 
to—whatever he had come to. 

She felt so sorry for him that she wanted to take his haggard 
handsome head in her arms and soothe him to sleep on her breast. 
Her eyes went wet with sorrow for the sorrow he might be suffering. 

Why was it that they had not met? Why was it that nobody 
ever met anybody interesting nowadays? 

Seeming not to know of his existence and yet aching te know 
him utterly, she trailed him all the way out to the Santa Monica 
cliffs and down the road to the sea, and along the highway. 

Suddenly he whirled his car into one of the enormous new beach 
clubs. As she did not belong to the club, she had to go on by. 
Her sidelong glance showed her that he was standing by his car 
and watching her—oh, so yearningly! 

She felt as lonely as the gray ocean looked, tossing along the 
edge of her solitary path. She came opposite the spot where she 
and Charley Scudder had gone into the moonlit water that night, 
and had debated life on the lonely sand. She had forsworn men 
then, and broken Scuddy’s heart. How different it all looked by 
daylight! How stupid the beach was, cluttered with rubbish and 
a few shabby shivering swimmers, and a few seagulls. 

After all, Charley Scudder was only a boy, only a kid of 
twenty, while this other man was a man. If he really needed her, 
she had no right to deny herself to him. 


"THE clock on the dashboard caught her eye. She would be late 
for dinner by the time she left the car at Ethel’s and reached 
home. Always there was something prosaic and humdrum like 
dinner-hours and homes and families with nagging questions. 

She turned back in a torment of visions of that Man. He had 
probably dashed out to the club for a dip in the water before he 
dressed for dinner. He looked like a man who would always 
dress for dinner, even on a desert island. How wonderful it 
would be to be loved by a man who always dressed for dinner! 

When would she see him again? How? Where? What if she 
never saw him again? But that was unthinkable. Even fate 
could not be so cruel as that— 
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She pushed on ahead of him. He made no 
objection. He had no pride in the speed 
of his car, then. He watched only the road; 
he seemed morose and gorgeously sullen. 


Wasn’t that her brother who passed her in his car and whistled 
at her? She craned her neck and ran off the road. If it was 
her brother, he never looked back. A little more, and Ethel’s 
car would have turned over and smothered her in the mud. 

She had the devil’s own time getting her car out of the ditch. 
Why couldn’t that man have come along and saved her? Some 
day he must save her from something. Something told her that. 


WW HILE Louise was waiting for a shabby Samaritan with a 
truck to fasten a rope on her car and pull it out of the 
ditch, her mother was thinking tenderly of her in the assurance 
that she was studying the next day’s lessons with her friend 
Ethel Luke. What a relief it was to have her daughter spending 
her time with a studious girl classmate instead of gallivanting 
all over the world with some vicious boy! 

Mrs. Todd, being human and a mother, was really immensely 
glad to have her daughter off her hands for the afternoon. She 
loved the child, of course, but she was a nerve-exhausting problem. 
It was terrible to have her gadding with the fast lads of her 





coterie; but it was terrible, too, to have her home all the time. 
If she stayed home all the time she would become an old maid, 
and then—she would stay home all the time, forever! 

Mothers are women too, and there are few who do not look 
forward to the marriage of their daughters with a longing not 
altogether altruistic. 

While Mrs. Todd was brooding, the door-bell rang. Mrs. 
Wildey had come to call and had caught her unawares. Mrs. 
Wildey was one of those neighbors who circulate like local news- 
papers. She poured out unending news of all her relations and 
her children. She rattled on about their escapades and their flaws 
and their evil ways as if she were their worst enemy. She spread 
gossip about her household more ruthlessly than any of her best 
friends or relations could have. 

Mrs. Wildey today began as usual with a brief scarification 
of the other members of their circle before coming around to 
the exposure of the scandals of her own household: 

“IT declare to goodness, it just gets me to see how some of 
these mothers let their girls gad about (Continued on page 134) 
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cA Tale of the Bowery 


By Maude 
ella Herrick 


who is “teacher,” in New 
York, to these eager, noble, pa- 
thetic, irrepressible children. 


Illustrated by Dudley Gloyne Summers 


Jz ARDO VICO seemed to Rosy a wonderful stepfather to 
her little brood. To be sure, she had been married only 
three weeks, and one could not judge. But at any rate he had 
brought her and her four children from the drudgery and squalor 
of a Bowery tenement to this good comfortable upstate farm 
with its white cottage snuggled in fir trees, its red autumn woods, 
its brilliant October skies; and he seemed much pleased with 
their companionship after his loneliness. 

Now the only worry that darkened Rosy’s horizon was a fear 
that her eldest child, her mettlesome twelve-year-old Angelo, 
might by some hot-headed doing antagonize Ricardo and jeopard- 
ize this happy dreamlike peace, maybe send them back to the 
old nightmare life in the slums. 

Both her Angelo and her Ricardo were lovable, impetuous, 
headlong. But Ricardo was not the most patient man in the 
world perhaps; and her Angelo—misericordia!—he acted first 
and did his thinking after, if at all. Ready to fight two or three 
boys at once, he was—but so good to work or to take care of 
the three younger children! 

If they could only fare through the first six months of this 
new life without friction, however, Rosy felt all would go well. 
And to this end, one morning while she canned quinces, she con- 
templated her firstborn, washing up for school with Tony and 
Teeny in the spacious white kitchen—regarded his warm brown 
eyes, his quick easy motions, his curly brown hair. 

“Angelo,” said Rosy, “how you like earn money and buy 
Ricardo nice present for his feast-day? You glad you here? 
But he don’ know! If you maybe earn money and buy present, 
then he know you like!” 

Angelo’s eyes lighted. “Me, I will buy Ricardo big present!” 
He was generous by nature, and Rosy sensed that if by his own 
efforts he made Ricardo a gift, it would have a uniting effect 
upon them both. Ricardo was quick to appreciate and vastly 


affected by any kindness on the part of others; and Angelo, in 
turn, would be moved by his stepfather’s appreciation. 

Ricardo had had very little of the softer things in his life, she 
knew. Yet he had held to a blitheness of spirit, an unquenchable 
gayety. In the sparkle of his pleasant black eyes, in the quick 
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Zip’s mood changed. “Hey, 
what's eatin’ you?” he growled. 
“You can set here by the 
fire and play with the kid.” 


flash of his white teeth when he smiled, there was something 
fine and valiant that kept Rosy in a perpetual state of charmed 
wonder. .... 

As Angelo walked to school that morning down the new road 
curving beside the pasture, sunlight glinting through oaks where 
the squirrels chattered and ran, he winked his dark eyes and 
pondered means of earning money. Down on the Bowery, Cesare 
Garoti had promised him a job that very month. There were 
no jobs here. Yet how quiet, how beautiful this new life was— 
no evil smells, no dirty streets, no beggars, no crowding, no stint 
of food! Queer to-see his mother laughing instead of worrying 
and fretting. So pretty she looked now—letting her brown hair 
curl and wearing a pink dress the color of her cheeks. How he 
would like to go back just once to tell the Bowery kids about 
this magical thing that had happened to him—the only chance 
he’d ever had to tell of something as good as they could tell. 
Hitherto he’d always had the least of anyone. 

He felt suddenly lonesome for Philip Ruzzi and Illuminato 
Pelosani. Didn’t these people up here get just a little tired some- 
times of all this quietness? Of never seeing a fight, or an arrest, 
or a fire? There wasn’t much to talk about—never any children 
lost or kidnaped, no one falling off roofs or out of windows, no 
burglars, no gang wars. He never had to fight wood feuds here 
over fuel. .... He had reached the little brick school, with the 
pine-covered hills behind it; a bell rang, and he went in. 
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At the eleven o’clock recess a man came along on foot driving 
some cattle. “Mr. Elburt, that lives two miles up the road,” 
one of the boys enlightened Angelo. 

Seeing them, Mr. Elburt called from the road: 
boys want a job drivin’ cattle?” 

Angelo at once stepped forward: “I take it.” 

The man looked him over, noted his rugged, compact build. 
“All right,” he said. “You go to the rear and keep ’em movin’ 
along.” 

Teeny came flying out from the school with his cap. 
long you stay?” she whispered. 

“Oh, a week,” answered Angelo hopefully. 
nice present now.” 

“You come home next Tuesday?” 

That Teeny—always believing everything! 
said. “Mamma don’ care,” he told her. 
money.” 

Teeny ran back, and Angelo went to work with a will. It was 
wonderful, driving cattle along this grassy country road! Thick 
branches along the sides sifted the sun brightly through. Crickets 
sang in the wayside fields. Teeny would tell the teacher it was 
necessary for him to go. He hoped they wouldn’t send a truant 
officer, as in the city. He had known truant officers unpleasantly 
well. 

Over the brooks they prodded the cattle, past farms and 
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orchards, and at last 
arrived at a little 
railway station, An- 
gelo was disap- 
pointed to see that 
the herd was merely 
to be loaded into 
cars. When the last 
animal was corraled, 
Mr. Elburt turned 
to Angelo, handing 
him a dollar. “We're 
all finished now, 
son. You can ketch 
a ride home in any 
of these autos goin’ 
your way; they're 
always willin’ to 
give a lift.” 

Angelo walked 
happily off toward 
what he _ thought 
was the shortest 
road home. He'd 
been to the station 
once before. A car 
came along almost 
at once, two men 
busily talking in the 
front seat. They 
passed, then seeing 
Angelo’s wistful 
face, halted. “Want 
a ride, Buddy?” 

Angelo __ politely 
pulled his cap from 
his curly head, 
thanked them, and 
climbed into the 
back seat. 

Oh, that 
Such fun sitting 
no mS. on, 
watching the woods 
and pastures slip 
by, the sun so yel- 
low upon them, the 
sky so blue. 

A long time they 
rode. Suddenly An- 
gelo bethought him- 
self—he should be 
He sat forward. A sign 
The arrow pointed in 


ride! 





home by this, even if he'd walked! 
loomed up—“To New York, 39 MILEs.” 
the direction they were going. 


To New York! It would be fun to go to New York to take 
that job with Cesare Garoti for a week. What a present that 
would buy—maybe the calf Ricardo admired, for sale at the 
next farm! He could catch a ride back any time. Teeny would 
already have told his mother he'd be gone a week! . . . . He had 
on his best suit. 

Therefore when the driver, excitedly arguing about New York 
markets, at last remembered his passenger, and turning, asked: 
“Where are you going, kid?” Angelo replied stoutly: “To New 
York.” 

“Oh, well, we’re going down almost to where the subway 
begins.” They resumed their discussion and forgot him. 


Ai half-past seven Angelo entered the subway. He had stopped 
first to buy a hot-dog, peanuts and a taffy. It was fun, this 
traveling! 

He knew what train to take. Once when he played truant, 
he’d earned a nickel, entered the subway, and spent the day 
riding up and down. 

He left the subway at Bleecker Street. How much worse the 
East Side seemed than he remembered—more gritty. and messy, 
more run-down and foul-smelling, after these weeks in the 
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country. The crash of the elevated, the grinding jar of trolleys, 
seemed louder; the bums tottering along on the Bowery more 
sodden, red-nosed and ragged. 

He could spend the night at the Ruzzis’. Near their corner he 
met Illuminato Pelosani, who promptly fulfilled all his hopes of 
a rousing surprise. And when he informed Angelo that Carmelo 
Verelli had said the subway was going to be blown up, Angelo 
felt it was fortunate he had come, and hoped he’d be near by to 
see it when it went up. 

Presently Illuminato said: “You come on my house and sleep. 
My brothers and me we lay only three in one bed. They small. 
It’s room for you.” 

Mrs. Pelosani, a tired-looking woman, was busily pulling down 
beds to stow away for the night a family of nine in three rooms. 
Though crowded, these rooms were clean and neat, the old floors 
covered with bright linoleum, white curtains at the windows. 

Mrs. Pelosani’s greeting to Angelo, however, was tinged by 
anxiety over his advent into the city with no one to look after 
him. ‘“You muz’ go home tomorrow,” she insisted. “Too much 
bad things round Bowery for boys by theirself! It’s no good!” 

Angelo laughed dauntlessly. “Me, I not afraid! I good 
fighter!” 

“Bad things. what you aint know, come at you!” But he 
turned away in stout-hearted incredulity. 

And just as he had anticipated, he struck them all cold with 
statements like, “I learn cow-milking already!” and “I learn 
horse-riding!” and “We got such a acres with berry vines and 
apple trees!” and so on. 


NEXT morning Angelo was out bright and early to Cesare 
Garoti’s—only to be rewarded with a shrug and the state- 
ment: “I hire good boy already two weeks. You too late.” 

Angelo was not depressed. There were other jobs. He could 
not resist taking a couple of hours off, however, to go to visit his 
old school and flourish his new circumstances before the boys. 

After paralyzing those in the school courtyard with the glories 
of life in the country, he decided to go up to the classroom of 
the only teacher who had won his heart. He had been in Miss 
McRae’s class two terms before; and for her, during the whole 
of the term, he had given up fighting, crap-shooting and any 
thought of going on the hook. He had worked like a beaver. 
For her, he would have passed through fire. 

Miss McRae was placing books on the shelves of the book- 
cupboard. Her boys were just entering in white blouses and 
more or less smoothed hair. 

“T hang the books up for you, Miss McRae,” offered Angelo 
helpfully. 

“Why, Angelo! Where did you come from?” 

“T living in a country now. I come visit the school little while.” 

Miss McRae was small, round, blue-eyed, kindly, and wore 
dresses just the color of her eyes. ‘Why, I’m very glad to see 
you, Angelo! Yes, I need a good monitor—a desk monitor. 
Sit in front with Arturo and Solomon, if there’s room.” 

“Tt aint tight,’ reported Angelo squeezing into the old-fash- 
ioned quadruple seat. 

A boy entered late, and tugging at his cap, approached Miss 
McRae. “I mus’ have a pass to be excused from school, Miss 
McRae!”—looking at the floor the picture of woe. “Today and 
tomorrow I can’t come. My mudder she die.” 

Miss McRae gazed in amazement at her downcast pupil. 
“Why, Luigi Villerimo! Is your mother dead again?” 

Luigi gave her a startled glance; then his eyes again sought 
the floor. He looked suddenly rather sick. 

“When your brother Dante was in my class four terms ago, 
he planned a funeral for your mother one time when he wanted 
to stay out. After he got all through with the ceremonies, I met 
your mother. She said if any of you got up any more funerals 
for her, your father would attend—” 


Lue was galvanized into action. “Oh, Teacher, I jus’ make 
little joke! Teacher, my mudder aint dead. I jus’ say it 
extra. Teacher, please excuse! Please, Teacher, don’t let my 
fadder know. I swear by my dead godmudder I never do nuttin’ 
no more—” 

“Oh, careful! Don’t speak of any more dead relatives! I'll 
see you at three, Luigi, And now,”—going to her desk,—“this 
would be a good time to have one of our lessons in ethics. I 
hope Luigi can learn honesty from what we’ll dramatize.” 

Luigi wilted into his seat.-~ 

“We'll have one of our honesty games. Angelo is here to help 
us, and Angelo was my best actor in the honesty plays when he 
was in my class. We'll dramatize the boy finding a purse. Angelo 
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“Don’t Call No Cops” 


may be the boy, and Sebastian his friend. Isidore may be the 
rich Wall Street man; Nicholas is the policeman, and Giovanni 
the sergeant at the station. Arturo is stage-manager.” 

Arturo, with pleasure written large upon him, rose. “Da pencil 
case is da purse wid fifty dollars. Near Teacher's desk is da side- 
walk. Da cop stand in da corner. At back bees police station.” 

The children of the Bowery lack the self-consciousness that 
the more prosperous classes are plagued with. Isidore Cut- 
lerowski, Wall Street magnate, selected from the crowded ward- 
robe the best-looking hat and coat. He donned them and swag- 
gered to the front of the room. In pulling out a handkerchief, 
his purse fell to the floor carefully unnoticed by him. He passed 
on and out of the picture. 

Angelo, accompanied by Sebastian—whose shoes squeaked 
audibly—now sauntered in. At the rear of the room a frantic 
hand sawed the air; then a voice burst out: ‘“Sebastian’s shoes 
they holler too much, Miss McRae. I likes I should be Sebas- 
tian’s part!’”’—wistfully. “I shouldn’t never get no chance to 
play the honesty game!” 

“Why, Felix, you played last time!” 

Angelo had picked up the purse and opened it. “Aw, fifty 
dollars!” he exclaimed. “God bless me! I must find who be- 
longs to it!” 

“Why you don’t keep,” counseled Sebastian, “and buy wit’ it?” 

“Aw, I’m not no skinner,” responded Angelo, proceeding to 
the policeman, who was having a hard time to pace up and 
down his crowded beat. 

“I find a purse,” said Angelo, handing it over. “I didn’t knew 
who lose it.” 

“Thank you,” answered the policeman. “I give it to police 
station.” 

Here another hand was shaken violently. “Maybe da cop he 
~~ wants to give it in!” suggested the pessimistic owner of the 

and. 

But the policeman made for headquarters. “A purse a guy 
finds,” said that blasé officer. 

“T put it in my desk,” said the sergeant. “The owner come 
soon.” 

A moment later the opulent loser of purses wailed his way 
into the station, clamoring that he had lost his pocketbook. 

“You could tell me what kind and how much?” suggested the 
wily sergeant. ; 

The purse was described with accuracy, and was thereupon 
handed over by the sergeant. 

“I was so crying and hollering that I wouldn’t never hold it 
again,” said the wealthy Wall Street magnate sociably, all smiles 
now, as he bowed himself out. 


T= game was over all too soon. Angelo passed the pencils, 
checking them before and after. It was just as weil to hold 
the class to an accounting for all property. 

A little later when he heard the voice of the assistant-prin- 
cipal in the hall, he abruptly took his departure. The assistant 
was not friendly to visitors. .Anyhow he must find a job. 

He had noted “Boy WanrTeb” signs on the Bowery the night 
before, and he hurried thither now. But at each place he applied 
they asked for his work-papers. When they found he had none, 
they would not risk a court fine by hiring him. 

At noon he went to meet Philip Ruzzi. Philip had asked him 
home for lunch. 

As they ate, Mrs. Ruzzi was more insistent on his at once 
returning to the country than Mrs. Pelosani had been. “You 
get something happen on you! Such bad things to this Bowery— 
you don’ know!” 

Angelo laughed fearlessly. 

Mrs. Ruzzi fairly wrung her hands. “You don’ go home, I 
have to get a cop after you.” 

Angelo decided to give the Ruzzi and Pelosani homes a wide 
berth until he’d earned his gift money and had séen the subway 
go up. He’d always wanted to try sleeping in those empty 
boxes back of Kadetski’s store, anyhow. 

He left Philip at the bottom of the stairs, going now to see if 
he could get a job watching autos, though this was uncertain, 
with truant officers always about during school hours. They 
were sure to take you up if you were of school age—and oh, so 
fond of getting you put on parole! 

He walked toward Second Avenue to look for autos. Suddenly 
he glimpsed a policeman approaching! Now for the empty box 
back of Kadetski’s! Doubling on his track, he slipped down the 
alley. Five minutes later he reached the box and crawled in. 

The box was i. 22 and comfortable, and before long Angelo 
slept. He drear’S “++ his pocket was being picked, awaking 
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“I have to go now,” said Miss McRae. 


with a hazy notion that a hand had passed over him. And in- 
deed one had! When he felt for his money, it was gone! 

Dejectedly he crawled out of the box. It was beginning to 
rain, and he hadn’t yet found a job. He hadn’t even subway 
fare! And he couldn’t go back to Illuminato’s nor Philip’s after 
being ordered home. As he proceeded disconsolately toward the end 
of the alley, he spied a figure loitering there, a figure that resembled 
a former truant officer with whom he’d had bitter experience 

It was the truant officer—his old enemy! 

He popped down an areaway. 

A moment later a pale, weasel-faced undersized man opened 
a door of the basement. He smiled fawningly at Angelo. ‘“Run- 
nin’ away from a cop, kid?” he asked in a sly, laughing tone. His 
clothes were shabby and grayish, and his beady eyes had a man- 
ner of looking sidewise a good deal. 


“Will you take care of Angelo? 


T've always found him a very honest boy.” 


“From truant officer,” answered Angelo truthfully 

“Ha, ha! you playin’ hook?” His tone was almost too jolly 

“Not from here. From country school. I come in from 
country and somebody steal all my money!”—miserably. 

The man’s quick-moving eyes picked up interest. “Aint got no 
home here in the city?” 

“No. I am trying to get job, but I didn’t had no work- 
papers.” 

The man’s eyes suddenly gleamed, but his next words made 
Angelo forget his natural caution. “You look like a smart boy. 
I got a job for somebody. Come on in or that truant officer’ll 
nab you. It’s goin’ to rain cats and dogs too.” The man acted 
very friendly, and Angelo—a bit reluctant—followed him into 
a small basement room little better than a cellar, unheated, and 
with dingy brick walls. (Continued on page 108) 
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RUPERT HUGHES 


is well known, as a novelist, toevery 
reader of this magazine; and nearly 
everyone knows, also, that he has 
written a biography of George Wash- 
ington. Rather, he is writing it; 
for it will be in four volumes, of 
which only two are completed. 
The first stirred a storm of criticism 
from those who preferred to main- 
tain a deified picture of our first 
President, because it dealt, chiefly, 
with Washington’s life as a Virginia 
country gentleman at a time when 
he could have had no consciousness 
of the réle later to be required of him. 
The second volume, which has just 
appeared, has been received much 
more favorably; for Mr. Hughes has 
now entered upon the representation 
of the more familiar years of Wash- 
ington’s life when, almost alone, the 
Virginia gentleman bore the burden 
of military and political decision in 
a cause come to chaos. 

It was the decade of Washington’s 
greatness which Mr. Hughes dra- 
matically portrays. 





VILHJALMUR 
STEFANSSON 


is one of the few men of our 
time whose position in 
history is secure. He first did 
an important thing which 
can never be forgotten. A 
great region of the North 
would remain on our maps 
marked as “unknown” but 
for him. In the realm of 
purely physical exploration, 
he has done a tremendous 
work. 

His great achievement, 
perhaps, has been in making 
really “‘known”’ to us some 
of the regions which have 
long been mapped and ex- 
plored. Indeed, his own 
journeys proved to him 
most graphically that much 
of our “known” world was 
very badly mistaken in- 
deed. So he has followed 
his fascinating account of 
**My Life with the Eskimo” 
and “The Friendly Arctic” 
with a_ searching little 
volume, “The Standardiza- 
tion of Error.” 
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MARGARET 
CULKIN BANNING 


That New York City is “not 
America” has been attested 
often and authoritatively. 
It is scarcely disputed. 
Nor is Chicago “America.” 
Where is America? Not 
now on the farm nor in the 
country town, as it used to 
be. 

Perhaps the great number 
of growing small cities 
throughout our land, today 
contain the most authentic 
groups of “‘Americans.”” At 
any rate, it is difficult to 
find, in current novels, 
more characteristically 
American people and 
American situations than 
those brought to us by Mrs. 
Banning. 

Living in Duluth, Minne- 
sota, she knows the ways of 
a city midway between the 
metropolis and the town; 
how very vividly she pre- 
sents it, you may see upon 
another page of this maga- 
zine where starts Mrs. 
Banning’s new novel, 
*“*Money of Her Own.” 
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MRS. CHARLES H. 
SABIN 


The importance of the per- 
sonnel of a National Com- 
mittee is beginning to be 
appreciated by the elec- 
torate; and there is no 
better omen in political skies 
than the participation in 
the work of the Republican 
National Committee by 
such members as Mrs. 
Charles Sabin. She is a 
native of Chicago, but repre- 
sents New York on the 
National Committee, hav- 
ing married Charles H. 
Sabin, who is Chairman of 
the Board of the Guarantee 
Trust Company, New York. 
She was elected, first, mem- 
ber of the Republican 
County Committee of Suf- 
folk, New York, in 1919, 
was made member of the 
Republican State Executive 
Committee in 1920, and 
next year was president of 
the Women’s National Re- 
publican Club; and in 1924 
she was a delegate from 
New York to the Repub- 
lican National Convention. 











ELIZABETH 
NORTH 


A little cousin of Forbes- 
Robertson used to spend 
her holidays as assistant 
“prop-boy”’ in the theater. 
She is now stage manager 
for that most recent success 
“Broadway.’’ Elizabeth 
North, who was born in 
Mexico of English parents, 
is just twenty-two. She be- 
gan with dancing and act- 
ing; but finding that, averse 
to acting, she yet loved the 
stage, she switched her 
talents to the mechanics 
of her profession. For a 
year Miss North worked as 
technical director for a 
Denver stock-company; 
since then she has been as- 
sistant stage manager of one 
musical comedy, “Dearest 
Enemy,” and technical di- 
rector of another produc- 
tion. 

Eventually she means to be 
a ptoducer and therefore 
believes in mastering the 
details of stagecraft. 
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CONINGSBY DAWSON 


It is well-known that Coningsby 
Dawson is an Englishman; how 
much he is also an American ought 
to be known. 


Almost immediately after his grad- 
uation from Oxford, he came to 
Canada and then to this country, 
where he was living when the war 
broke out. Joining the Canadians, 
he served at the front as lieutenant 
of Field Artillery; when wounded, 
he returned here to lecture, rejoined 
the Canadians and, again wounded, 
was once more detailed to the 
United States under the British 
Mission. After the war, he spoke 
in every State in the Union upon 
the results of the great conflict, and 
then, at the request of Herbert 
Hoover, inspected stricken districts 
of Eastern Europe. 

He married an American girl and 
lives in New Jersey, where he writes 
the delightful, diverse stories rising 
out of his varied experience, which 
have been printed and which will 
appear in this magazine. 
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Illustrated by 
Everett Shinn 


Miss Dale, who is a dramatic 
critic as well as a short-story 
writer, draws a sharp, vivid 
picture of people playing parts 
in the comico-serious theater 
of a fashionable hotel lounge. 


“T DON’T believe in talking about other 
women.” Little Mrs. Sheridan, who liked 
to be called Sherry, looked appealingly at her 
dearest friend out of wide blue eyes. “I don’t 
think anyone at the Lakecrest could accuse 
me of it. But—” 

“Of course not, Sherry darling,” Leila Page 
nodded sagely. “What were you going to say?” 

“Well, simply this: where did she come 
from, my dear?” It was far from necessary 
for Leila to ask who was meant; both women 
gazed across the lounge at the red-haired girl. 
The red-haired girl, in a pale green frock, 
stood talking easily to young Dr. Hunter. 

“T had a dress that identical shade last 
season, and I always felt it looked the color 
of mold, my dear,” Sherry reported plain- 
tively. 

“Tt doesn’t look like mold on her—except 
that it seems to be molded on her. Oh, sorry! 
That was a rotten pun. But she does look 
well, doesn’t she?” It was the sort of deli- 
cate thrust a dearest friend couldn’t resist. 

Sherry shrugged pale shoulders. “If you 
like her type.” She indicated that anyone 
with taste would find the red-head intolerable. 

“Dr. Hunter seems to, and about every 
other man around this hotel.” 

“Did you ever see anyone that simply in- 
vites attention the way she does?” Sherry demanded intensely. 
“Why, she wasn’t here two days before she had the Doctor talk- 
ing to her, and you know yourself, Leila, how aloof he always 
is. Even when he comes down to dance Saturday nights, he 
just stays a little while.” 

“I saw you one-stepping with him last Saturday, didn’t I, 
Sherry?” 

“Oh, yes. I believe he dances with me more than with some 
around here,” Sherry answered with pointed nonchalance suggest- 
ing she could say a lot more if she wished. After all, ladies in 
a lounge must use their wits for something. “I tell him he’s too 
good-looking for a physician.” Sherry laughed to show how little 
she really cared for Dr. Hunter. “But I think it is most amus- 
ing to see that red-haired girl lay.traps for him. You can just 
tell by looking at her she would flatter a man to death just to 
get his attention, my dear. Well, I’m happy to say I never ran 
after a man in my life. “I may be old-fashioned—” She waited 
for Leila to deny it. When Leila did, she took up her thread 
again: “But I’m not sorry. My dear, a woman alone as I am has 
to be so careful. You can’t imagine what it is with that fine 
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“My dear, did you ever see anything like the way 


handsome husband of yours around to protect you. You just 
can’t realize the cats around here that are just ready to pounce 
and gossip about poor little me.” 

Leila stirred impatiently at the reference to that “fine hand- 
some husband.” A look of something like envy passed over her 
smooth face at Sherry’s mention of being the target of gossip. 
And feeling that she must put the complacent Sherry down, she 
said sweetly: “Why, now, my dear, I never heard anyone say a 
word about you.” 

Sherry smiled. She had a way of intimating that Leila’s réle 
of wife was a rather pitiful one, that poor Leila lost something 
of excitement and very much of freedom by being tied to pudgy 
Fred Page. So when she said “fine handsome husband,” it was 
quite clear to Leila that her best friend was being painstakingly 
kind. So, “I don’t think people talk about you as much as you 
think,” she added with some asperity. 

Sherry, maddeningly, didn’t seem to hear. She bowed to old 
Mrs. Plummer on her way to her usual evening bridge. “Good 
evening, dear Mrs. Plummer. This your lucky night? That’s 
right. .... My dear, wouldn’t you think with all her money 
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she hangs onto Dr. Hunter? 


she’d get some decent clothes? I should think it would embarrass 
her son to death Evening, Harriet. Yes, isn’t it? But 
the nights are still pretty cold I don’t think much of her 
wave, do you, Leila? Oh, my dear, I’ve found a new place where 
they give the most perfect waves. Look! Don’t you think this 
swirl on me is awfully good in the back? Look, Leila!” 

Leila’s resentment passed. “It’s divine. When are you going 
again? I'll go with you.” 

“Well, I'm not going to tell anyone about this place but you, 
my dear. She seems to take a special interest in making heads 
individual, my dear, and you know how they get; if everyone 
goes, they don’t take the pains.” 

“That’s Hilda. The people I’ve sent that woman, too! 
it always the way?” 

“Always,” Sherry agreed firmly. 
that red-haired girl is, Leila?” 

“She’s probably a lot older than she looks. 
there she looks about twenty-four or -five.” 

“My dear! If she’s twenty-five, I’m fourteen! 
see anything like the way she hangs onto Dr. Hunter? 


Isn’t 
“How old would you say 
Well—standing 


Did you ever 
Well, it 


It certainly is amazing the way the cleverest man can be taken in.” 


certainly is amazing the way even the cleverest man can be 
taken in.” 
“T hear she writes advertising,” Leila offered. 


“Oh, you could tell she works! The Lakecrest isn’t half the 
exclusive residential hotel it used to be. They seem to let any- 
one in, though goodness knows they’re still high enough. Now, 
you know, my dear, a girl like that simply couldn’t earn enough 
herself to live here. I wouldn’t put it past her a bit if—er—” 

“Fred says she makes a hundred a week. He knows some one 
in the agency where she works. Fred says this man says she’s 
one of the best writers there.” 

“Oh, is that so?” Sherry shifted her pretty lips into a smile 
that said plainer than words, “You can believe that, you poor 
confiding wife, but not I.” She went on: “There’s something 
about these working girls—I don’t know. They get so hard, my 
dear! And brazen. Look how she’s vamping poor Dr. Hunter.” 

“Well, I must say he seems to be enjoying it.” Leila remem- 
bered unpleasantly how long it had been since she had “vamped” 
anyone: Fred was so unreasonable. Sherry was thinking that to 
be safely married again without the necessity of “vamping” any- 
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one must be quite comfortable. Both women looked across the 
lounge with a strained nonchalance masking their interest. It is 
so hard for a pair of attractive women to concentrate on each 
other. The young doctor was laughing down at the red-head; 
several other men lounged near by apparently eager to get in 
a word. Certainly the red-haired girl was holding court. 

“It isn’t,” Sherry broke the silence, “that I care a continental 
for Dr. Hunter, my dear. You know that. It simply disappoints 
me to see any man let himself be made a fool of. As if any 
woman couldn’t get him if she laid herself out to be as common 
as that little snip. Well, all men are alike, aren’t they? Ned 
Sheridan was the same way. I’ve no doubt in the world that 
stenographer he’s married to now caught him just like that.” Her 
wide blue eyes added definitely, innocently: “A stenographer— 
after me!” 

“He’s doing awfully well, I understand, isn’t he?” Sherry’s 
dear friend asked casually. She had wanted to get that in for a 
month. It became unbearable sometimes to see the way Sherry 
swanked on her alimony, and she had to contrive to make what 
Fred gave her suffice. . 

“I’m sure I don’t know,” Sherry answered primly. “I’m sure 
I have no interest in him whatever. All I know is that I get 
my alimony regularly. I’d better! My dear, if you could know 
what I went through the two years I put up with that man. He 
has the old-fashioned idea, Leila, that a wife should simply look 
after her husband. He just wouldn’t realize that nowadays women 
must—must”—what was the phrase?—‘“be themselves! I used 
to tell him; I’d say, ‘Ned,’ I’d say, ‘I wont be any man’s slave. 
Is it my fault the maid is late with your breakfast?’ I’d say, 
‘You know, my dear, the day is past when women haven't any- 
thing better to do than look after some man’s house.’ ” 

“All men are alike,” Leila contributed on her own account. 
“T don’t think a week passes that Fred doesn’t begin about leaving 
the Lakecrest.” 


GHERRY was bright with sympathy. “Oh, my dear! Don’t 
you do it! Why, you’d be so tied down you wouldn’t have 
time for a thing.” 

“I’m not,” Leila told her promptly. “Oh, did you say you 
were going to that hairdresser tomorrow? I do want to go with 
you.” 

“No, Thursday. Tomorrow I’m going to that fortune-teller 
Mrs. Foley was talking about. My dear, she is too funny. She 
believes everything they say. I’m just going for fun. But you 
know, it was too queer, my dear; one told me just before my 
divorce that I would be married again—to a professional man! 
Isn’t that a scream? Not that I take any stock in them.” 

“Oh, I don’t believe in them either. Still—it’s sort of un- 
canny, isn’t it? What time are you going?” 

“Well, I want to run downtown in the morning. I see in the 
paper they’re selling georgette for a dollar ninety-eight—or was 
it two ninety-eight? Anyway, I thought I’d make myself a 
negligée. Oh, it makes me wild, Leila, when I think of the way 
I have to economize, and that stenographer probably buying 
anything she wants. It isn’t fair. I gave the best two years of 
myself to Ned Sheridan. The divorce laws in this country are 
made for men.” 

“Here comes Fred,” Leila said patiently. “Hello. What? No, 
I don’t think I feel like bridge tonight. I’m tired. I’ve been 
playing all afternoon. Well, Fred, it isn’t my fault if you said 


I’d play! I can’t help that; if you’d learn to consult my wishes 
just a littl— Get some one else to make a fourth, then. I’m 
going up.” 


Sherry darted a quick glance of sympathy at Leila and another 
to Fred Page. Both looks said carefully, “I pity you,” to Leila 
for having such a husband, to Fred for having such a wife. Men 
always said Sherry was their pal. “And I think he noticed it 
too,” she told herself agreeably. Fred wasn’t really so bad- 
looking. 

“No, thank you, Fred,” she said aloud. “I can’t play either. 
I—I want to see Mrs. Foley—an important address—” Sherry’s 
voice trailed off. 

She crossed the lounge to where the red-haired girl still held 
court. A burst of laughter urged Sherry on as she drew nearer 
the group so manifestly unaware of it. Anyone would have said 
—but no one would have thought—that Sherry was making for 
the elevator. Three feet from the young doctor, she dropped her 
vanity-case with a little clatter. He turned obediently and went 


on his knees to retrieve it: the cloisonné powder box, flat and slim, 
the lip-stick holder that matched, the pencil, handkerchief, for- 
gotten cards, keys, memo-book, peppermints, all the parapher- 
nalia an idle woman finds so necessary. 





Lounge Widows 


“Oh, thank you, Doctor.” Sherry gave him her best smile. 
“I’m such a careless person. I always need some one to look 
after me..... Isn’t it a divine night?” ‘She waited tentatively. 
“I thought I’d take a little stroll along the beach—” 

The red-head’s laughter with her remaining males mingled 
with Dr. Hunter’s laughter. 

“Yes, why don’t you?” he said idly. “Do you good.” His eyes 
wandered back to the gay group. 

“You don’t think it’s dangerous out there, Doctor—for a woman 
alone?” 

He glanced through the tall windows that gave to the bril- 
liantly lighted beach, revealing its strolling couples like active 
silhouettes on some mammoth lamp-shade. “No, I don’t think 
you’d be in any danger,” he said at last gravely. 

A brave little smile lifted her lips. “I don’t know what’s the 
matter with me lately,” she reported. “I do get so nervous. And 
low. You don’t think it’s the forerunner of an illness, do you, 
Doctor?” 


‘THE inroad upon his professionalism stirred him weakly. She 
caught the faint emphasis of his interest as he regarded her. 


“T hope not,” he said. “I hardly think so. 


Perhaps your liver 
needs jogging up.” 

“Oh, Doctor Hunter!” She gave a tiny playful shriek. Why 
were weak livers indelicate and weak hearts romantic? She was 
conscious of people passing and repassing in the lounge, noticing 
the good-looking young man’s attention, probably wondering what 
witty, perhaps wicked thing he was saying to the pretty widow. 
(Sherry liked to think of herself as the pretty widow.) She 
nodded sweetly to the passing Leila, really hardly seeing her, and 
it seemed suddenly as she stood there that there was the same 
romance about livers as hearts when Dr. Hunter mentioned them. 
She carried away the convenient thought with her as she stepped 
into the elevator finally, the little smile still playing about her 
delicately painted mouth, giving every indication her very-much 
observed téte-a-téte had ended on a merry personal note. 

But once in her own apartment, Sherry’s smile vanished. Her 
small parlor, her smaller bedroom where the maid had already 
turned down the bed and laid out the froth of silky nightgown, 
—which Sherry would wash in the bath, and iron when she was 
sure of no interruption,—seemed like a prison cell. From below 
she could hear the melody of a popular song. Were they dancing? 
Just her luck! She couldn’t go down again after everyone had 
seen her leave! She stood listening, then unhappily slipped out 
of her frock, color of ripe tangerine, and in a velvet robe went 
back to her parlor for a cigarette. 

Her windows gave to the street. Sherry was always saying 
to some one: “Oh, you’re on the lake side? It’s perfectly silly 
of me, but I simply can’t stand to look down on water.” The 
lake side apartments were more expensive. 

It was warm, and with the windows open the whir of dashing 
motors came from the drive; horns cut into the night; brakes 
creaked; and every now and again the furious noise of a smash 
crowded above everything. She banged down the windows in her 
bedroom furiously. “Oh,” said Sherry, facing reality for the 
space of a second, “what do I have out of life?” 

But she threw her frock from the chaise-longue thoughtfully — 
the maid would hang it up in the morning; no use spoiling them 
by doing things oneself—and she snuggled down like a kitten, 
not to brood, but to plan. Her cigarette went out unheeded as 
she plotted on. 


[EA came in the next morning about ten and found her 
dear friend still in bed, the remains of a substantial break- 
fast indicating the reason for Sherry’s chin-reducer, also aban- 
doned. 

Sherry was sitting enshrined in orchid marabou and the morning 
papers, the headlines of which she had glanced over and all the 
“features” of which she had carefully read. She had learned of 
three girls’ most embarrassing moments, what to do for the half- 
moons on one’s nails, and how the bathers at Cannes, where she 
had never been and probably never would go, were wearing long 
braids sewed into their caps, and any number of other interesting 
things. 

“T just dropped in to say I couldn’t go with you today,” Leila 
imparted. “Fred got word late last night he had to go East and 
I just told him I was going too. He needn’t think he can have 
all the fun in the Page family.” 

“Oh, my dear, I should think you’d be glad of a little vacation.” 
Sherry raised surprised, plucked eyebrows. “Not that Fred isn’t 
a dear,” she added hastily. “But don’t you think husbands and 
wives are better for a little holiday away from each other?” 
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“You need a change,” he said. Sherry was in a quandary: tell him she couldn't afford it, or keep up her carefully planned luxury? 


As Sherry often said, she simply had no patience with 
She ran ribbons through a couple 
But through all the foolish fabric of her hours there 
worked the plan she had designed the night before. 

The red-haired girl held her little court again after dinner that 


“But I’d like to go to New York,” Leila objected stubbornly. 
“T’ve been dying to go ever since you got back last spring.” 

“Ah!” Sherry gave a reminiscent sigh. Leila gathered anew 
that Sherry had had a wonderful time. “But of course I was 
alone,” Sherry reminded her. She left it to Leila’s imagination 
to fancy the heaven of that. Leila imagined. “I have the names 
of some splendid little shops,” Sherry said suddenly, “where you 
can get some really splendid bargains. Hats, now. You know 
that little toque of mine? Forty-two dollars, my dear! I'll get 
you the address.” 

Leila stirred uneasily. “Well, not that I'll use it. Fred would 
have a fit if I paid that for a hat!” she added in a little rush. 
Sherry intimated her sympathy. The two women sat quietly for 
a minute, each busy with her own thoughts, each strangely filled 
with envy for the other. Presently Leila kissed her friend and left. 

Sherry decided not to go out. She put in her usual morning: 
A bit of washing, a nibble of candy—was she gaining? Perhaps 
she’d better go to that new masseuse some one was telling her 


about. 
women who let themselves go! 
of bodices. 


night. Sherry, when she was dummy at the bridge-table, found 
her eyes drawn like magnets to that girl’s group, where young 
Dr. Hunter once more matched his smile to hers. Mr. Foley 
shuffled the deck. 

SHERRY: “Oh, my bid? So sorry. What did you make it, 
partner? I feel just a little ill. I—very well; I double.” 

Mrs. Fotey: (sympathetically) “You do look tired, dear. You 
ought to have a little change. Isn’t Leila the lucky one to run off 
the way she’s always doing?” 

‘Sherry laid down her hand precisely. There are times when 
contrast to another’s good fortune is most annoying. She gazed 
at Mrs. Foley knowingly. “Well, I wouldn’t be in Leila’s shoes,” 
she said wisely. “I’m the last person (Continued on page 132) 
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INCE 1894, when the Freudian 

doctrines came first conspicu- 
ously on the scientific scene, the 
technique, the theories and the prac- 
tices of this offshoot from psychol- 
ogy, religion and medicine have 
aroused argument. Perhaps much 
of the disfavor with which the 
progress of psycho-analysis has been 
viewed has resulted from the prac- 
tice of the method by numerous 
charlatans, who should have been 


The Wreckage 


of Ps 


By George Seldes 


A startling statement of some con- 
sequences of the craze and fad of the 


cho-analysis 


moment on two continents. 
Seldes, who is an American news- 
paper correspondent resident abroad 
for several years, writes from Vienna, 
the home of Freud himself. Preced- 
ing his article is an introduction 
dealing with the situation here, writ- 


the entrance into the field of lay 
analysts. Freud asserts that the 
analyst should be trained in his work, 
and the Freudian school will not 
recognize the professional status of 
anyone in psycho-analysis who has 
not himself been through the pro- 


Mr. 


his immediate lieutenants. The laws 
of Austria prohibit the practice of 
hypnosis by laymen; they prohibit 
also occult séances and the organ- 


promptly condemned by honest ° ization of spiritualistic societies. In 
scientific investigators. Unfortu- ten by the editor of the J ournal of Vienna the physicians have de- 
nately their adherence to the ranks the American Medical Association, manded that non-medical psycho- 


seems to have been welcomed in 
some instances because the battle to 
establish psycho-analysis as a science 
was apparently a losing one, and 
support seemed to be helpful. Now psycho-analysis is reaping 
the sorrows of its earlier errors. 

The incidents cited by Mr. Seldes can no doubt be duplicated 
in the records of psycho-analytic practice in any large medical 
center. Certainly New York can supply hundreds of similar 
cases, and I know personally of a few in Chicago. Possibly the 
cumulative effect of Mr. Seldes’ records may be somewhat more 
terrifying than the situation warrants. 

With the passing of time everyone with knowledge of the 
subject is ready to admit that the contribution of Sigmund 
Freud is significant and that his position in psychology is secure. 
But the psycho-analytic methods are still on trial, perhaps he- 
cause their effects frequently seem anti-social. 

The criticisms that have been leveled against the development 
of psycho-analysis as a department of medicine cr as a healing 
cult have varied from the simple assertion of Joseph Collins 
that the medical profession by and large, the world over, repu- 
diates Freud, his system of treatment and his theory of neuroses, 
to the indictment by Frederic Peterson that psycho-analysis is a 
species of voodoo religion characterized by obscene rites and 
human sacrifices. 

The practice of psycho-analysis for the healing of disease is 
the point at which it invades the medical field primarily. The 
majority of good specialists in diseases of the mind are con- 
vinced that the orthodox method of psycho-analysis as practiced 
by the leaders is distinctly wrong in principle and meretricious 
in practice, that it degrades the personality, may produce harm- 
ful results and is in general indefensible. Men of long: experience 
are able to produce numerous instances in which the psycho- 
analytic technique has been the chief cause for a severe dis- 
turbance of mentality by turning a sexual interest into a sexual 
aberration. Such are the cases cited by Mr. Seldes. 

The bizarre nature of this work and its possibilities for 
charlatanism have attracted innumerable quacks into its folds. 
The invasion of the field by these psycho-analytic amateurs and 
by numerous psychologists who would be physicians without fol- 
lowing the long educational trail that leads to an M. D. degree, 
has caused uproar in the psycho-analytic ranks. Part of the 
blame attaches to Sigmund Freud himself, who asserts that 
psycho-analysis is not a branch of medicine, and who defends 


Morris Fishbein, M. D. 


analysts discontinue their practice. 
although several have been certified 
by Freud himself. In their defense 
the Austrian lay psycho-analysts 
have asserted that in America psycho-analysis is not regarded as 
a branch of medicine, but is considered to be primarily in the 
field of pedagogics and spiritual guidance. 

The New York Psycho-Analytical Society differs here with 
the great master and has passed a resolution to the effect that 
the practice of psycho-analysis for the treatment of disease shall 
be restricted to physicians who are graduates of recognized 
medical schools, who have had special training in psychiatry and 
psycho-analysis, and who conform to the medical practice acts 
to which they are subject. Freud has asserted his belief that 
this resolution was prompted essentially by practical motives, 
possibly inspired by indignation brought on by the harm done 
and the abuses committed in America by lay analysts. 

The latest document of importance comes from the Harvard 
University Psycho-Educational Clinic. Drs. E. A. Shaw and 
George E. Gardiner say in a recent report to the National Com- 
mittee for Mental Hygiene that “character analysts” and “prac- 
tical psychologists” are responsible for many of the dissatisfied, 
badly adjusted cases that come to the Harvard Clinic. The 
psychological quack, half informed concerning scientific psycho- 
logical principles, undertakes in a conference or by lectures, and 
for no small fee, to advise men and women about their mental 
and vocational ills. The two Harvard psychologists maintain 
that the number of quacks is growing day by day and that they 
are a detriment to the health of the community. 

The emphasis placed by the Freudian doctrines on sex as the 
basis for most mental ills and maladjustments makes the actions 
of the quacks especially dangerous to the social welfare of the 
community. As shown by Mr. Seldes they strike at the main- 
tenance of the family and of the home, which are the basis of 
our civilization. His dramatic presentation of the subject may 
seem to most scientific readers somewhat sensational. But if it 
accomplishes the purpose of making people hesitate before trust- 
ing their mental ills to unqualified quacks it will have done much 
good for the communities thaf it reaches. 
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HEN a Viennese 

thinks of Vienna, he 
thinks of it as “Wien, die 
Stat meiner Traiime.” In 
story, song and science, 
that is what Vienna has al- 
ways been, “the city of 
dreams.” From Strauss to 
Freud, it has poured its 
dreams out on the world; 
all sorts of dreams, dream 
waltzes, dream songs, dream 
women, and finally the sex 
dreams of psycho-analysis. 
Vienna today as formerly 
is the dream capital of the 
world. Those who aren't 
singing about dreams there 
are telling them. American 
tourists have abandoned 
the waters of Carlsbad for 
the clinics of the psycho- 
analysts, and Vienna is 
strewn with the wrecks of 
those who wished to kiss 
and, instead, paused to tell. 
And. having told, remained 
to get divorced. 

“Leave your mate imme- 
diately! Get a divorce!” is 
the invariable advice of 
one of the most notorious 
psycho-analysts on the Con- 
tinent to married patients. 

Brutal shocks are in store 
for those who are being led 
to turn their souls inside 
out by a psycho-analyst. 

“Hestold me such terri- 
ble things about myself,” a 
patient of one of the lead- 
ing English psycho-analysts 
wrote in a suicide note, 
“that I could not bear to 
live afterward.” 

In 1915 a book called 
“A Young Girl’s Diary,” 
was published in Germany, 
and later suppressed in this 
country. It was reputed to 
have been written by a 
patient of Frau Doktor 
Hug Helmuth, one of 
Freud’s pupils, and con- 








“You dreamed your hus- 
band was untrue to you.” 

Stunned, she just gaped 
at the psycho-analyst. She 
had never suspected her 
husband in her life. She 
made up for it now. She 
asked herself what kind of 
business conferences took 
him out of town on Sun- 
days. Before she was 
through, she drove him out 
of town on weekdays as 
well, got a divorce and an 
egocentric nervous mania 
that wrecked her life. 

In its simplest terms 
psycho-analysis is confes- 
sion, and the mainstay of 
your confession is your 
dream. The dream, once 
you get under its symbolic 
confusions and disguises, is 
a sort of silver screen pub- 
lishing what is usually hid- 
den and not, generally 
speaking, possible of publi- 
cation elsewhere. Moreover 
it deals in futures as well 
as pasts. That is to say, 
you are just as likely, more 
so in fact, according to the 
psycho-analysts, to dream 
of lusts and sins you would 
like to commit than those 
which you have committed. 
And, still according to them, 
if you really want very 
much to fulfill a desire, and 
your conscience or the 
policeman has hitherto suc- 
cessfully restrained you, 
the dreams you are liable 
to dream will be a caution, 
and the general state you 
are apt to be in will be 
even worse, and the thing 
for you to do is to consult 
a high-priced expert in 
mental states. His advice 
will be terse and to tlic 
point, however lengthy his 
examination and his bill. 
What he will advise will 
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the latter. It became a 
minor testament of psycho- 
analysis, and was so used 
by Doctor Helmuth in the education of her nephew, until he 
shot her. 

Psycho-analytic tragedies have by no means been confined to 
Vienna and Europe. Indeed, it is only in America where people 
still boast of having been psycho-analyzed. In Europe they hide 
the fact. A distinguished physician of New York testified that 
“an astonishing proportion of my severest mental cases can only 
be diagnosed as ‘suffering from acute psycho-analysis.’” The 
following case, out of many, illustrates his meaning graphically: 

Mrs. X, the wife of a prominent banker, took herself to a 
professional psycho-analyst. While a somewhat nervous woman, 
the reason she later gave for being psycho-analyzed was: “All 
the women I know are doing it, and sending each other round 
to psycho-analysts.” Her home life with her husband and two 
children had been happy. The psycho-analyst ushered her into 
a dimly lighted room, and made her relax in a reclining chair. 

“What did you dream last night?” he snapped at her, without 
warning. 

“TI—I did not dream last night.” 

“You did.” 

“T didn’t.” 

“You dreamed of your husband.” 

“T didn’t.” 


PROFESSOR SIGMUND FREUD 
of Vienna, whose study in the interpretation of dreams 
started the craze for psycho-analysis. 


simply be to throw off your 
neuroses, or feeling of in- 
feriority, or your mother or 
father complex, or what 
have you, and go forth and be yourself. That is, remove what- 
ever stands between you and the free expression of your desires, 
be it squeamishness, social responsibility, wife, children, or the 
police, and step out and commit. In the eyes of some psycho- 
analysts, suppression is more guilty than commission. Moreover, 
psycho-analysis like nature abhors a vacuum, and where there is 
no desire it will create one. 


ILLIAM N., the son of a well-known American lawyer, a 

healthy, happy college boy of the athletic type, was tour- 
ing Europe during the summer with some friends and came to 
Vienna. Physically active, he had no preoccupation with sex; 
moreover he was virtually engaged to a girl he had known and 
loved all his life. However, psycho-analysis had become a 
college fad, and he made an appointment with an expert. The 
psycho-analyst took him from the tennis court into the clinic. 

“The trouble with you,” said the doctor, after the customary 
preliminary quizzing, “is that you are repressed. You must ex- 
perience sex.” 

“But,” protested the boy, who harbored some antique ideal of 
entering marriage as clean as the girl he was in love with, “I am 
engaged to be married.” 

“You are twenty years of age, and you will be unhappy all 
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your life if you repress yourself now. Have you had no desire 
tor this girl?” 

The boy blushed, and felt like hitting the eminent analyst. 
The latter promptly said: “I can see by your face this moment 
that you are very emotional, and your very blush indicates an 
unhealthy repugnance toward natural feelings.” 

He persuaded the young man to remain in Vienna and take a 
mistress. The boy speedily ran out of his traveling allowance, 
and cabled his father for more. His father sent him enough to 
return to America on, and cabled: “Stop this nonsense and come 
home at once.” The boy spent the money living in accordance 
with his European advice. It was as he boarded the boat at 
Havre, having received another passage remittance, that the awful 
ordeal of facing that girl at home first struck him clearly. The 
first night out, a seaman pulled him back from off the rail, and 
he was watched thereafter. The night before the vessel docked 
he got loose, and jumped overboard. He simply couldn’t face 
that girl. 

The original emphasis of psycho-analysis was upon the mentally 
and sexually unsound: the neurotic, the hysterical type and the 
insane. Its original purpose was to prove that through the 
removal of chafing and delusive restraints and inhibitions which 
an ill-balanced mind imposed on its own subconscious cravings, 
the patient could be restored to normality or comparative normal- 
ity. It was a difficult, probing science, generally using as labora- 
tory the psychiatric ward of a hospital, jail or institution for the 
abnormal. The moment, however, that psycho-analysis seeped 
out of the clinic into the parlor, it became an intellectual excuse 
to cut loose and discuss or perform the forbidden in the name of 
truth, freedom or even virtue. And as it became popularized, 
mounting upward on the wings of professional psycho-analysts’ 
fees into the realm.of the smart and the faddish, its original 
emphasis was completely reversed. In other words, whereas 
psycho-analysis originally maintained that even the unbalanced 
were potentially sane, it now insisted that even the sane are 
fundamentally unbalanced. 


‘THE most contemptible aspect of psycho-analytic quackery has 
been the translation of the verbal intimacy which the method 
involves into physical intimacy between practitioners and patients. 
At the beginning of the treatment the examiner goads the 
patient on to talk incessantly. Out of recurrent words, phrases, 
ideas, the examiner gleans the nature of what has been worrying 
the victim, but he requires the aid of dreams to expose it in all 
its pristine repulsiveness. Precisely the same inhibitions that 
have kept the patient from acting as he subconsciously wished to 
act and thus brought him to the state where recourse to a 
specialist was necessary, prevents him now from speaking with 
absolute freedom even to the specialist. Now enters the dream. 

We fake even in our dreams, but our deception takes the form 
of symbolic patterns. Once the riddle of the symbols is solved, 
the true meaning of the dream is deciphered. The patient is 
pitched into preoccupation with his dream life, a preoccupation 
which virtually preémpts the whole of his existence, rendering 
him unfit for any other occupation. He rides the hounds on his 
own dreams. He lies down with pad and pencil beside him. 
Eventually the psycho-analyst decodes the patient’s dream for 
him in extremely plain English mixed with a little dog-Latin, with 
the resultant intense stimulation of the patient’s libido, or sex 
urge, particularly when all former objects of that urge have been 
removed so that practitioner himself stands in their stead. 

In the spring of 1924 a handsome matron arrived in Vienna 
with a son of eleven. She had met a perfectly charming woman 
in Mentone who had had a perfectly thrilling time, my dear, 
being psycho-analyzed by the most perfectly fascinating doctor 
in Vienna. 

The young matron’s husband, a paper manufacturer in Boston, 
was lonely for his wife, and had asked her to return, but he cabled 
her the additional money to make the Viennese tour without pro- 
test, the lady having loaded up rather heavily in Paris on hats, 
gowns, lingerie and beaded bags. They were contentedly mated; 
neither had hitherto adventured, or thought of so doing, outside 
of the home. In fact, they were not only congenial lovers, but 
that rarer thing, excellent comrades. 

“What made you come to me?” was the first question the 
psycho-analyst put to her. 

She told him truthfully that it was curiosity and nothing more; 
that there was absolutely nothing wrong with her life. 

“Do you think for one moment that you would have made this 
long trip against your husband’s wishes if there was nothing 
wrong with your life?” 

“Why—why, I just did it for the experience,” she repeated. 





The Wreckage of Psycho-Analysis 


“The first thing you must do is flatly to acknowledge that you 
have left your husband.” 

“Why—why, I couldn’t dream of such a thing!” 

“Wait till you see what you can dream,” said the doctor. 

He made her take the inevitable pad and pencil to her bedside 
and lay guard on her dreams. In a week he had her dreaming 
herself into a fantastic repugnance at the very thought of return- 
ing to the man who was footing the bills. In another week he 
had her dreaming of himself as the substitute for the husband. 
The third week they went to Budapest together, and left the boy 
alone in a Vienna hotel. The woman was lost in an irresponsible 
trance of neurotic passion in which all the social and personal 
obligations that hitherto governed her were less than shadows. 
She had developed such a fixation on the psycho-analyst that she 
speedily bored him and, without making the faintest attempt to 
transfer her fixation from himself to anyone else, or even back to 
the husband, he left her. A month later the husband found the 
shattered wreck of his wife in a sanitarium. She had a maniacal 
aversion to his mere presence in the same room, and the baffled 
and agonized man was compelled to leave her there, and returned to 
America with the boy, whom she could not bear near her either. 

Above the big café on Alsterstrasse 9, in the 8th Bezirk of 
Vienna, is the clubroom of the two hundred doctors of the 
American Medical Association of Vienna. Such cases as I have here 
reported are there conversationally current, completely vouched 
for unto the last unpleasant detail. To report just one more: 

The husband of G. B. acquitted himself more drastically in 
an instance similar to the one last described, although the ultimate 
outcome was every bit as tragic. G. B. arrived in Vienna with 
a party of four friends, two couples. The three women went 
to a psycho-analyst. After the report of the third session the 
husband of one nearly blackened his spouse’s eyes, and made her 
pack up and return to America on the spot. The husband of 
the second wore only one leg of the family trousers, and he had 
to endure the sickening details of two more sessions. However, 
he was the family banker, and suddenly disappeared, leaving a 
note to his wife and just enough money for her to rejoin him in 
Berlin, saying he would wait there three days for her, and that 
he would not send her another penny. The lady balanced the 
psycho-analytic thrill with the financial hazard, and the steady 
income won, and she rejoined her mate for the trip home. She 
had the good sense to attempt to persuade G. B. to return with 
her, but the unescorted lady refused. 

When the scattered party reached America the husbands met 
the husband of G. B., and he took the next boat to Europe, but 
he was too late to save his wife. She was enamored of the 
psycho-analyst, and brazenly defied her husband to part them. 
The husband bought a huzzar’s whip and matched a dueling scar 
on the psycho-analyst’s cheek with a half dozen welts, until the 
whip broke. He spent a week in jail, paid a fine—and when he 
started looking for his wife she was gone. So was the psycho- 
analyst. He returned to America and got a divorce and the 
custody of his three children. The psycho-analyst is back in 
Vienna—alone, and still practicing. The woman—well, the mem- 
ber of the American Medical Association of Vienna who told me 
this story in Vienna, saw her himself not so long ago at the 
races in Baden Baden—a heavily rouged and powdered travesty 
of her former wholesomely alluring self, in company with a 
notorious South American profligate. 


OT alone from the American Medical Association of Vienna 
have I collected the above episodes; some were supplied me 
by psycho-analysts themselves. Psycho-analysis has made healthy 
beings of not a few neurotic patients, as well as unwholesome 
neurotics of a great many more reasonably healthy men and 
women. But it is not a parlor and boudoir science, and none has 
fought harder to keep it in the clinic and out of the bedroom than 
the strictly scientific research psycho-analyst himself, or been 
more willing to give all possible publicity to cases such as I have 
here disclosed. Words are inadequate to describe the feelings of 
Freud himself at the unexpected transformation of his method 
into a Klondike for quacks and charlatans. In his eyes psycho- 
analysis was a painstaking science of established data and in- 
ferential proof. He regarded the dream as the key to the 
unknown and the signpost to the ailment; they made a fraud of 
the dream, and brought the science to a point where it became, 
in the words of Karl Kraus, “the disease whose symptoms it 
professes to cure.” 
However, psycho-analysis was and is essentially an investiga- 
tion, not a cure. A prominent New York psycho-analyst, asked 
how he would undertake the cure of a neurotic case, replied 


Alatly: “I am not interested in curing; I am interested solely in 
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The soup so often 
served as a meal! 


Eat Campbell’s Vegetable Soup today and you will 
—- why thousands of housewives say “It’s a 
meal.” 

You will know that you have eaten real hearty food— 
a delight to your taste and a satisfaction to your appetite. 
This blend of fifteen different vegetables, beef broth, 
cereals, herbs and seasonings is “a luncheon or supper 
in itself.” 

Simply add an equal quantity of water, bring to a boil 
and simmer a few minutes. 12 cents a can. 
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pathology.” The follies and excesses of the 
movement split it in Vienna itself, more- 
over, and a group of so-called Individual 
Psychologists, of which Dr. Alfred Adler 
is the leader, struck out along curative, or 
as they prefer to term it, prophylactic lines. 
Freud began and still primarily concerns 
himself with the adult neurotic. The indi- 
vidual psychologist has functioned most 
effectively with children. Freud is essen- 
tially analytical, the others fundamentally 
preventative. The methods of Adler have 
an especial interest in America, because 
American child-welfare workers have inde- 
pendently arrived at methods and view- 


points strikingly similar in such free child- 
guidance clinics as are maintained at Seward 
Park and Hunts Park, New York, in psy- 
chiatric wards, the various children’s courts, 
in universities and the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion. 

But the most decisive parting of the ways 
of Freud and the Individual Psychologists 
is in their attitude toward human impulses. 
Whereas the former maintains that man 
must honor and serve his impuises, the 
latter hold that the impulses must serve 
the man. Individual psychology labors to 
rehabilitate the neurotic socially, person- 
ally and sexually. The common brand of 
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fashionable psycho-analysis results only in 
making of the neurotic an invincible alibi 
artist. Having had revealed to him what 
ails him, he accepts the ailment as an excuse 
for not carrying on, and exploits his own 
weaknesses: It is the-ultimate in defeatism. 

In contrast, the healing sanity of the op- 
posite method is the triumph of human 
valiance. It is all ‘man’s courage protest- 
ing against the implication that a man is 
no better than his dreams. It is a refusal 
to be held down on the nasty level of a 
sick man’s dreams. It is a clean, crisp chal- 
lenge and denial of the whole fraud of 
dreams. 





THE GREAT EMERALD 


are being unnecessarily careful of my inter- 
ests. However, I will just ask Curzon to 
step round. He is a jeweler.” 

“Curzon?” said Dwight-Rankin. “You 
don’t mean Curzon of Loot and Curzon, the 


pawnbrokers ?” 

“You know him?” said the good Mr. 
Buggenshaw. 

“Since infancy,” said Dwight-Rankin 


nastily, “I have scarcely had time to know 
anyone else.” 


FTER dinner they entered a drawing- 

room furnished, my cousin Pullman 
says, in the earlier motion-picture manner 
with certain modifications showing a Tot- 
tenham Court Road influence. There, while 
the good Mr. Buggenshaw showed Mrs. 
Angel the sights, the fellow Dwight-Rankin 
drew my cousin Pullman aside and, recom- 
mending him to help himself to the cigars, 
as it was unlikely they would ever be 
asked to Mr. Buggenshaw’s house again, 
whispered: 

“T shall never hold up my head again if 
she doesn’t get all she can out of him for 
that dud stone. Do you realize that two 
thousand pounds was the sum he kept dun- 
ning poor Angel for before he died, though 
he had actually lent him only five hundred 
pounds ?” 

“Did he get the two thousand pounds?” 

“Eventually,” said Dwight-Rankin gloom- 
ily, “from the estate. So he really did her 
out of fifteen hundred pounds, you see.” 

“But is the emerald really a dud? After 
all, he is not the man to be taken in easily— 
and if she has made a mistake and it’s real, 
he will be making a profit.” 

Dwight-Rankin looked pityingly at my 
cousin Pullman. ‘“Didn’t she,” said the 
fellow, “tell us it was a dud?” 

“Yes, but—” said my cousin Pullman. 

“And do you think she is a fool?” 

“No, but—” said my cousin Pullman. 

“Then don’t ask silly questions,” said the 
fellow Dwight-Rankin. 

At that moment Mr. Curzon was shown 
in. His exceedingly correct manner of speech 
betrayed an unsleeping guard over the dig- 
nity of the English language which is sadly 
to seek in the casual accents of our landed 
gentry. 

Dwight-Rankin and Mrs. Angel sat down 
to a game of bezique, while the situation was 
briefly explained to Mr. Curzon by Mr. 
Buggenshaw. The expressions of the two as 
they stood whispering together were fraught, 
says my cousin Pullman, with possibilities 
of immediate financial loss to gentlefolk. He 
was therefore actuated by the highest motives 
of chivalry in quietly approaching them and 
trying to catch what they were saying. 
Seeing, however, that Mr. Curzon was 
watching him, my cousin Pullman assumed 
a nonchalant air and, sipping his brandy 
with savoir faire, said gayly: 

“May I say, Mr. Buggenshaw, that this 


is very fine old brandy?” 
“Nothing,” said the good Mr. Buggen- 
shaw, “gives me more pleasure than to hear 


(Continued from page 51) 


that you have at last come to the conclu- 

sion that it is brandy. From the action of 

your elbow for a considerable time past I 

could only judge that you were under the 

ot that you were drinking lager- 
er.” 

My cousin Pullman says that he resented 
this unjust attack so bitterly that nothing 
could have prevented him from shaking the 
dust of the house from his feet forever had 
he not felt that it would be shameful to 
desert his friends. 

My cousin Pullman then swears to the 
following conversation having taken place: 

Mr. B: “Would you be so kind as to 
allow my friend Curzon to examine your 
emerald ?” 

Mrs. A: (Giving it to him) “With pleas- 
ure!” 


Mr. B: (Giving.it to Mr. C.) “Thank 
you.” 
Mr. C: (Receiving it) “Thank you.” 


My cousin Pullman says that he was 
watching the proceedings with an eagle eye. 
Nothing, he says, escaped him. He con- 
centrated in particular on Mr. Curzon’s face 
with such a degree of intensity that he could, 
he says, draw a map of it from memory. 
Mr. Curzon’s features were arranged by Na- 
ture with a view to expressing (a) suspicion, 
(b) skepticism, (c) incredulity, and (d) 
downright disbelief. But so great was the 
effect produced on him by the emerald that, 
my cousin Pullman says, those same features 
straightway rearranged themselves into a 
form very often assumed by the faces of 
stamp-collectors— Mr. Curzon radiated a 
childlike delight. “What a beautiful stone!” 
said Mr. Curzon. 

“You mean,” said Mrs. Angel, looking up 
from her cards, “‘what a beautiful imitation!” 

“Tmitation?” cried Mr. Curzon. “I would 
like to meet the man who can make ‘imita- 
tions’ like this!’ 


Y cousin Pullman says he was now 

convinced that Mrs. Ange! had made 
a mistake, that the emerald really was real. 
He did not know what to do. He tried 
to catch Dwight-Rankin’s eye. Dwight- 
Rankin merely winked at him. 

Mr. Curzon gave the ring back to Mrs. 
Angel. 

“If my good friend Buggenshaw,” said 
he playfully, “is offering you two thousand 
pounds for it, you may be sure he will sell 
it for half that again.” 

“You're not serious!” said Dwight-Rankin. 

“You can’t be!” sighed Mrs. Angel. “Con- 
sidering I had the thing made for me for 
forty-two pounds.” 

My cousin Pullman says that the positions 
of everyone immediately preceding the 
dénouement were as follows: 

Mrs. Angel sat looking thoughtfully at the 
ring in the palm of her hand. 

Mr. B. and Mr. C., standing, looked play- 
fully at each other. 

Dwight-Rankin sat drinking brandy. 

My cousin Pullman stood at Mrs. Angel’s 
shoulder. His mind was troubled. 


MYSTERY 


E was awakened from his uneasy rev- 

erie by Mrs. Angel asking him to lend 
her the fine linen handkerchief with which 
my cousin Pullman always adorns his 
breast-pocket, such being the vogue among 
the quality. He admits to an anxiety about 
the toy; which no doubt does him honor 
as a man of fashion. Never, he says, had 
that handkerchief been held to the nose for 
any but a strictly decorative purpose. Fear- 
ful, therefore, lest Mrs. Angel had con- 
tracted a cold in the head, a thing that 
might happen to anyone, he was about 
to turn his back upon the impending 
humiliation of his handkerchief when he was 
relieved, he was elated, to see that Mrs. 
Angel, far from putting it to base utilitarian 
uses, was but polishing her emerald with it. 
After which, giving it back to him—its 
temporary absence from his breast-pocket 
having giving him the feeling, he says, of be- 
ing almost undressed—she looked at the 
ring with a sad smile. 

“T should have thought,” said she softly, 
“that anyone could see it was paste!” 

“Then surely,” said Mr. Curzon cheer- 
fully, “you can have no reason for refusing 
to sell it to Mr. Buggenshaw for two thou- 
sand pounds.” 

“But wont he be annoyed when he comes 
to sell it and is told that it’s worth nothing?” 

“Ha—ha!” laughed Mr. Buggenshaw’ 
“Well, a joke’s a joke. Now, Mrs. Angel, 
may I bring you two thousand pounds from 
my safe?” 

“In bank-notes,” said the ungentlemanly 
Dwight-Rankin. 

“T can’t do it!” sighed Mrs. An~el finally, 
rising from her chair. “It seems such a 
shame !” 

My cousin Pullman says he drew a breath 
of relief. Convinced now that the emerald 
was real, he felt positive that Mrs. Angel 
could sell it for more than the sum offered 
Imagine, then, his consternation at hearing 
Mrs. Angel add that, unwilling as she was to 
sell a stone she knew was false, she would, 
under pressure, let it go for a mere fifteen 
hundred pounds. The transaction was 
straightway carried through on those terms 
My cousin Pullman could do no more than 
stand by and watch while Mr. Buggenshaw, 
having playfully inserted a roll of bank- 
notes into Mrs. Angel’s vanity-bag, held out 
his hand for the emerald ring. Mrs. Angel, 
however, still appeared to hesitate. My 
cousin Pullman was delighted to notice a 
look of discouragement communicate itself 
from the face of Mr. Curzon to that of Mr. 
Buggenshaw. But, alas, such hopes were in- 
stantly dashed to the ground. Mrs. Angel 
held out her ring. The following conversation 
then took place: 

Mrs. A: “Mr. Buggenshaw, I sell you this 
emerald for fifteen hundred pounds on the 
clear understanding that in my opinion it is 
a paste imitation.” 

Mr. B: “It is indeed a pleasure, Mrs. 
Angel, to do business with a lady of honor.” 

Mrs. A: “These gentlemen are all witnesses 
of the contract.” 
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POND’ 


EAUTY’S but skin-deep? 

**That’s deep enough for me,” 

a witty young woman once de- 

clared. Pond’s Letter Box at- 

tests that countless others, young and 
old, agree with her. 

From every state in the Union women 
write us delightful “thank you letters,” 
enthusiastic in appreciation of Pond’s 
Two Creams. And how varied the writers 
—from eastern farm and western ranch, 
from northern prairie and southern cot- 
ton-field, pretty girls in society, business 
women, writers, world-travelers. 

Pond’s Creams—so inexpensive yet so 
fine that they are favorites of the aris- 
tocracy—win honorable mention for dis- 
tinguished service “in all climates, from 


Duluth, 42° below zero—to Texas 105° 
above;”’ in 
winds,” in 
dust”! 


“ driving 


“alkali 


“bitter frosts,” in 
“brilliant suns,” in 


> ih not a so- 
ciety lady, 
far from it!” one 
charming letter 
from Colorado 
begins. “I live 
on a ranch, am 
out all day, face 
unprotected from 
stinging winds. 
Yet—a lady 
asked me how I 
could possibly 
have such a 
smooth, soft skin. I opened my cupboard 
and showed her my jarsof Pond’sCreams!” 
A Brooklyn woman has 
flivvered four times across 
the continent. She says: “A 
University friend and I 
wanted to see America first- 
hand. We camped in every 
climate from the Siskiyous in 
January to the Desert in July. 
Water and alkali just ruin 
the skin... We found Pond’s 
Cream a necessity of tourist 
equipment.” 
From the California Desert: 
“For years my skin was treated 





‘I'm not a society lady 
—I live on a ranch..."’ 





These Two Creams are needed to 
cleanse and protect every normal skin 





to you 


Women reveal for other 
women’s sakes experiences 


as varied as life itself 





*‘l am a violinist, having difficulty with 
the finger tips of my left hand...”’ 


at beauty shops. When it was necessary for 
me to live on the Mojave Desert, I started 
using your Two Creams. Now I have been 
here 18 months with hot winds and cold winds, 
yet my skin is softer, clearer than it has ever 
been. . . And it is not a young skin, either, as 
I am middle age.” 


But fie upon middle age! Keep youthful 
with Pond’s! This from Massachusetts: “I 
am a mother of six. I look so young that 
when I am with my husband folks ask f 
for an introduction to his daughter! 
The only explanation is Pond’s Two 
Creams. I have used nothing else for 
17 years.” 


FS pieced Georgia girl got rid of 
premature wrinkles: “They made 
me look old. I was ready to give up in 
despair. A month ago I tried Pond’s 
Cold Cream, massaging it well, leav- 
ing it several hours. Now I’m looking 

young once more. I’m delighted! 


Other clever uses 
for the Two Creams: 
“T am a violinist,” a 
Chicago girl writes. 
“T have difficulty 
with the finger tips 
of my left hand. They 
constantly harden 
and peel—unless 
kept soft with Pond’s 
Vanishing Cream. 
Yours is the best skin 
softener on the mar- 
ket.” 

A graduate of the 
University of Mis- 
souri says: “ Your 
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S opens its Letter Box 


Vanishing Cream is a favorite of mine. It sure 
softens ‘rusty’ elbows—important with eve- 
ning gowns. It keeps my hands soft and white” 


A California mother uses the cream to “mas- 
sage tired feet.” She says: “In a few minutes 
we feel like dancing.” 


M Germs. especially, prize Pond’s 
Creams. From Maryland one writes: 

“T have twins, six months old. Each morning 
as I prepare them for their baths I cover their 
faces with Pond’s Cold Cream. In the tub 


they kick and splash to their hearts’ content. 
When I take them out their soft rosy skin has 
been both cleansed and protected.” 

A New Jersey mother says: “I have three 


You know what winds 
Pond’s 


out-of-door kiddies. 
and snows do to their tender skins. 
Vanishing Cream 
has saved them 
hours of suffering. 
My little daughter 
has a ‘fairy’ skin. A 
good rubbing at 
night (legs, too) 
keeps her in perfect 
condition. Vanish- 
ing Cream does not 
soil the bed linen, 


either—an asset, I 
assure you!” **Three out- of-d f-deorkiddies 


Andsothey come . with tender skins’’ 


—letters as we ed ay as. kind as if from per- 
sonal friends. Won’ t you, too, write us your ex- 
periences with Pond’s Creams? 


"Ta following is the com- 
plete Pond’s method of 
caring for the skin. First cleanse 
the skin with Pond’s Cold 
Cream. Then with Pond’s new 
Cleansing Tissues remove every 
trace of oil. Next tone and firm 
our skin with Pond’s new Skin 
reshener. Finally apply Pond’s 
Vanishing Cream for finish and 
protection. At night cleanse 
and met your skin again with the Cold 
Cream and Freshener. Used regularly this 

method brings new beauty to your skin. 
Mail this coupon with 


/ 
New! 14c Offer: fourteen cents (14c) for 


trial tubes of Pond’s Cold = Vanishing Creams 
and enough of Pond’s new Skin Freshener and 
Pond’s new Cleansing Tissues to last you a week. 
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ALL: “We are.” 

Mrs. A: “You in particular, Mr. Curzon— 
I hope I can rely on you as a witness.” 

Mr. C: “You can.” 

Whereupon the ring passed into Mr. Bug- 
genshaw’s eager hand, a bottle of champagne 
was opened to celebrate the transaction, and, 
says my cousin Pullman, since it was by 
then close on midnight, a move was made 
by Mrs. Angel and her two cavaliers towards 
the door. The good Mr. Buggenshaw did 
them the honor to escort them, and while the 
butler was seeking a taxicab in the neighbor- 
hood, the four stood on the door-step ex- 
changing compliments and expressions of 
mutuai esteem. 

At the very same moment, however, that 
the taxicab drove up, something happened 
that radically altered the amiable exterior 
of the situation. This was the sudden appear- 
ance of Mr. Curzon from the drawing-room. 
Had it, of course, been a mere appearance, 
the situation could not have been instantly 
and radically disturbed. But it was more. 
Mr. Curzon can be said to have exploded. 
Nor, says my cousin Pullman, was this singu- 
lar detonation unaccompanied by sundry out- 
ward signs of extraordinary upheavals within 
Mr. Curzon’s person. Mr. Curzon’s features, 
in particular, assumed an arrangement that 
left no room whatsoever for expressing his 
faith in the life everlasting and the brother- 
hood of man. 


“This,” shouted Mr. Curzon, brandishing 
the emerald, “is an imitation!” 

“Well,” said the fellow Dwight-Rankin, 
“who said it wasn’t?” 


Y cousin Pullman says he lacks words 

with which to describe the scene that 
then took place. There was a moment 
when he thought that nothing could save 
him from being embroiled in a vulgar fracas. 
It was Mrs. Angel who put an end to the 
painful situation by stepping haughtily into 
the taxicab. The fellow Dwight-Rankin, 
says my cousin Pullman, only made mat- 
ters worse by telling Mr. Curzon to go and 
boil his head. 

But how, my cousin Pullman asked him- 
self, two grown-up men like Mr. Buggen- 
shaw and Mr. Curzon could first be misled 
by an imitation emerald into buying the same 
against every warning and then complain 
that it ‘was imitation—how they could be 
so misguided, left him amazed and unsym- 
pathetic. He followed Mrs. Angel and 
Dwight-Rankin into the taxicab with a fecl- 
ing, he says, of deep impatience at Mr. Bug- 
genshaw’s levity. Nor could he bring him- 
self to reason politely with Mr. Curzon, 
whose levity took the form of insisting 
vociferously that the ring Mrs. Angel had 
finally handed over to Mr. Buggenshaw was 
not the same as that which he, Mr. Curzon, 
had examined and found good—and this 
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against the evidence of my cousin Pullman's 
own observation, for had he not been watch- 
ing the whole affair with an eagle eye? 
However, it was patent even to the two 
excited financiers that they hadn't, as-the 
saying is, a leg to stand on. The good Mr. 
Buggenshaw’s own butler couldn’t but swear 
in a court of law to Mrs. Angel’s honesty 
in repeatedly insisting on the falseness of 
the emerald. Nevertheless the dénouement 
had been so far from agreeable that my 
cousin Pullman could sympathize with Mrs. 
Angel’s silence during the drive home. She 
spoke not a word until, at her door, he was 
about to help her alight, when she again 
asked him for the loan of his handkerchief. 
My cousin Pullman could not help wishing 
that she would try Dwight-Rankin’s for a 
change, and indeed was about to suggest 
that, on the ground that his was soiled, when 
he noticed Dwight-Rankin grinning at him 
in a peculiar way. Whereupon, handing his 
handkerchief over with the best grace he 
could, he was thunderstruck at seeing the 
exquisite Mrs. Angel open it out in her lap 
and extract an emerald ring from its folds. 
My cousin Pullman says it was at that 
moment that he made the vow whict 
since he has kept it religiously, has caused 
no end of inconvenience to people crowdinz 
against him at balls, dinner-parties and 
such-like places at which society gathers. 
He carries a revolver in his hip pocket. 
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the burlesque, she showed no signs of it. 
George watched her covertly on the day it 
appeared. Not a sign of disarrangement to 
her poise. 

But on the second day following, there 
blossomed forth in Annabelle’s own “Silver 
Lining” department this: 

“G. Hooey: (1) I cannot give advice 
in matters of mental hygiene. Consult 
your alienist. (2) I too am very glad 
that they hit. (3) You just haven't 
met the right woman yet, that’s all. 
When you do, it will ruin you in your 
present profession.” 


EORGE read it through a couple of 

times before he was quite sure that it 
was pointed his way. But there was no 
question about it. She was kidding right 
back, and in such a way that no one but 
himself would understand it. 

The conceited young female sprat! 

If she thought she could outsmart him on 
a duel of wits, she’d better have her scalp 
insured. 

He started to write: “Women have only 
one real weapon, inferiority. No man ever 
conceded a victory to a woman save from a 
sense of chivalry. The greater the inferior- 
ity, the greater their triumphs. A sick 
woman wins—” 

But he stopped there. The text of his 
own argument disarmed him. He couldn't 
strike back that way. How, he wondered, 
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OKUM 
(Continued from page 39) 


would a situation like this be met by H. L. 
Mencken, with whom George fancied he had 
much in common, at least as far as antipathy 
to the pretensions of women was concerned ? 

He devoted a lot of time to thinking out a 
real crusher for Annabelle Lee, but finally he 
wrote—nothing. 

But it was rather uncanny the way her 
department, the very next day, dealt with 
the quandary in which he found himself. 

“Don’t worry,” Annabelle wrote to a 
correspondent, “because you think you 
are not the intellectual equal of the man 
who cares for you. One of the things 
men love us for is their ability to show 
us the way. To a chivalrous man the 
principal attraction of a woman is the 
fact that she cannot strike back on equal 
terms. Therefore he spars with her, as 
the boxers say. Sparring is only play, 
and play is the chief thing that keeps 
love warm and ready for the great 
emergencies of life. 

“If you were clever in exactly the 
same way that he is, there would not be 
much point in marrying. The best part- 
nerships are those in which each mem- 
ber supplies something the other has not. 
If you are gentle, considerate and kind, 
see if any man ever notices whether you 
can answer all the questions in ‘Ask Me 
Another.’ ” 

Several days later George came to bat 
in verse, or song, rather, in a lyric written 
to the melody of “The Ow! and the Pussy- 
cat,” entitled, 

“OptTIMIsSM” 

Hokum and Hooey sailed away 

In a sea of printer’s ink. 

When the waves rolled high, Polly 

Hokum would cry, 

“I’m sure that the boat wont sink!” 
While Hooey grinned as the ship went 

down 

And sang to a small guitar, 

“O, lovely Hokum, O Hokum, my love, 

What a truckload of hokum you are!” 


URING all this time, and while they 
were trading thrusts under the surface, 
they seldom spoke to one another directly 
more than to exchange morning greetings. 
As has been mentioned, George was a lone 


AND HOOE 


i“ 


wildcat by disposition, and nobody both- 
ered him very much in his lair. And An- 
nabelle was so popular with everybody that 
his Achillean withdrawal from the general 
acclaim was not particularly noticeable. 

Once they were assigned to do special 
articles on a famous divorce case. Ordinarily 
George never did any assignments at all, but 
Bill Johnson prevailed upon him in this 
instance. He did not tell him the real reason 
—that he wanted to run his own and Anna- 
belle’s stories as examples of widely diversi- 
fied points of view. 

Except for the fact that a great deal of 
money was involved in the settlement, it 
seemed an ordinary enough trial. The wife 
was seeking a separation from her multi- 
millionaire husband on statutory grounds, 
naming as co-respondent a rather drab 
woman, brazenly painted on the outside to 
represent the spirit of alluring youth. 

Annabelle and George went to lunch to- 
gether between court sessions. It was the 
obvious thing to ask her, and Annabelle con- 
sented with the stipulation that it should 
be “dutch.” 

“I buy the lunch or you can eat by your- 
self,” declared George truculently. 

Annabelle looked at him and grinned. “All 
right. I’m an old-fashioned girl, but don’t 
treat me too rough or I may fall in love with 
you.” 

“As long as I don’t fall back, there'll be 
no harm done.” 

“There isn’t any danger of that, is there?” 

“Not the least.” 

“Then we can be ourselves.” Annabelle 
laid her bag on the table and stowed away 
her copy-paper. “I’m so sorry for that 
woman,” she mused. 

“What woman? Lenore Bascomb, the co- 
respondent ?” ; 

“Heavens, no—this is a successful engage- 
ment for her. She gets paid well and re- 
ceives a lot of publicity besides.” Annabelle 
dismissed her with a gesture. “I was think- 
ing of Mrs. Stanley Cord.” 

“What’s the idea of calling her a poor 
woman? She'll shake down Mr. S. Cord 
for at least one of his millions, and will be 
free to do what she wants to from now on.” 

“Perhaps; but the trouble is there isn’t 
anything she wants to do from now on, and 
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HIS brand-new shirt is not for 

sale. It is here because it illus- 
trates perfectly why your whole wash 
is easier to do with Fels-Naptha. 

You know that a shirt gets dirtiest 
at the edges of the cuffs and collar. 
These are the spots you have to rub 
—and rub mighty hard, generally, to 
get them clean. This is hard on you 
and hard on the shirt. 

And why is this dirt so hard to get 
out? Because it is greasy. Collars and 
cuffs rub directly against the skin, 
absorbing oily perspiration which 
makes the dirt cling tightly. 

But there is an easy way to get it 
out! Fels-Naptha—unusually good 
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soap blended, by our special process, 
with plenty of naptha. You can smell 
the naptha in it. And naptha, as you 
know, is the grease-dissolving 
cleanser used in “dry cleaning.” 


So when you use Fels-Naptha, the 
naptha cuts even the greasiest dirt — 
the good soap washes it away. It is 
extra help that you should have. 
Not just on shirts but on every- 
thing washable—for it gets clothes 
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clean and white again without hard 
rubbing. 

Fels-Naptha works in cool, luke- 
warm or hot water; in tub, machine 
or when clothes are boiled. It is ex- 
ceptionally kind to your hands—and 
that makes it ideal soap for dish- 
washing, too. You can get its extra 
help at your grocer’s. Get it today— 
for after all, nothing can take the 


place of Fels-Naptha. 


FELS & CO., Philadelphia 


FELS-NAPTHA 


THE GOLDEN BAR 


WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR 
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Coated longue 


bat odd physician since the days ot | 


Hippocrates has regularly examined the 
tongue of his patients. 

For a white, furry tongue is the first and 
unfailing index of disturbed bodily processes. 
Ic is a sure warning of intestinal stoppage, the 
underlying cause of many, many ills of life. 

To correct the condition of stoppage sig- 
nalled by a coated tongue, take Sal Hepatica— 
the standard effervescent saline. Sal Hepatica 
sweeps away accumulated food wastes 
promptly—asually within a half hour. 

When you take Sal Hepatica you have taken 
the simple, basic step to avoid the headaches, 
and all the other enervating physical troubles 
due to stoppage. Sal Hepatica corrects stop- 
page, relieves acidity and gently flushes away 
the poisons of waste. 


Sal Hepatica contains the same health-giving 
salines as are found in the natural spring waters 
of the noted European spas. Like these health 
waters, Sal Hepatica is efficacious in the treat- 
ment ofindigestion, disorders of the liver and 
kidneys, hyper-acidity, rheumatism and many 
other ills. 

Dissolved in water, Sal Hepatica makes a 
bubbling, sparkling drink, refreshing to the 
taste, invigorating in its effect. The besttime 
to take it is upon arising or a half hour before 
any meal. 

Keep yourself physically fic and mentally 
alert with this bracing saline. Look at your 
tongue every morning. If it is coated—if you 
awake tired and depressed—make yourself in- 
ternally clean by taking Sal Hepatica at once. 

Send for the free booklet that tells you more 
fully how to relieve the headaches and other 
ills traceable to self-poisoning. 






Please address BRISTOL-MYERS CO. 
Dept. J-28, 71 West St., N. Y. C. 
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that million she will get will be the one 
thing that will keep her from ever develop- 
ing a new interest in anything or anybody, 
including herself. You see, she still cares for 
her husband.” 

“Then, for Pete’s sake, why divorce him?” 
George demanded impatiently. 

“She hasn’t any choice. The way I read it, 
she was given the chance to sue or be left 
flat anyway. So, of course, she sued.” 

George laughed sarcastically. “Lady, you 
sure have a romantic imagination. The way 
I figure it, Mrs. Cord didn’t know whether 
to hit her old man on the bean with the fire- 
tongs or give him a rain-check via the 
courts, but she finally decided on the latter 
because she didn’t want to get a spot on the 
new library rug.” 

Annabelle looked at him reproachfully. 
“You don’t think any such thing!” 

“How do you know what I think? Or 
what Mrs. Cord thinks?” 

They wrangled about it all during 
luncheon, and on the several other occasions 
that they happened to be thrown together 
during the trial. 


IX months or so after Annabelle’s acces- 
sion to Bill Johnson’s staff she took a 
two weeks’ vacation. 

She explained it to George and to no one 
else. “I know I’m not really entitled to it, 
but it’s a case of necessity. You see, I have 

to go to the hospital twice a year for a sort 
of inspection and an adjustment. It’s a good 
deal like having your hair trimmed. 

“T’ve written a lot of stock articles to keep 
my department going, and I wondered if you 
would turn one of them in every day. I'd 
appreciate it if you would open my mail, 
also, and if anybody is in too much trouble, 
maybe you would come over to the hospital 
and tell me about it so I can help them.” 

“Of course I'll ladle out your hokum for 
you,” George assured her. “This isn’t any- 
thing serious, is it?” he asked suddenly. 

“No. I’ve had it done before, and I get 
better every time.” 

“I’m sorry,” he began, but she checked him 
so that he finished, “I’m sorry for your 
customers who’ll have to get along without 
their soothing syrup for a while, but it will 
be a kind of a relief not to have so much 
noise going on at your desk all the time.” 

Annabelle grinned. That was more like. 
}“And I,” she said, “will probably heal up 
| twice as fast if I don’t have to look at you 
| every day.” 
|. She held out her her hand. “Good-by, 
| Hooey.” 

He held it awkwardly a second and then 
let it go. “Good-by, Hokum.” 

She walked out of the office just as 
casually as if she would surely be back in 
the morning. 

But she wasn’t. At first her vacant desk 
was not particularly noticeable to George, 
but finally it got on his nerves, especially as 
so many people stopped there to ask where 
she was, and he turned his own desk to 
face the wall. The light was poor that way, 
and he had to use a work lamp all the 
time, but he thought it would be better. 








E seemed unable to turn his thoughts 
around, however, and the spirit of 
satiric comedy appeared to have fied. 
Seemingly he had been using her as a focal 
irritation, a sort of a burr under the sad- 
dle blanket, to inspire him to kick out at 
the world in general. Most especially she 
had personified the inconsistency of women, 
and about half of his column was fired 
point-blank at that target. 
He finally turned in his copy, colorless 
though it was, and started to go home. 
But at Annabelle’s desk he paused. It 
was piled high with mail. Apparently there 
had been one or two deliveries while he had 
his back turned. Well, he had promised to 
open it, and if he neglected it for a day the 
task would become too formidable. 
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So he sat down and began ripping open 
envelopes. Most of the letters, just as he 
expected, he could dismiss with a snort of 
contempt. They were the usual rot from 
high-school girls going through the worst 
stages of puppy-love, from discontented and 
abused wives, and from shameless men who 
were whining about the raw deals which 
fate had a them. All in all a pretty 
putrid collection of humanity’s more self- 
centered emotions. 

But a few of the letters were different. 
Some were from desperate but unfrantic 
people who appeared to have graduated from 
life’s adolescent troubles and were up against 
problems so staggering that any physical so- 
lution seemed inconceivable. 

George laid those aside to think about. 

There were others from serene, perfectly 
poised correspondents who were standing 
slightly above the muddy flood of human- 
ity’s troubles and were willing to stoop down 
and lend a helping hand. 

Not all of them were from educated peo- 
ple, but dignity shone through illegal gram- 
mar and spelling anyway. 

One, that day, happened to be from a 
judge of the circuit court, then in session. 

“My dear Miss Lee: 

“Thanks especially for the short article 
which you called ‘Living Gallantly.’ I 
have taken the liberty of passing it on to 
dozens of people who have been brought 
before me with self-induced troubles of 
one sort and another. 

“Td like to tell you that I read your 
department daily. Not always, but gen- 
erally you supply me with a grateful 
whiff of human wholesomeness that I 
rather need after a day on the bench. 

“John A. Drover.” 

George was sardonically surprised to find 
that grim Judge Drover, whom he knew 
from police-court days, had gone hopelessly 
Pollyanna. Well, he considered, even men 
with legal training doubtless have their silly 
moments. 

He reread the other letters, the ones from 
people who seemed so badly jammed in the 
— of life. The most poignant was 
this: 

“Dear Annabelle Lee: 

“If you know some answer to this, 
please let me know anyhow tomorrow. 

I can’t wait any longer than that. Last 

week I have lose my job as watchman 

because I have been away some nights to 
take care of my wife which is sick. No 
more jobs can I find because I am quite 
old and jobs are not many anyhow. 

The money all of it is gone, also the 

groceries and medicine. A little insur- 

ance my wife would get if I was dead 
but who then would take care of her? 

That I shall do if no other way you can 

see. If not do not make much bother. 

“Respectfully, , 
yl HH.” 

George laid the letter aside and turned to 
some of the others. But he had to go back 
to it. None of the cases were quite so com- 
pellingly urgent as that of the elderly J. H. 
After a while George began to feel a vague 
resentment toward the old fool. It wasn’t 
fair that he should have loaded his troubles 
onto a complete stranger. If he couldn’t 
solve his own difficulties, what right did he 
have to expect that anyone else could see a 
way through? George wondered if Anna- 
belle got many of these no-possible-answer 
cases. If she did and she believed in the 
underlying tragedies, how could she possibly 
be so cheerful about anything? 

He didn’t know what to do. And he 
couldn’t simply disregard the appeal alto- 
gether or dismiss it cynically. Something had 
to be done. 


EORGE went to the hospital where 
Annabelle was. Too bad to bother 

her with some one else’s troubles, but— 
At the office of the institution he was 
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“I was too 








Mrs. Kenneth Powell, of Seattle, 
testing her new-found strength 
in an ascent of Nesquali 
Glacier, Rainier National Park 
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eak for sport like this 


a few years back’’ 


Seattle, W ash. 


“When the mountains rear their 
heads at your back doorstep the 
challenge they throw you is too 
pres to ignore. For several years, 

owever, I suffered too badly 
from constipation really to en- 
joy any sports. 

“In almost constant pain from 
the gas caused by fermenting 
wastes in my system, I became de- 
pressed, nervous. And I thought 
I had already tried everything. 

“Then one day my physician 
said, ‘I am going to suggest that 
you try Fleischmann’s Y east.’ 

“I did try it. At first I thought 
it didn’t help. Then I found that 
when I took it with water it 
helped me — wonderfully. M 
health has been greatly improved. 
My whole outlook on life has 
become more cheerful.” 

Mrs. Kenneth D. Powell 


LEISCHMANN’S Yeast is 

a pure food... As fresh as 
any garden vegetable. 

It keeps the intestinal tract 
clean and active. Rouses the 





Health you have longed for — 
this easy way: 
Eat three cakes of Fleischmann’s Yeast regularly 
every day, one before each meal or between 
meals: plain, or dissolved in water (hot or cold) 
or any other way you like. For stubborn consti- 
pation drink one cake in a glass of hot water—not 
scalding—before meals and before going to bed. 











“THERE WERE 
FEWthings I could eat 
without having a bad 
attack of indigestion. 
This had gone on for some time. I had 
tried all sorts of remedies, getting only 
temporary relief . . . Running across an 
advertisement of Fleischmann’s Yeast, I 
decided to give it a trial—and immediately 
telephoned my grocer for a dozen cakes, 
to start. Three times a day I took a cake 
dissolved in a glass of hot water. 

“So remarkable were the results that 
I can’t say too much for Fleischmann’s 
Yeast. In a month I was able to eat 
my favorite dishes—and laugh at in- 
digestion. My complexion was greatly 
improved, too.” 


Mrs. Bernarp Campsett, Chicago, Til, 


sluggish muscles. “ Regulates.” 

As your constipation disap- 
pears, your blood clears, your 
skin freshens, your digestion be- 
comes better than ever before! 

Buy two or three days’ supply 
at a time from your grocer and 
keep in any cool dry place. Write 
for latest booklet on Yeast in the 
diet—free. Health Research 
Dept. M-49, The Fleischmann 
Company, 701 Washington St., 
New York. 


BELOW 


“I USED TO FEEL embarrassed 
every morning when I went toschool, 
because of pimples on my face. Onc 
day one of my schoolmates asked me 
what I was doing for them, and when 
I told him he said, ‘Why don’t you 
try Fleischmann’s Yeast?’ ... | 
didn’t take his advice at first, but 
wish I had. For today—after eating 
Fleischmann’s Yeast for some time 
—my face is as clear as a baby’s. 
And I have all sorts of strength 
for hockey.” 

Lyman O, Lez, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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As Film Leaves Teeth 
Smiles Grow White and Sparkling 


Film too, is a cause of serious tooth and gum dis- 


orders. Dental science urges a new way to combat it. 


Send for a free 10-day tube to try 


we robsteeth ofivory brightness? 
What makes them more discolored 
one time than another? 

And why, when looking their worst, 
do teeth decay more rapidly, gums grow 
sore and sensitive? 

These questions dental science answers 
in three words —‘‘film on teeth.’’ What 
film is, how it acts, are told below. 

To combat it successfully where ordi- 
nary brushing fails, a special film-remov- 
ing dentifrice is used, called Pepsodent. 


Look for FILM this way 


Run your tongue across the teeth. If 
you feel a slippery, slimy coating—that 
is film. An ever-forming, ever-present 
evil in your mouth. 

It clings tightly to teeth and defies 
all ordinary ways of brushing. It gets 
into crevices and stays. It absorbs stains 
from food and smoking and turns teeth 
dull and gray. 

Germs by the myriad breed in film, 
and germs with tartar—a hardened film 
deposit—are the chief cause of pyorrhea. 

Film invites the acids of decay. 

And it is remembered that before 
this special film-removing method the 


prevalence of dental troubles was 
alarmingly on the increase. 

Now film removed new way 
Film cannot resist brushing the way 
it did before. Pepsodent first acts to 
curdle film. Then to remove it in 
gentle safety to enamel. 

















( Adove) ABOARD THE SEA HAWK Misses 
Ruth Rawlins and Audrey Churchill enjoy 
Southern climates while New York shivers. Their 
smiles, too, Pepsodent keeps sparkling bright. 


This is thebeers stest step made ina 
half-century’. Wif§dy of tooth-cleans- 
ing methods. "Its results are seen on 
every hand. 

Fights decay—firms gums 
Other new-day agents in Pepsodent 
increase the alkalinity of saliva. They 
neutralize the acids which form from 
starch in foods and cause decay. 

Its use aids in firming gums. 


Thus, Pepsodent answers fully 
these requirements of the dental pro. 
fession of today. That’s why in 58 
nations its acceptance among dentists 
is virtually universal. 


Give Pepsodent 10 days 


If teeth are dull, ‘‘off color,’’ that is 
film. If you are prone to tooth and 
gum disorders, that may be film also 
Remove this film for ten days and 
see teeth lighten. 

Between your dentist and Pepso- 
dent used twice a day you obtain the 
ultimate in tooth and gum care as 
modern dental science knows it. 


Y. - | 
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(Above) A MIDWINTER THAW brings Miss Francine Roydon and Donald 
Cabot camera hunting. Smiles like theirs are seen on every hand today 
through daily use of Pepsodent. 


Smiles Made Bright 


Each Morning in This 
Simple Way 





OVELY, white teeth mean winning smiles. 
And winning smiles may often spell success 
socially, commercially. 


People on the stage know the worth of smiles. 








(Above) CHARLOTTE LANSING 
and ALEXANDER GRAY, prima 
donna and leading man of the 
popular operetta Zhe Desert Song, 
cut encores short and hurry toa 
party given in their honor. Could 
one wish for smiles more brilliant 
than those that Pepsodent affords? 











So do most people of outstanding prominence. 


The new way of tooth care will show you smiles 
you envy are often smiles you may possess. It's 
film that makes teeth lusterless and dull. It’s 
film removal that brings back dazzling whiteness. 


Twice daily for the next ten days use the 
special film-removing dentifrice called Pepso- 
dent. If teeth fail to grow whiter and brighter 
you are the one exception among many. 








(Aéove) WINTER SPORTS, as 
Quebec offers them, hold a 
unique fascination, writes Miss 
Helene Martineau. You'll note 
her smile kept bright by Pepso- 
dent and how its whiteness 
rivals the dazzling snow. 


(Zeft) TODAY DENTISTS 
URGE patients to keep teeth 
white and sparkling, for gleam- 
ing teeth are the best assurance 
science knows of healthy teeth 
and gums. MissGeorgetteDuval 
is advised to use the new-day 





dentifrice, Pepsodent. 
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FREE—10-DAY TUBE 


Mail coupon to 


The Pepsodent Co., 
Dept. 202, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill., U.S. A. 


Name 





Address..... 


Other Offices: The Pepsodent Co., 

191 George St. - « « « « Toronto 2, Can. 

42 Southwark Bridge Road . London, 8.E.1, Eng. 

(Australia), Ltd., 137 Clarence St., Sydney, N.S.W. 
Only one tube to a family 2650 | 
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flatly denied permission to see her until he 
insisted on the grounds that he was her only 
living relative, her guardian and her religious 
advisor. What are a few lies to a newspaper 
man? 

“All right,” conceded the superintendent, 
“you can see her, but it wont do any good. 
She hasn’t recovered consciousness yet from 
the operation this afternoon, and—” 

“She'll get well?” George asked hastily. 

“We don’t know. There was more the 
matter than she thought, Dr. Post discovered 
when he started to operate this afternoon. 
He made a temporary adjustment, but it 
may be necessary to make a more extensive 
exploration tomorrow. She'll have to have 
rest first.” 


A Le was in a private room. 
That had been the voluntary con- 
tribution of old Bill Johnson, who was 
paying two sets of alimony and couldn't 
really afford any such generosity. There 
was a special nurse on duty. The smell 
of anesthetics still hovered around the room. 

And Annabelle herself, grimly pale and 
looking mere childlike than ever, lay tense 
upon the pillow. : 

“If she could only relax,” the: nurse said, 
commenting upon that fact. 

“Hooey!” murmured Annabelle faintly. 

“What’s that?” the nurse demanded and 
then explained to George. “That’s the first 
word she -has tried to say. Of course, it’s 
just gibberish, but—” 

“Hokum and Hooey s-s-s-s—” the voice 
from the pillow trailed off after a struggle 


to sing. 

“She’s still out of her head, apparently,” 
the nurse decided. “There’s no sense to that.” 

“No sense whatever,” George agreed. “It’s 
just a nonsense song that she is trying to 
sing.” 

“Do you know what it is?” 

“Why, yes.” 

“Then sing it for her, so she wont struggle 
any longer to get it out of her system.” 

“IT don’t really sing.” 

“That doesn’t matter. Just do the best 
you can.” 

“All right. You go out in the hall and 
stuff cotton in your ears besides. Annabelle 
is unconscious already, so it wont hurt her 
so much.” 

It was the most self-conscious moment in 


-George Ten Eyck’s life. He would have 


much preferred to try to go four rounds 
with the heavy-weight champion. 

Twice he started before he hit on a key 
that he would be able to go all the way 
through on. But once on the way his voice 
steadied, and he crooned the darned thing 
clear to the bitter end. 

Midway of the chorus she reached out her 
hand gropingly and he took it. Gee, what else 
could a man do? The nurse wasn’t there, 
and Annabelle apparently wanted something. 

When he got all the way through and 
would have stopped, Annabelle frowned and 
tried to sing it herself—all with her eyes 
shut and obviously in a semi-delirium. So 
George did it again—and again. 

Finally the nurse entered. George was sit- 
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This distinguished writer and explorer, 
who with her husband and daughter has 
made repeated journeys into the least- 
known parts frica, has written for 
The Red Book Magazine a story of 
exceptional power and authenticity, laid in 
the heart of that Dark Continent upon 
which her adventurings have helped to 
shed light. Watch for it in an early issue 
under the title 
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ting there softly yelping to himself and hold- 
ing Annabelle’s fingers. The nurse didn’t 
smile much, but she listened to Annabelle’s 
breathing and took her pulse. 

“She’s asleep at last,” she whispered noise- 
lessly with lips that formed but did not utter 
7 words, and motioned George to go out- 
side. 

There, in the hallway, he remembered for 
the first time what it was that he had really 
come for. The answer to J. H.’s problem. 
Or was that it? Perhaps he had gone to the 
hospital to help Annabelle through her dark 
hour of loneliness and pain. 

Anyway she could not offer any suggestions 
just then, that was a cinch. If she won her 
own battle with death, she would be doing 
more than seemed humanly possible. 

And yet something had to be done for 
J. H., who had so trustfully laid his troubles 
before what seemed to him an unfailing 
tribunal. 

There had to be an answer. And it was up 
to him, George Ten Eyck, to furnish the 
solution. There had to be one. But what? 
It was like being alone in the cab of a giant 
railway locomotive, but without any knowl- 
edge of how to turn on the power. 

The newspaper for which George and 
Annabelle worked was an afternoon sheet, 
but the deadline for editorial material, which 
was the way their stuff classified, was mid- 
night of the preceding day. George finally 
turned up at the office about twenty minutes 
to twelve after having sought inspiration 
successively at soda fountains, lunch-counters 
and even speak-easies. There wasn’t an 
answer in a single glass or a cup. 

He dropped wearily into the chair at his 
desk and let the clock rob him of ten minutes 
more. There wasn’t any solution. George 
could just see the old man holding a pistol 
to his head,—no, he wouldn’t have a pistol 
because he would have pawned that,—or 
standing on a wet and lonely pier. 

He had to put something in print that 
would stop the tragedy. J. H. expected him 
to—Annabelle expected him to. 

But what? 

George started to put a sheet of paper in 
his typewriter. The machine was gone. Some 
new reporter had borrowed it—none of the 
older members of the staff would have taken 
a chance on his displeasure. No one expected 
George to be around the office at that time 
of night. 


UT George did not have time to ex- 
press his wrath in words. There were 
only a few minutes left. 

So he took his paper over to Annabelle’s 
desk and took the cover off from her ma- 
chine. Then he sat there staring in front of 
him. 

For a while his eyes did not focus on any- 
thing. Then he became irritatedly conscious 
of a bordered paper motto pasted on the 
desk. It was one of those things given out 
at street: gospel meetings. Originally it had 
read, “Ask and Receive,’ but the word “ask” 
had been crossed out and the word “trust” 
written in its place. 

“Trust and Receive.” 

Bologny! Trust what and receive what? 

It didn’t mean anything. If that was the 
platform of the Hokum department, he 
didn’t think much of it. 

Obviously George was not cut out for a 
heart-throbs editor. -He couldn’t believe in 
beautiful bunk. It was all just words to 
him. However, he had to dish up some 
sandpaper words to J. H. that would keep 
him from slipping on a piece of wet plank- 
ing and falling into the river. 

All he could do was take that motto of 
Annabelle’s and say it over in different words. 
She did it nearly every day in one form or 
another, and if he could keep from laughing 
for five minutes, he could doubtless do a fair 
imitation. 

Clack! Clack! Clack! Sound of. paper 
being fed into the machine. ; 
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Tap-tap-tappety-tap-tap-tap. Rattle of keys 
under skillful fingers taking dictation from 
an agile brain with tongue in cheek. 

Result herewith, as it appeared ih all after- 
noon editions next day. 

“J. H.: You say that you are very 
old. Then you know from experience 
that something always takes care of you 
when you are beyond your own powers. 
When you sleep, something is on guard; 
when you are ill, the will to live brings 
you back to health. What has happened 
before will happen again. The hand of 
humanity will reach out to you. Just be 
ready to take it, that’s all.” 

George sat back and surveyed his work 
with cynical disapproval. “Beautiful bull,” 
he muttered. “Just a word formula without 
any sense to it.” 

So he tacked on one more line: 

“Call at this office and ask for me.” 

It didn’t go very well with the high- 
flown advice which preceded it, but at least 
it was practical. George would donate a five- 
spot, he decided, and maybe that would give 
the old man a chance to turn around and 
get a fresh grip. 

“Boy!” he yelled and sent his copy on its , 
way to the linotype machine. He couldn’t 
do any more in ten minutes. Or any less, 
probably, he admitted to himself. Thank 
heaven it wasn’t going out over his own sig- 
nature, anyway. 


[N the morning George felt particularly 
disagreeable and decided to work at 
home so he wouldn’t bite anybody. But the 
telephone stopped that—Bill Johnson on the 
wire. 

“Is this Annabelle Lee?” Bill inquired. 

“No, I’m not Annabelle Lee,” George re- 
plied, and was about to hang up. 

“Yes, you are,” Bill insisted, “and there 
are a couple of your customers waiting here 
in my office to see you.” 

George tried for a minute to think what 
this was all about. Then a slight light burst 
upon him. “Is the first edition of the rag 
on the streets yet ?” 

a 

“Then I suppose one of the visitors is an 
elderly gent with whiskers whose initials are 
J. H. Give him five dollars with my com- 
pliments and tell him to buy a new—” 

“You come down here and attend to your 
own visitors. The other one says she has to 
meet you face to face.” 

“She ?” George repeated. “It’s a woman?” 

“Absolutely correct.” 

“What the—” 

But Bill interrupted him with, “Good-by, 
Annabelle, and hurry as fast as you can.” 

Then he hung up. 

Which left George with no alternative save 
to take a taxi. 

J. H. did not turn out to look much as 
George had pictured him. He was old, all 
right, but he had no whiskers or eyen any 
hair on the top of his head, and his teeth 
had probably been pawned or something. 
His blue eyes were gentle and steadfastly 
honest. At any rate J. H. was probably not 
a faker. 

But the other visitor was as obviously 
wealthy as J. H. was poverty-stricken. Her 
face was vaguely familiar to George, and 
when Bill Johnson in uced her as Mrs. 
Cord, he placed her instantly as the plaintiff 
in the divorce case which he and Annabelle 
had covered together. 

There was some confusion while George 
was explaining that he was only Annabelle 
Lee pro tem, but Bill Johnson very consider- 
ately had an errand somewhere else in the 
building and left George and his visitors a 
clear field. 

“If you are not Annabelle Lee,” began the 
old man slowly, “then what you have wrote 
in the paper today is not so. And my wife, 
which is home feeling much better because 
of it, cannot have her medicine—” 

“Wait a minute,” interrupted George im- 
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lnterior Pictures 
Now easy to make with the Modern Kodak 


If your subject is indoors—hara to take according to 


your past ideas — forget these hazards entirely. The 
Modern Kodak is an all-day, all-weather camera 
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Interior pictures 
you never previ- 
ously dared to 
make—are sim. 
ple and easy 
now. Use the 


Modern Kodak. 


RE you making pictures the same way 
you did ten years ago? 

Do you still believe that good pictures can 
only be made out-of-doors in direct sunlight 
under ideal weather conditions? 

That’s a false impression entirely. For im- 
portant new developments in the art of pho- 
tography have practically revolutionized your 
picture-making possibilities. 

If your subject’s indoors—go right ahead 
and make the picture. You'll be surprised and 
delighted with the results you get. 

If the weather’s dark or cloudy—it doesn’t 
make any difference. Some of the finest ama- 
teur pictures today have been taken under 
conditions that would have discouraged ex- 
perts a few years ago. 

There’s no need now to miss a single pic- 
ture opportunity—no need to wait for sunny 
days, or Summer suns, or “right” hours. 


What Happened 


New developments in the manufacture of 
lenses have made possible these remarkable 
results. Today, due to Eastman enterprise 
and the tremendous Eastman manufacturing 
resources, you can get extra-rapid, extra-efh- 
cient lenses on cameras of moderate 
price. 

For example—on the $18 1A Pocket 
Kodak is now supplied a lens that in 
1925 was not available on any camera 
selling for less than $40. 

To you, this not only means better 
pictures. But it also means that your 
photographic day is lengthened .. . 
your picture opportunities are multi- 
plied many times. It is no longer nec- 
essary now to have your subject in 
direct sunlight. You can make pictures 














These beautiful pictures shown above were made by other 


in the shade. . . indoors under favorable light 
conditions . . . on rainy days or in cloudy 
weather. Pictures you never previously 
thought of taking are simple snap-shots now. 


Everything simple as ABC 


The modern Kodak is simplicity itself. Every- 
thing possible has been made automatic. 
Things to adjust have been reduced to a mini- 
mum. Thus picture-making, good picture- 
making, has been made easier than ever before. 


On many Kodaks you'll find a simple “Ex- 
posure Guide”—a wonderful feature created 
by Eastman Scientists, which almost does your 
thinking for you. It instantly shows you the 
correct speed and lens opening to suit any 
light condition. It helps avoid mistakes— 
eliminates guesswork—takes the difficulty 
out of making pictures. 

And— Kodak film in the familiar yellow box 
is dependably uniform. It has wide latitude. 
Which simply means that it reduces the dan- 


~*~ KODAK + 


Only Eastman Makes the Kodak 











How often have 
you wanted to 
make an interior 
photograph? Now 
you can with a 


Modern Kodak 


amateurs just like yourself, with the Modern Kodak 


ger of under- and over-exposure. Jt gets the 
picture! 

With the modern Kodak you start making 
good pictures at once. The photographs you 
see in this advertisement were made by other 
amateurs, just like yourself. Without special 
training or help, you too can make photo- 
graphs like these. All the skill that’s needed 
is built into the camera. 


February—An Ideal Month 
for Photography 


The month of February is an ideal time to get 
pictures for your album. 

Why not stop in at the nearest Kodak 
dealer’s today? See these modern Kodaks 
Find out how these new developments have 
simplified the making of pictures. Write for 
booklet about these modern Kodak improve- 
ments; mail the coupon. 

Any Questions? If you have in mind a pic 
ture that you don’t know how to make, if for 
any reason you aren’t satisfied with the re- 
sults that you’re now getting, or if you'd like 
advice on photographic matters, write to the 
Service Department, Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany, Rochester, N. Y. Practical picture- 

makers will handle your inquiries with 
. interest and without charge. 
} Si Sa : 
Eastman Kodak Co., Dept. RB-2, 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Please send me, FREE and without obliga- 
tion, the booklet telling me about the Modern 
} 
b 
y 
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Kodaks. 
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Pipe Smoker Lured 
By Aroma of Fellow 


Smoker’s Tobacco 





Many a man has flirted with the belle of 
a fancy dress ball, only to find, when the 
time came to unmask, that he had been 
attracted by his own wife. The same thing 
can happen in the case of a man’s favorite 
smoking tobacco. In fact, it has. Read 
the following letter: 
Boston, Mass. 
April 21, 1927 
Larus & Bro. Co., 
Richmond, Va. 
Gentlemen: 
This morning I had a smoking adventure 
worth recording. 
Next to m2 in the smoking car a gentle- 
man was puffing his pipe contentedly. I 
was not smoking at the moment, and the 
aroma of his tobacco intrigued me ex- 
ceedingly. For twelve years I had smoked 
Edgeworth without being tempted by any 
other- brand, but the fragrance emanating 
from the pipe of the gentleman beside 
me was so agreeable that I could not 
resist the temptation to speak of it. 
“That is wonderfully fragrant tobacco 
you have there,” I remarked. “Would 
you mind telling me the name of it?” 
“It is Edgeworth,” he answered. 


We then congratulated each other upon 
our mutual good taste, and I decided that 
I would continue to use his brand and mine. 

Sincerely yours, 


S. H. 


To those who have 
never tried Edgeworth, 
we make this offer: 

Let us send you 
free samples of Edge- 
worth so that you may 
put it to the pipe test. 
If you like the samples, 
you'll like Edge- 
worth wherever 
and whenever 
you buy it, for it 
never changes in 
quality. 

Write your name 
and address to 
Larus & Brother Company, 8 S. 2lst 
Street, Richmond, Va. 

We'll be grateful for the name and ad- 
dress of your tobacco dealer, too, if you 
care to add them. 

Edgeworth is sold in various sizes to 
suit the needs and means of all purchasers. 
Both Edgeworth Plug Slice and Edgeworth 
Ready-Rubbed are packed in small, pocket- 
size packages, in handsome humidors hold- 
ing a pound, and also in several handy in- 
between sizes. 












Va. — the Edgeworth Station. Wave length 


{ On your radio—tune in on WRVA, Richmond, 
254.1 meters. Frequency 1180 kilocycles. 








patiently. “Even if she didn’t write it, it 
might be so, anyway. You believed it, didn’t 
you, and it made you both feel better?” 

“Y-yes.” 

“Then, it has to be so.” George wasn’t 
particularly pleasant about it, but he couldn’t 
let Annabelle down without an effort. He 
reached for his wallet. “You’re going to get 
help somehow. Now I'll give you five dollars 
today and—” 

“Please,” interrupted Mrs. Cord. “This 
begins to solve my problem, too. Miss Lee 
wrote to me when I was in trouble and 
said that I would find my happiness in help- 
ing others—” 

“Bunk !” 

“And I came here this morning to get her 
advice on how to do it intelligently. This 
looks like a good place to begin. Let me 
have this gentleman and his wife as my first 
problem to solve. I can take care of them 
until they get over the worst of it and later 
find him a job. Then I'll come back to you 
or to her for something else to do.” 


HAT was the way it was arranged. 

George .thought it sounded a little too 
much like a fairy-story, but it did get him 
out of a mess which his impulsive despera- 
tion had gotten him into and it gave him 
time to go on with his own work. 

“Just a coincidence,” he muttered to him- 
self whenever he thought of the perfectly 
apt way in which J. H.’s problem had been 
solved by the application of Annabelle’s re- 
vised slogan, “Trust and Receive.” 

He finished his own work and truculently 
tackled Annabelle’s mail. If there were any 
more cases like that of J. H., he’d not try 
playing the réle of “fixer” again. Let ’em 
sink or swim. He wouldn’t put himself in 
such a ridiculous situation as that of this 
morning. Hokum! In a pig’s eye! 

A telephone call interrupted him. 

“This is the Memorial Hospital,” he was 
informed after he had admitted his identity. 
“We cannot get in touch with any other of 
Miss Lee’s relatives, and some one will have 
to come at once.” 

“But I’m not a relative,” he protested. 

“You said you were last evening.” 

“Oh! Oh, yes, of course, but the relation- 
ship is rather distant.” 

“That doesn’t make any difference. Miss 
Lee has had a turn for the worse, and in 
case—well, probably you’d better hurry.” 

There seemed to be no arguing with a 
situation like that. He wasn’t a relative; 
he couldn’t do anything; but he had gotten 
into this. So he promised to start at once. 

The hospital seemed more sinister, more 
heartless, than it had the evening before. 
He was surprised to find nurses and doctors 
talking and laughing in the corridors. Why 
didn’t everyone hush up and stand by? 

Dr. Post was in Annabelle’s room when 
he got there and came out in the hall to talk 
to George. 

“The ordinary adjustment did not work 
this time,” he explained. “There is a deep- 
seated pressure on a great nerve center in 
the spine. By a very delicate operation we 
may be able to relieve it. It works once in 
a hundred times. You'll have to decide 
whether you want me to take the chance.” 

“Will she live without it?” George asked, 
his mouth suddenly dry. 

“Not very long, I’m afraid.” 

“And she is not able to decide for her- 
self?” 

“No.” 

George drew a deep breath. 
ahead.” 

They permitted him to follow the rolling 
table up to one of the operating rooms and 
let him stay in a waiting-room there on the 
same floor. 

Many hours were crowded into the next 
thirty minutes. Perspiration oozéd from 
George’s cold hands and brow whenever he 
thought of the momentousness of the de- 
cision he had been forced to make. It seemed 


“Then go 
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unfair that the destiny of a person who was 
aimost a stranger should have depended upon 
him. It wasn’t right that he should have 
been forced into making a decision that in- 
volved so much. 

“Dammit,” he accused himself, “you let 
yourself in for this. Now you've got to see 
it through.” 

“She mustn’t die,” he said over and over 
again. “She can’t die—she can’t dic, she 
can’t die.” 

If mere positiveness of assertion would do 
any good, he was.helping all he could. He 
didn’t believe in it, but what else could he 
do? A word formula—that was what it 
was, just like“the trash he had handed out 
to J. H. Just like the sort of hokum that— 


E stopped short there. The formula 
had turned out to be true in the case 
of J. H. But that was mere coincidence. 

Bosh and nonsense. 

Still, there was nothing else that he person- 
ally could do. 

So he said again: “She can’t die.” 

Wait. Was that the right formula? Silly 
to quibble, but was he thinking right? “She 
can’t die.” That meant he was putting. his 
will against that invisible something which 
was trying to snatch her away. That was 
foolish. He couldn’t hold her that way. 
There had to be more help than that. Anna- 
belle’s slogan wasn’t “Argue and Receive.” 

What would be better? He had to think 
fast. 

“She will live.” 

He was sure that was right. It felt right 
and it conformed to the slogan. 

Not that George believed it. But it was 
better than the other defiant utterance. 

“She will live.” 

After a while he almost began to believe it. 

Dr. Post came to him. The Doctor was 
still in his white clothes. 

“We did it,” he said. 

“Yeh. Lady Luck certainly helped me this 
time. I'd just about given up hope of get- 
ting through before the last remnant of her 
strength was exhausted, when all at once 
everything began to go smooth. I found the 
trouble and it’s out.” 

“She will get well?” 

“You're damned tootin’. Unless something 
very unforeseen happens, she'll not only get 
well but be perfectly all right afterwards—- 
no more plaster casts for that lady! You 
can go back to your job now. We'll take 
care of her for you until tomorrow.” 

George did not not bother to deny the 
implication in that phrase, “We'll take care of 
her for you.” What did it matter why or 
for whom they took care of her, so long 
as they did? That he had no interest in her 
except a sort of antagonistic friendship, was 
not important enough to tell anybody. 


G EORGE TEN EYCK had to write “The 
J Silver Lining” column for six months. 
Sometimes Annabelle would send him an oc- 
casional article of an editorial nature from 
the sanitarium up in the woods where she 
was being built back to strength, but in gen- 
eral her letters dealt with other things that 
were apparently interesting her more. 

Some one had told her about his having 
been around the hospital when she had gone 
through her especial trouble, and she thanked 
him several times in shy little letters that 
tried not to be effusive. Finally he wrote her 
that it had all been through a mistake and 
she never mentioned it again. Once or twice 
he wondered if maybe he had not been too 
rough about it. But she must understand 
the kind of a man he was, and that senti- 
ment and all that sort of trash were abso- 
lutely foreign to his nature. 

It was strangely easy for George to do her 
work in addition to his own. It seemed to 
be simply a matter of discarding all his 
common sense and writing exactly the op- 
posite of what he thought he thought. It 
seemed to be just what the dodos wanted. 
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A SIGN OF MOTORING SAFETY 


—the Firestone Name! Anameto comfort and — mileage. It 


be trusted because it is the name signifies, above al a continua- 
of the maker and signifies the tion of Quality and is the proof 
Word of Honor in Tires. It as- © of personal integrity which 


sures motorists the present- demands that, whenever there 
day p eak of tire performance; ,) is found a way to make a better 
the cichost degree of safety, Quality tire—it will be a Firestone. 


Fire stone _ 


AMERICANS SHOULD PRODUCE THEIR OWN RUBBER . 
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Lilac protects your skin 


Open doors 
to infection 


those invisible nicks 


You can’t see them—those invisible 
nicks of the razor that give germs and 
dust their chance at your skin! 


So, apparently without warning, 
little infections develop. 


Try this pleasant daily precaution: 
dash Pinaud’s Lilac all over your face 
after each shave . Your skin is 
always smoothly clear! 


For Lilac is a real antiseptic, yet it is 
healing, too. The same wonderful in- 
gredients, newly processed, make Lilac 
biander than ever before. 


Buy Pinaud’s Lilac at any drug or 
department store. Look for the signa- 
ture of Ed. Pinaud in red on the bot- 
tle. Pinaud, Paris, New York. 





PINAUD’S 
LILAC 


[ Lilas de France } 


Copr., 1928, Pinaud, Inc. 








They ate it up and asked for more. The 
Annabelle Lee correspondence amounted to 
almost the same as that of a large mail- 
order- house. Judge Drover wrote again, 
and Mrs. S. Cord, the latter every week 
or so, to ask for more cases where she 
could help. 

After a while he got so he could write the 
advice without laughing out loud..... 

George did not know just when Annabelle 
was expected home. But Bill Johnson did, 
and he called George into the office. 

“T wish you’d go over to the Grand 
Central Station and meet Miss Lee. I’m 
busy, or I’d do it myself. She may not be 
very steady on her pins yet, and a guide 
might come in handy.” 

“All right.” 

George was there. He had permission to 
be out on the platform. 

The train pulled in. Seven hundred and 
forty-three people got off, met by five hun- 
dred and sixty-two red caps. The others 
banged their own shins with their grips. 

The seven hundred and forty-fourth per- 
son was Annabelle Lee. It didn’t look 
much like Annabelle Lee or act like her, 
but the resemblance of Number 744 was 
closer than that of any who had preceded, 
so George deduced that this girl was his 


| dish. 


Anyway, he said, “Hello, Hoke,” and she 
smiled in a way that showed she knew he 
meant her. 

It was a nice dress she had on—dark blue, 
sort of, trim and tidy, and it fitted around 
the body the way other women’s clothes did. 
The skirt was short, too, not a mere wisp 
as some skirts are nowadays, but modestly 
short at that. The hat was slightly provoca- 
tive and close to the head. It was highly 
probable that her hair had been cut. The 
sand-colored hose justified their contents. 
and smart-looking kid shoes almost danced 
in order to keep up with George’s stride. 

To tell the truth, Annabelle was much the 
best-looking girl George had ever walked 
down a platform or anywhere else with. 
He had come to meet her in a slightly 
patronizing tone of voice—to be kind to 
the hick girl he remembered from months 
ago; and now, doggone it, she was the kind 
of a person, Flo Ziegfeld might sign up if 
you turned your back for a minute. 

It rather annoyed George. Besides, he 
was embarrassed. The line of talk he had 
planned—and, now that you mentioned it, 
he had planned and looked forward to this 
meeting—that line of conversation had no 
authority whatever in this situation. 

So he walked along sort of dumb. 

“Let’s send my grip to m¥ room by an 
expressman,” suggested Annabelle, “and then 
let’s walk across town to the office. I want 


| to sniff the city.” 


“Can you stand it?” 
“Stand it! Mister, look at my muscles; 
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see the calf of my leg! I've walked five 
miles every day for months. Why, I’m go- 
~S be married in a couple of months!” 

“ h.” 

Well, why the hell should he care? 
Answer, he shouldn't. He didn’t. Not a 
damn’ bit. Women were—what were they? 
He tried to think of something comfort- 
ingly sarcastic about the brainless sex. 

They had walked a block before he could 
get his conversational apparatus in order, and 
then all he got out of it was: 

“Why in a couple of months?” 

“Well, that will be November, and I 
thought November would be a nice mont 
for a honeymoon.” ? 

“Honeymoon? Are you planning to run off 
somewhere and leave ‘The Silver Lining’ de- 
partment flat ?” 

“No, nothing like that. I was thinking that 
a honeymoon right here in the city wouldn't 
be so bad. I'd keep house and let my hus- 
band run the department.” 

“Say,”—George stopped right square in 
the middle of the street they were crossing, 
probably the busiest traffic intersection in the 
world,—“do you think I’ve been running 
your department for you all this time just 
to turn it over to some sap who will get in 
wrong with all the patients and make a joke 
out of their heart-aches? Who is this nit- 
wit you're engaged to?” 

“Honk! Honk!” interrupted an impat‘ent 
driver. 

Annabelle paid no attention. Neither dd 
George. 

“I'm not really engaged yet. I'm _ just 
thinking of it.” 

George heaved a sigh, partly of relief and 
partly of resignation. 

“Being engaged is better than just think- 
ing of it.” He took the plunge and held out 
toward her a solitaire that wasn’t so very 
modest, ali things considered. 

“W-what’s that ?” Annabelle demanded. 

“Your engagement ring.” 

“When did you buy it?” 

“The first week you were in the hosp‘tal.” 

“How did you know Id take it?” 

“The same way I knew you were going to 
get well. Stop arguing and put this on before 
we get run over by a taxi.” 

“All right.” She meekly slipped the correct 
finger into the shackle. 

He held her hand afterward until they 
reached the curb. There he lifted the back 
of her fingers to his lips. 

She drew him to a shop-window. “Let me 
look in here for a minute until I get over 
wanting to cry. .... Now I'm all right. 
Let’s go.” 

And they walked right on down a leafy 
solitary lane beside a whispering brook wi h 
moonlight mottling the path. 

Although their feet were on Fifth Avenue 
with a blazing September noonday sun 
overhead. 





BIG MONEY AN’ FREQUENT 


(Continued from page 65) 


gits weak,” explained Cephas to a resulting 
committee of his bettors and betters. “Only 
way I kin keep from cripplin’ ‘em fo’ life 
is not to train none. Dis way I jes’ licks 
’em an’ leaves ‘em. Dey comes to inside 
twenty-fo’ houahs, ’cep’n de mos’ ’streme 
cases, when hit takes a week.” 

The committee retired impressed. Cephas 
began to be impressed himself. Reitera- 
tion was doing its deadly work. He believed 
it in all senses, including the pugilistic. This 
fight would be nothing but a sure way to 
have a hundred dollars. And after that, the 
money-machine. 

The date of the battle drew on. The one 
hundred dollars at stake began to take on 
increasing visibility and desirability. So did 
the money-machine. Despite Sam’s obvious 
interest in it, Cephas saw himself its owner 


shortly, running off a couple of thousand 
dollars for his week-end expenses 

“Gits my barbecue gold-plated an’ my 
eatin’-fish steam-heated!” he exulted in pub- 
lic. “You niggers buy yo’se’ves blue glasses 
an’ watch my smoke! ‘Cyclone Cephas,’ dey 
calls me in Chicago! ‘Perm’nent Death’ in 
Cicero! An’ calls graveya’ds after me in 
Ind’anap'lis! Aint know de name dat 
nameless wonder now, but hit gwine be Mud 
when de fracas over an’ he come to!” 


EDNESDAY dawned as usual. Cephas 

split the limelight fifty-fifty with Sam 

Reed, the promoter and his rival. What 

Sam had started as a frame-up against 

Cephas, that worthy was going to turn into 
a boomerang for Sam. 

Sam spread the word that the Marvel had 
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“It does make me feel so much lovelier” 




















Now America has learned the way to make toilet 
soap by the French method for just ten cents ! 
How eagerly it has been welcomed—this new different 
toilet soap! Already in just two years it is the delight 
of seven million families! “Only expensive French 
soaps ever left my skin so smooth” 
—‘“it makes my skin as beautifully 
smooth as the French soaps I used 
to pay a whole dollar for!” 
Naturally, for Lux Toilet Seap 
is made exactly as the finest French 
soap is made. In her cult of 
woman’s loveliness France found 


“Is any one thing of first importance in 
making a woman beautiful?” the famous 
artist, McClelland Barclay, who paints 
the exquisite, wholesome loveliness of the 
American girl as no one else, was recently 
asked. “Decidedly,” answered Mr. Bar- 
clay, “a smooth skin is absolutely neces- 
sary—you can’t have beauty withoutthat.” 


THE DOLLAR A CAKE LUXURY 
OF FRENCH SOAP, NOW 10c 


a special way of making soap— to give a woman’s 
skin satin smoothness! 

But the French method was costly, especially 
since so little French soap was made. It was only 
when America found literally millions of women 
wanting a finer toilet soap that one could be made 
by the famous French method and 
still be kept reasonable in price. 
Then came Lux Toilet Soap for 
just ten cents. As luxurious as 
costly French soap! Made by the 
makers of your indispensable 
Lux. Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, 


Massachusetts. 


Lux Voilet S oap-: 1O¢ 
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arrived on the previous evening’s train and 
was resting in disguise and retirement until 
he should be unmasked before a capacity 
crowd in Williamson’s garage that night. 

Cephas: discounted everything that he 
heard, unless he said it himself, and slouched 
over to test out his current standing, if any, 
with Julia. He found no grounds for exces- 
sive optimism; yet his prospects were un- 
deniably better. 

“T likes big niggers,” was Julia’s ultimatum. 
“Big-talkin’ niggers is somep’n else. Does 
you lick dat Marvel tonight, I might notice 
you ag’in. Does you come round heah wid 
plenty money, I could see you wid de naked 
eye once mo’. But if you aint, save yo’ 
shoe-leather. Now shet yo’ mouth an’ let 
de wind die down; I hates to set in a draf’.” 

With which slight hope, Cephas issued 
forth. Julia had never looked better or 
sounded more responsive to cash money in 
large chunks. Julia liked them prosperous. 
All of which the money-machine could soon 
fix up for Cephas—if he had it. He had to 
raise a hundred dollars in one lump first. 

Outbound from Julia’s he encountered Sam 
Reed, inbound as usual. The Tex Rickard of 
the Sylacauga prize-ring was busier than a 
retail feather-merchant in front of an elec- 
tric fan. 

“Befo’ you goes to de hawspital, you bes’ 
leave yo’ address wid de post office,” sug- 
gested Sam. “Does you live, dey might 
want to forward you some bills.” 

“Bills aint worry me none. I tu’ns out de 
fifty-dollar kind wid one hand. Whar at de 
‘Mask’ Marvel’ folks gwine plant he cawpse ?” 

“Brag on, nigger! Hit’s yo’ last day. An’ 
don’t none yo’ folks come round tryin’ to 
c'llect no acc’dent insu’ance after de first 
round, neither—hit aint acc’dent, hit suicide, 
when you gits in de same ring wid dat 
nigger. An’ you caint buy no money- 
machines wid no two dollars—dat whut you 
gwine have when dis fuss over an’ you quits 
hearin’ li'l birdies singin’ in yo’ ears. Gits 
hit myse’f nex’ week.” 

Cephas felt the need of dropping the sub- 
ject. Also of dropping around to see Mr. 
Toombs and feasting his eyes once more on 
that gentleman’s understudy for the United 
States Mint. Accommodatingly Mr. Toombs 
again fed a dollar bill in at one end of it. 
And as usual the clicking, whirring mecha- 
nism ground forth a crisp fifty at its far end. 
Cephas’ mouth watered and his palms itched. 

“You bes’ work fas’ if you wants hit,” 
advised Horace J. “Dar’s sevum niggers 
settin’ up nights in crap-games now tryin’ 
raise *nough money to buy hit. An’ dat 
Sam Reed got cash money fo’ hit now—he 
jes’ caint b’ar to part wid hit all at once, 
an’ he tryin’ to get credick from me. Aint 
gwine give hit to him. Syl’cauga’s onliest 
chance. One to a town. One hund’ed dol- 
lars cash down, an’ no extra charge for de 
’struction book. You feeds hit dollars an’ 
milks hit fo’ fifties, jes’ like you seen. Makes 
money twel yo’ arm git tired.” 

“T be back heah fo’ hit right after de first 
round tonight,” promised Cephas. “Jes’ ’s 
quick as dey gits de Marvel in de amb’lance, 
I be round wid de money an’ git hit. After 
dat, any loud noise whut you sees an’ heahs, 
dat’s me, Cyclone Cephas, nawthbound an’ 
financial. I looks young but I aint bawn 
yesdiddy !” 

Which was Cephas’ first and only refer- 
ence to certain private arrangements that 
seemed prudent to him prior to the battle. 


IGHTFALL found the alleys leading to 

Williamson’s garage congested with fight 
fans. In the garage office Cephas awaited 
the gong in purple shorts and a pleasant 
smile. As long as Big Ugly was seven hun- 
dred and fifty miles away, Cephas could 
grin cheerfully. A man who has been run 
over by a train has no fear of collisions 
with babv carriages. The worst has already 
happened to him. Cephas had long since 


convinced himself and most of Sylacauga 
that he would win in a walk. Even a pro- 
found stir among the spectators, ascribed to 
the official arrival of the Masked Marvel be- 
hind the tarpaulin in the battery department 
which constituted his’ dressing-room, had 
only a minor effect on the Cyclone. He was 
too busy watching fifty-dollar bills issue end- 
lessly from the Mint’s meanest rival—listen- 
ing, too, to Julia’s glad words of surrender 
as she saw the size of his ensuing bank-roll. 
When it came to gold versus golf-pants, 
Cephas’ money was on the gold. 

Cephas climbed through the ropes first. 
Willie Freeman, his manager and second, 
arose to introduce him. Cephas’ !aurels lost 
nothing in Willie’s mouth. Willie had four 
dollars firmly on his judgment and Cephas’ 
prospects. 

But in the midst of Willie’s peroration 
came a disturbing sound, a timely interrup- 
tion, as it were. Patently, an alarm clock 
was engaged in going-off behind the tar- 
paulin in the battery department. 

“Dat jes’ to wake up de Marvel,” ex- 
plained Sam easily, in an aside to the spec- 
tators. “Heaps times de Mask’ Marvel fo’git 
*bout de fight an’ oversleep hisse’f. Abolishin’ 
dese heah Alabama boys aint ’nough fo’ him 
git up a sweat "bout.” 

Willie’s oratory crumpled. Taking Cephas 
so lightly was disconcerting to one who had 
four dollars irrevocably upon the outcome of 
the impending contest. Even Cephas felt 
it necessary to remind himself once more 
how good he really was. 


HEN, dramatically, swathed in a horse- 
blanket and masked with a towel, the 
Marvel appeared. Willie’s gasp could be 
heard a block. “Dat de bigges’ nigger nawth 
of the South Pole!” he gurgled. Indeed, the 
newcomer was gigantic. At his side, and 
dwarfed by him, .trotted the six-foot Sam 
Reed. Sam looked triumphant, and Cephas 
looked for little red lights that said “Exit.” 
“Bigger dey is, de harder dey falls,” quoted 
Willie to his principal, without conviction. 
“Yeah, but s’pose dat nigger fall on me?” 
questioned Cephas nervously. Things weren’t 
looking so good. 

Sam Reed climbed happily upon a stool 
and began tugging at the Marvel’s mask. 
Pleasant visions of Cephas’ finish floated be- 
fore his eyes as he did so. Cephas looked 
up that he might have an early glimpse of 
the face of his huge rival, but his eyes kept 
straying to the Marvel’s hamlike hands. Let 
a boy lean up against one of those once, and 
it would be the same as kissing a freight 
train on the cowcatcher. 

The mask was slipping now! So was 
Cephas’ confidence, and Willie’s hold on his 
four dollars. Then Cephas got so busy look- 
ing he couldn’t listen. He no longer needed 
the introduction Sam Reed was intoning, 
anyway. Equally unnecessary in the current 
condition of Cephas’ knees was a spectator’s 
shout : “Shet de do’! Keep Cephas in heah!” 

For, far. off and through dim fog, came 
the voice of Sam Reed, confirming the worst 
for Cephas. “—Int’duces to you,” declaimed 
Sam, “de Mask’ Marvel—back from Chicago 
—Mist’ Cla’ence Snews. Big Ugly dey calls 
him!” 


prRom Cephas’ corner came commotion. 
Facing the permanent loss of four dol- 
lars, Willie Freeman, his manager and second, 


was craving action. 

“Stan’ back!’ howled Willie. “Stan’ back 
an’ give Cephas air! Whar at de doctuh? 
Whar at de smellin’-salt? Whar at de ice 
water? How boy gwine fight when he done 
faint an’ caint git no su’vice?” 

But fourteen minutes later, under psycho- 
logical pressure from financially interested 
spectators, abetted by numerous buckets of 
cold water poured over him, Cephas revived 
slightly. Feeble stirring was followed by 
violent shivering. It was bad enough to be 
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scared to death without somebody all the 
time pouring water over a boy. Every time 
Big Ugly came around, somebody poured 
water over Cephas, looked like. Cephas was . 
conscious now, but didn’t care for it. Espe- 
cially as it wasn’t likely to last. 

However, stimulated sharply by Sam’s 
boot, a few terse remarks by Mr. Snews, and 
the thoughts of the money-machine and 
Julia, Cephas finally achieved a partially up- 
right position and a close facial resemblance 
to a goggle-eyed perch in too-shallow water. 

Then the whistle! The gong! The onrush 
of the mountainous Mr. Snews 

Cephas lay upon his back and listened to 
a colored boy reciting the Arithmetic. That 
boy sure knew his numbers! “—Ninety-six, 
ninety-sevum, ninety-eight, ninety-nine, one 
hund’ed! —an’ still out!” chanted the man 
of figures. 

And mingled with his, other voices rose 
and fell against the background of the yells 
of the spectators. Cephas identified Willie’s 
anxious, “How us gwine tell when he git 
conscious?” and Julia’s scornful, “Dat easy! 
If he got he mouth shet, he still uncon- 
scious!” in reply. 

Cephas cautiously opened one eye. All 
that he saw was the onlookers leaving the 
arena, the odious look of satisfaction on the 
face of Sam Reed above him, Julia on Sam's 
arm, and a two-dollar bill in Sam’s hand. 
The latter, Sam was waving in Cephas’ di- 
rection. 

“Dis all you gits—’cep’n de hoss-laugh,” 
stated Sam. “Hit’s de loser’s share. Mist’ 
Snews wins in one round wid one lick. You 
lose de same way. He git he hund’ed—you 
git de air an’ two dollars. Hit’s sign of bad 
luck, same as you is. ‘Cyclone Cephas!’ 
Boy, you aint even a breeze, less’n you opens 
yo’ mouth: den you’s a windstawm! Mist’ 
Williamson’s wrecker waitin’ outside fo’ you 
when you git so you kin wiggle yo’ ears 
ag’in.” 

Left alone with his second, Cephas groaned, 
_ himself out, and essayed the use of his 
eet. 

“You want pick up dem teeth?” inquired 
Willie dispiritedly. 

“Hmph! Nigger got’s much money as I 
gwine have aint need no teeth. Stan’ still 
while I c’llects, an’ I gits me gold ones wid 
di’mond fillin’s now.” 

“Huccome, ‘money’? You aint got ’nough 
to buy lunch fo’ a’ ant. I done seen you 
bet yo’ las’ dollar—an’ I see whut happen 
when Mist’ Snews’ right han’ come up from 
de cellar wid dat uppercut on yo’ jaw. Dey 
has to send after you and carry you back 
into de ring so dey could start countin’.” 

“Yeah, you seen me bet, but who on? 
Boy, I brags on myse’f, but I aint foolish— 
I bets on de Marvel, at fo’ to one—’count 


‘me all time tellin’ round how good I wuz. 


Dat’s hund’ed dollars I wins on de Marvel 
—an’ I got ’gagement to buy somep’n wid 
hit right now!” 


N Willie’s rear room again sat Mr. Toombs 

fanning himself. It fatigued him less if 
they braught it to him. Cephas was there 
tco, speaking Mr. Toombs’ favorite language 
—one hundred dollars’ worth of it. Mr. 
Toombs counted it twice, pocketed it, and 
began wrapping up the money-machine. 

“De ’struction book inside,” he added. 
“Machine might be li’l stiff at first, but keep 
on feedin’ hit ones an’ hit tu’n out fifties 
sooner or later. I has to catch de Bumin’ham 
train tonight.” 

Safely in his own room, Cephas nervously 
connected the device to the electric light 
socket. Close by, breathing hard but hope- 
fully, hovered Willie. Willie had a four- 
dollar mortgage on the first fifty to emerge 
at the far end. 

Cephas fed the machine in Mr. Toombs’ 
best manner and turned the crank. Nothing 
happened—except to Willie, who burst into 
a light sweat. Again Cephas fed it, with a 
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similar result. By way of encouragement, he 
next tendered it a two-dollar bill, thus halv- 
ing its labors, mathematically speaking. All 
that he got in return was a base and barren 
ingratitude from the machine and low 
moans from Willie. 

Again and again Cephas tried desperately, 
until finally the awful realization crept 
over him that he had been swindled. Gone 
was his money, his girl, his prestige, and 
most of his front teeth. And as a fitting 
finale to his hopes there came to his ears the 
whistlings of the train that would bear Mr. 
Toombs to Birmingham. 

But numbing though such a sound might 
be to lesser spirits, it seemed but to arouse 


Cephas into swift and startling action. He 
had all to gain and little to lose. With 
Mr. Toombs’ train clamoring down the 
Sylacauga yards toward its halt at the sta- 
tion, Cephas snatched the machine from the 
table and shot inexplicably forth into the 
night with it. 


A’ hour later Julia rocked upon her 
porch and listened to tall tales. From 
time to time her eyes fell approvingly upon 
the plus fours, the “frock-tail” coat, the 
derby hat of her fascinating and eloquent 
caller. Her eyes glistened and she moved 
closer as he carelessly displayed a sheaf of 
greenbacks for her edification. 
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“Wonder whut’s keepin’ de preacher, 
Cephas?” murmured Julia. “I tells him hit’s 
a quiet weddin’ if hit is sudden—dat us got 
cotch de train fo’ S’vannah jes’ soon’s us is 
ma’ied tonight.” 

“Dat all right, honey,” the late Chicago 
Cyclone reassured her. “Hit’ll jes’ gimme 
time to finish tellin’ you. Like I says, Sam’s 
mouth been waterin’ fo’ dat money-machine 
all week. So I sells hit to him tonight— 
hund’ed an’ fawty dollars, an’ makes him 
gimme dese heah golf britches an’ long-tail 
coat an’ plug hat to boot. An’ us gwine be 
cel’bratin’ ouah gold’n weddin’ befo’ dat 
Sam nigger gits whut he’s over at he house 
crankin’ fo’ now—fifties fo’ ones!” 
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hands of comparatively young men. Im- 
portant departments formerly run by men 
of fifty and sixty are now managed by 
men of thirty and forty. Some of the best 
of modern literature, especially portrayals 
of American life, is being produced by the 
very young, many in their early twenties. 
Some of our most popular “and original 
plays have been written by recent graduates 
from colleges. 

What shall the children of parents who 
have become independently rich do with 
their lives? Many, of course, have drifted 
far from the old idea that all there is to 
life is work. Indeed, too many are idle. 
And here we may learn something from 
Europe, where the sons of great families 
have always sought some occupation. They 
have entered the Army and the Navy and 
they have gone seriously into politics. Some 
have merely cultivated the sports, but at 
least in some way they have sought to 
develop and round out their lives. There 
is little loafing abroad. But here, upon the 
inheritance of a family fortune, if not be- 
fore, the sons of many millionaires simply 
start out to do nothing. It isn’t well- 
spent leisure which they enjoy but a de- 
moralizing idleness. But this, after all, is 
entirely the fault of their parents. Far 
too often they try to instill in their sons 
and daughters the belief that to do well 
they must follow in their own footsteps. 
This may at times of course be right, but 
very often it is entirely wrong. 

After all, the perfection of living is an 
art to be attained. To paint a picture, 
write a book, produce a play or make music 
—that in itself is adding something to one’s 
life and one’s generation; but even to do 
nothing creative, but live in such a spirit 
that wherever that man or woman goes 
he or she leaves something better behind, 
is surely to make one’s life worth while— 
to give others something of a kinder spirit 
or a bigger outlook, something of the feel- 
ing that certain things are done and others 
not done, something of a realization that 
life itself is a fine thing, and a gay thing, 
and a happy thing if one is not too self- 
conscious of the living of it. Yes, that is 
our great national curse—self-consciousness. 
We must get over that. We know what 
we are doing and how it appears. We can 
hear what we are saying and how it sounds. 
We know how we look, and we have the 
most overdeveloped fear of making our- 
selves ridiculous. We have tragedy enough. 
We have a desire for gentility—a gentility 
whose roots are founded in Mr. Babbitt’s 
mental outlook. We take up people only 
after somebody else has taken them up. We 
cultivate people because they arrive at our 
shores already celebrated. And inevitably 
we are more willing to receive a foreign 
lion than one of our own. Even Charles 
Lindbergh had to arrive in France before 
he arrived in America. 

A young American girl, a friend of mine, 
was engaged to a Mediatized Austrian. One 
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afternoon we were having tea together when 
her fiancé began sopping his cake in his 
tea. A look of acute distress appeared on the 
face of my friend. You could see she was 
terribly conscious of what he was doing, and 
greatly upset. “Mrs. Tiffany,” said the 
Austrian, turning to me with a deprecating 
smile, “I annoy her so much because I sop 
my cake in my tea. She thinks I behave 
like the maids in the kitchen and I simply 
can’t make her understand that my family 
have been sopping their cake for hundreds 
and hundreds of years.” I think that is 
the secret of contentment. 

One should not be self-conscious of the 
appearance of everything in life. One should 
be content in the life one is living whether 
it is exactly what one would have or not, 
and then one should be sincerely oblivious 
to the appearance of things. I am not de- 
crying ambition. Of course everybody 
should try to better themselves, and there 
is no person in the world who is exempt 
from that outlook. But the betterment of 
one’s education has nothing to do with the 
excruciating self-consciousness of one’s per- 
sonal life. Good manners are not to be 
sensibly put on. We should not -go about 
our pleasures and cultural pursuits with a 
determined and deliberate awareness. 

If all of us, high and low, could only 
stop analyzing so much! Perhaps it is true 
that we have worked so hard, and have so 
fallen into the psychology of production, 
that our new condition of financial ease 
and free time rests uneasily upon us. So 
we try to figure out what is wrong in our 
discomfiture. Perhaps our devotion to 
material pursuits has involved a material- 
istic view of things. So we try to dissect 
the color of the rainbow until there is 
no glamour left. We analyze ourselves and 
we put all of us under the microscope. 
Love, marriage and divorce are talked and 
talked about. I don’t say that Europeans 
do not gossip or backbite, but I know that 
they don’t have that persistent and curious 
habit of probing, that morbidly investigat- 
ing self-consciousness, that we have. In 
their lives they recognize there are things 
that there is no necessity to talk about; but 
in matters of behavior or emotion it seems 
we want to dig up everything and examine 
the roots. And I think we shall not find 
true happiness and get the best out of things 
until we overcome this failing. 

It is the young people on whom we must 
depend to an even greater degree than upon 
the older people. They suffer through this 
frightful self-consciousness, dissatisfaction 
and lack of content. If there is one thing 
that American children lack more than 
ever, it is self-control. They have grown 
into the feeling that they can go the limit 
in everything and expose themselves freely. 
Perhaps this is a reaction from our old 
Puritan repression. But they are exposing 
themselves too much. 

’ I think they suffer dreadfully from self- 
ish and lazy parents. And now the danger 
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is that new generations will come of lazier 
and overindulgent children. Therefore 
many of the most independent and force- 
ful young people are setting up new stand- 
ards of living: which are dominating their 
generation. What many of our young 
suffer from is too excessive sensuality—I 
am using this word as it applies to the 
satisfaction of all the senses; too much rich 
food, too much alcohol, too many expen- 
sive clothes, too fast motors, too much 
change of scene, too much erotic literature, 
too much restlessness and too much luxury. 
And out of that comes the most terrific 
curse that men or women of any age can 
suffer—real boredom and a repletion of 
sensation. It leaves the young bankrupt 
in the joy of living. This is not meant 
as an accusation against all the young, for 
to me the American boy and girl are— 
as I said when I accorded them the cred't 
for the success of much of the business 
and politics of our country today—a very 
fine people. The sensational and whole- 
sale indictments made against the younger 
generation, in my opinion, are wildly exag- 
gerated. There is a lack of poise and good 
taste and, as I said before, of self-control. 
But most young Americans are well-be- 
haved, well-mannered and have good minds. 
The younger generation of today has made 
a bigger jump than has any previous one. 
There is less sentimentality and prejudice, 
and girls are one hundred per cent better 
capable of handling their lives than in my 
generation. 

One thing at least this young generation 
has attained in a limited degree is the 
understanding and conviction that the old 
idea that happiness must be wrong and that 
pleasure and leisure are sinful is all nonsense. 
They want to be happy and they are seek- 
ing pleasure. Perhaps we are developing a 
race of young egotists. Well, some one must 
lead the way out. And is egotism such a 
terrible vice? In fact, isn’t it much of a 
virtue? . Provided people are intelligent, 
kindly and considerate of others, isn’t ego- 
tism a quality which helps them to work 
out their lives as they were meant more 
or less to be? It is not true that one can- 
not be an egotist and be unselfish at the 
same time. We owe a great deal more to 
ourselves than we do to the world. We 
owe to ourselves a full development of our 
gifts. We must concentrate on them for 
the fulfillment of our lives, and in doing 
this we inevitably add to the world at 
the last. 





—_ 


HENRY SYDNOR HARRISON 
The distinguished author of “‘Queed,” 
“V. V's Eyes” and “Andrew McBride, 
of Paris,” has written for The Red 
Book Magazine one of the best of his 
inimitable stories. Watch for it, in an 
early issue. 
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As told to Princess Pat by 
10,000 Men 

















“WOMEN use 
too much ROUGE” 


HE MEN, poor dears, are not quite correct. They 

judge by appearances solely. What they really 

protest is the “‘painted look”—and ‘“‘too much 
rouge” is not really a question of quantity. It is a 
matter of kind; for even the tiniest bit of usual rouge 

unreal. 
Women have startling proof of difference in rouges 
once they try Princess Pat. Have you sometimes 
watched fleecy clouds at sunset shade from deepest 
rose to faintest pink, every tone pure and luminous? 
So it is with Princess Pat rouge. Every tone is pure 
and luminous, seeming to lie beneath the skin and not 
upon it. You obtain more, or less, color by using 
freely or sparingly. There is never the unlovely 
“painted look” to which men object. 
Purity, delicacy, the most costly color tints, and a 
secret formula combine to make Princess Pat the most 
natural rouge in the world, Blonde and brunette, use 
any and all of the six Princess Pat shades with per- 
fect effect. 
Velvet Your Skin with Princess Pat Almond 
Base Face Powder 
Velvet is just the word; for the soft, soothing Almond 
Base imparts to Princess Pat an entirely new “‘feel,” 
makes its application a veritable caress. Most pow- 
ders contain starch as a base—hence their drying 
effect. The Almond in Princess Pat definitely helps 
the skin, assists it to remain pliant and fine of texture. 
And there has never been a powder to go on so 
smoothly, or cling so long—never because only in 
Princess Pat do you find the soft, naturally adherent 
Almond Base—instead of starch. 
Princess Pat Almond Base face powder now comes in 
two weights, Medium weight in the familiar oblong 
box—lighter weight in the new round box. It has 
been possible because of the Almond Base to make 
the lighter powder just as clinging as the medium. 
Wonderful New Color for Lips 
Just what you’ve wanted—lip rouge that colors the 
visible part of the lips and that also adheres to and 
colors the inside, moist surface. Thus, parted lips 
show beautiful color all the way back—no unlovely 
“rim” of color as with usual lipsticks, 
Try the Seven Famous Aids-to-Beauty in 
= Princess Pat Week End Set 

This is really an “‘acquaintance” set—enough of each 
preparation for a thorough trial—enough for two 
weeks. And the beauty book sent with set contains 
information on skin care of real value—besides artful 
secrets of make-up which vastly enhance results from 
rouge, powder and lip rouge. 
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“Aint you got no father?” inquired the 
man. 

“IT got a stepfather.” 

This seemed to please the man. 
stepfather know where you are?” 

“ ” 


“Your 


The man pulled out a rickety wooden 
chair for Angelo, aiming a blow at a boy 
of perhaps three, who, in ragged blouse and 
frayed blue panties, had been cowering be- 
hind the chair. The boy shrank back against 


| the wall, his unnaturally large gray eyes 


widening in fear. 


NGELO’S reluctance to the place van- 

ished once he saw the child. It must 
be all right, with a little boy like that in 
it—such a sweet little face, but sad, with a 
sensitive mouth. Angelo had never seen a 
child so thin. Having been nursemaid to 
the younger members of his own family, he 
felt an interest in all children. He put out 
a hand and smiled at the little boy. But 
the smile seemed to amaze the child. He 
crouched as if afraid of a blow. 

The room had only one window, small, 
dirty, iron-barred, apparently never opened, 
giving out upon a coal-chute. In one cor- 
ner was a battered cupboard, above a ram- 
shackle table which held a loaf of bread 
and a paper of pickles. Near-by was a 
rusty unlit kitchen stove. A scarred iron 
bed with some ragged bedding tossed upon 
it occupied another corner; and here lay an 
inert baby of unhealthy pallor, perhaps a 
year old, too weak, apparently, to move, 
but regarding Angelo fixedly out of luster- 
less hazel eyes. 

“Your baby sick?” asked Angelo. 

“No!” replied the man with unexpected 
malice. ‘She cries herself out of breath jest 
for spite.” 

“Aint she got no mamma to her?” 

“No. I—I .adopted her and this kid 
here !”—gesturing roughly toward the boy. 

“What’s little boy’s name?” queried Angelo. 

The man gave him a sidelong look. “He 
aint got no name. Call him Bub—or any- 
thing.” 

Angelo was amazed. Everybody had to 
have names! “You got no name neither?” 
he asked, bewilderment in his brown eyes. 

“Aw, call me Zip. ... . So you’re lookin’ 
for a job?” The slinky look in his face 
changed to a smile of sudden geniality. 
“Your money was all stole on you, eh? 
Well, I got a couple jobs you could have. 
When you saw the money roll in, you'd 
stick. And I pay good.” 

Angelo brightened. “Whats are they? I 
think I take.” 

“Well—” He eyed Angelo calculatingly. 
“Golly! Didn’t I forget your clo’es is wet!” 
He slouched over to the boy, beaming good- 
fellowship. “I'll hang that good coat up in 
the closet for you.” 

“My coat aint wet.” Angelo, not taking Zip 
seriously, crooked a finger at the little boy, 
who darted back like a frightened animal. 

“Aw, come on; it feels damp. This place 
aint very clean, neither. I hate to see you 
spoil a good suit here.” 

Angelo knew his clothes were not damp, 
but Zip seemed so bent upon doing him this 
kindness, that he allowed himself to be 
helped off with his coat. 

“Now let me hang up your other clothes. 
You'll get ’em all dirt with that kid. It’s 
raining hard.” 

“No,” said Angelo. 
underwear.” 

“Well, I got to build a fire in the stove 
anyhow.” 

Angelo still demurred, at which Zip’s mood 
changed. “Hey! What’s eatin’ you!” he 
growled. “You can set here by the fire and 


“T be cold jus’ in my 


play with the kid.” 
Angelo didn’t like to offend a prospective 


employer, and could think of no good reason 
for refusal, so he gave up his vest and trou- 
sers. He thought it queer that Zip should 
lock the closet door and put the key in his 
pocket, but his attention was diverted by the 
man’s grabbing at Bub and thrusting him 
violently forward. Bub shrieked. At this, 
Zip raised a stick menacingly; and Bub, get- 
ting down like a trapped wild thing, crept 
tremblingly along as he was driven toward 
their visitor. 

“You don’ needs to make him play with 
me!” cried Angelo in alarm. 

“Aw, the little devil!” snapped Zip. But 
with a sharp look at Angelo, he desisted and 
proceeded to build a fire. 

“Come here, Bub! I be good to you, 
Bub.” Angelo began to smile at the child, 
who now could not take his gaze off their 
friendly visitor, though furtively keeping as 
great a distance from Zip as possible. Halt- 
ing fearfully at each step, he finally reached 
out and touched Angelo with the tip of a 
tiny finger—then darted back in fright. 

Zip, having finished the fire-building, said 
jovially: “If you aint got no folks in New 
York, you might’s well stay here. It’s 
rainin’ like all git out.” 

With a pang Angelo remembered his 
mother and the good clean home up in the 
country. But he had no money; nor could 
he go back to his friends. 

“You aint tell me what’s that job,” he 
hinted. 

“Supposin’ we have supper now,” sug- 
gested Zip. “I didn’t have much grub at 
noon. I can tell you while we eat.” 

He proceeded to make coffee and cut 
bread, and from a rusty can took out cheese. 

Bub, in the meantime, had been steadily 
making progress in his frightened sorties 
forward. Now his instincts of trust and 
a desperate longing for kindness overcame 
all other feelings, and he allowed Angelo to 
draw him against his knee. Quivering like 
a leaf, he seemed unable to believe that 
anyone could be so friendly and be real. 

The coffee had begun to smell inviting, and 
presently they sat down to bread, pickles 
and cheese. 

“You don’t get in your house no fresh 
air,” Angelo offered politely. “Fresh air 
and milk makes healthy for kids, my teacher 
say.” 

Zip replied with a fury that surprised 
Angelo. “What the hell! Say, I don’t need 
’em so darn healthy.” k 

Angelo’s puzzled feeling grew. “They 
wont get no bones,” he protested faintly. 

Zip didn’t reply to this—fell to studying 
Angelo again. 

Angelo crumbled a piece of cheese, mixed 
it with bread, and spooned it to Bub, who 
ate ravenously from his hand. 

Zip glowered at this a few minutes; then, 
“Say,” he flared, “how’m I goin’ to make 
me a livin’ with fat kids?” 

Angelo looked up in stupefaction. There 
was no understanding this man, nor the 
quick way he shifted from pleasantness to 
anger! 

But a change had come over Bub. In- 
stead of furtive glances at Zip, he beamed 
up at Angelo in a pinched way—spellbound 
by this fellowship, a shy content and trust 
beginning to shine from his eyes. 


Y yl opened the cupboard and drank 
something from a bottle. He went over 
to the stove quite gay and talkative. 

“You going to tell me what’s the job,” 
reminded Angelo amiably. 

“Oh, yes. Hard to git good jobs, so I 
thinks me up a swell graft! Funniest thing 
you ever hear tell of!” He gave Angelo’s 
back a jolly slap. “I—I puts an old woman’s 
skirt on me—and pins a shawl over my head 
and. shoulders; I takes these two kids and 
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Supplied also through vending cabinets in rest-rooms by West Disinfecting Co. 
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stand on a street corner, and people—uh— 
puts money into the cup the kid holds out—” 

“Begging!” exclaimed Angelo in horror. 

Zip again slapped him merrily. “Lots of 
’em’s makin’ money at it hand over fist!” 
His tone changed to a whine. “I aint 
strong to work; got a bad stummick. .... 
I’m smart, ghough!” He winked at Angelo. 
“But I don’t look right to git much. I need 
a pardner. Got a side-line for myself that 
pays better yet.” 

He put his hand on Angelo’s arm with 
great good-nature. “I tell you what you 
do, boy. You take these two kids out for 
air like you said, every day. I'll dress you 
up like a sad little mother; then no off’cer 
aint goin’ to know you. Them big brown 
eyes o’ yourn and these two sickly-lookin’ 
kids’ll jest make folks shell out the coin! 
I'll pay you”—he gave Angelo a crafty look 
—“four dollars a day.” Then noting that 
this had no effect, he went on glibly: 
“Maybe five er six dollars even—you could 
easy take in ten. Try it tomorrow. When 
you see the money roll in, you'll never quit!” 

Angelo suddenly wanted his mother very 
much. He felt sick all over. 

“I guess I take my clo’eses now and go 
to some boy’s house.” Better to go to the 
Ruzzi’s and be hollered on—but still—he 
didn’t want Mrs. Ruzzi calling a cop. And 
she would—she -always got excited..... 

Zip was talking in his most persuasive 
winning tones. “You'd be willin’ to do me a 
favor, wouldn’t you, after me doin’ you 
favors. You like kids. The—uh—plumbers 
is comin’ tomorrow to fix—fix piping that 
goes through this wall. They’ll—leave the 
door open and the boy’ll run off and git 
lost. If you don’t take these kids out to- 
morrow, I got to hide ’em in a barrel er 
somethin’—uh—when I go to work—” 

“They cry,” said Angelo. 

“They wont cry, neither. I'll fill ’em up 
with soothing syrup! It’ll keep ’em quiet!” 

“T like to take my clo’eses now,” said 
Angelo. 

Zip began showily to hunt for the key— 
in his pockets and in cracks of the floor. 
“T’ve went and lost that key!” he mourned. 
“But itll come to light by morning. You 
stay all night, and think about this good 
offer I made you. You can take the kids 
to a dairy tomorrow and buy ’em a drink 
o’ milk!” 

Angelo looked toward the untidy bed with 
distaste. Zip noted it. “You can sleep on 
this old steamer chair.” He pulled out a 
decrepit canvas chair and adjusted it until 
it lay flat. Angelo’s face brightened. 

Zip at once launched into stories about 
his early life when he had been a hobo, 
exerted himself to be entertaining and amus- 
ing. And Angelo, in spite of his depression, 
laughed, enjoying the tales. 

At bedtime the tiny bundle of baby stirred 
and began a faint wailing crv. Angelo went 
over and tried to play with her. She was 
too weak for play; but he cuddled her, sang 
a soft Italian lullaby, and she managed 
somehow to wrap a tiny finger about one 
of his, looked up and came as near to a 
smile as her weakness permitted. His home- 
sick feeling abated. 

Then Zip, with the soothing-syrup bottle, 
thrust him out of the way. 

Bub’s adoring eyes, like a faithful dog’s, 
had never left Angelo. Shy, quiet, no terror 
now, he kept close to his new friend, and a 
few minutes later he and Angelo were en- 
sconced on the canvas chair with an old 
blanket thrown over them. Just before he 
dropped off to sleep, Angelo observed Zip 
move out the bed a few inches and transfer 
a small package from his shirt to some hole 
in the wall, apparently moving one of the 
bricks. 


HE next morning broke bright and° 


sunny. As Angelo partook of coffee, 
and food left over from supper, he said: 
“Maybe you find that key now.” 
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Zip’s morning joviality vanished. “I got 
to hurry off,” he snapped. “I thought you 
wanted to git those kids out to have some 
air. I sh’d think you’d want to do me a 
favor, me savin’ you from the truant off’cer 
and you stayin’ here to your meals and to 
sleep and all.” 

Angelo flushed. He supposed he was in- 
vited out of kindness. 

“Tell you what I'll do.” Zip gave him a 
sly look. “I'll give you six dollars a day! 
When you see the way the money’ll roll in, 
you'll stick, I’m telling you!” 

The six dollars had begun to tempt 
Angelo; and if he didn’t consent, these chil- 
dren, so little, so trustful of him, would be 
put in a barrel. .... Soothing syrup was 
bad for babies... . . A helpless feeling swept 
over him. “It’s skinning,” he said faintly. 

“Aw, skinning! What the hell! Say, I 
been skun a lot! And say, you lunkhead, if 
you're such a deadbeat as not to do a damn 
thing for me after me feedin’ you, I'll be 
durned if I don’t tip the truant off’cer off and 
git him to send for your stepfather!” 


A == winced. Ricardo would be 
sent for, without a doubt, and how 
angry he would be at leaving his fall work! 

“Lemme jest dress you up once to see how 
you look,” went on Zip in a wheedling tone. 

Angelo remained silent, and Zip went to a 
corner and came back with an old ruffled 
black skirt and a big dark shawl. He put 
them on the unresisting boy. The shawl 
came down below his waist, and was pinned 
well forward over his face. Then with a 
pencil Zip made some dark circles under 
Angelo’s eyes and a line or two about his 
mouth. 

Angelo had sometimes dressed up in skirts 
on Thanksgiving, as was the custom, and 
gone forth with other boys to ask passers- 
by for pennies, so he didn’t mind the skirt. 

Zip now put a ragged coat on Bub, picked 
up the baby and laid her, a featherweight, 
in Angelo’s arms. ‘How about it ?” he asked. 

“All right, I do it,” replied Angelo in a 
cowed tone. 

A dazed boy trudged down the alley, his 
long skirt swirling about his heels; but Bub, 
holding to his hand, gazed up with shining 
eyes. 

Zip had directed Angelo to go to a corner 
of Orchard Street where the pushcarts were 
thickest. Here people came in hordes all day 
long—many in shawls—to bargain for every 
sort of commodity. The cobblestone pav- 
ing was uneven and cluttered, the buildings 
on the road to decay. 

It was like the poor quarter of a foreign 
city; there were swarthy men and men in 
beards, buxom peasant women, thin care- 
worn women, frowsy shambling grandams, 
and modishly dressed girls. 

Angelo took position beside an old woman’s 
lettuce-cart. As the early workers en route 
to the subway glanced curiously at him, he 
kept his eyes in shame on the sidewalk. But 
Bub had evidently been well trained. He 
held out the cup like an expert, happy to 
serve his friend. 

The downcast attitude of this little mother 
with the two pallid infants made a great hit 
with the passers-by, and coins almost rained 
into the cup. As time went along, Angelo 
gained courage to raise his eyes. The appeal- 
ing picture of this dazed soft-eyed young 
madonna drew even more contributions than 
before, and Angelo marveled that begging 
could be so easy. 

As the money rolled in, he became inter- 
ested and less ashamed. It was fun after 
all, as Zip had said. His cupidity was 
aroused. Why, he could make thirty-five dol- 
lars a week at this! It took his breath! He 
could give these children proper care, too— 
Zip was no good at that. It was like being 
a grown man and having a family on his 
hands! He liked it—it was like a game. 

But there was a dark horse in the contest 
that Zip, in his calculations, knew nothing 
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of—the honesty games. And suddenly Angelo 
remembered them. His heart sank. This 
fraud was not for the best actor in the 
henesty plays! He couldn’t do it! He under- 
stood now, too, why Zip gave these babies 
no suitable food or care. Angelo longed 
suddenly to show these tots to Miss McRae. 
She would know what ought to be done, 
maybe get the visiting nurse after Zip. 

As the moments flew by, thoughts that ap- 
proximated a plan seeped into Angelo’s mind. 
He could stand here until he had enough to 
buy milk and orange-juice for the little ones 
and a suit for himself. He couldn’t go to 
Miss McRae in this skirt and shawl—the 
children would roar! But he could buy a 
good suit in one of the secondhand base- 
ments for five dollars. 

Pursuing his plan, he presently led his 
charges to a near-by dairy and ordered 
orange-juice. Bub gulped down his portion 
as if it were ambrosia—was intoxicated with 
delight! The baby blessed him with her eyes. 

One must not give orange and milk too 
close together; so while he waited, he counted 
his money He had nearly five dollars! 
The dairyman changed it into bills and quar- 
ters, and he stowed it away in two tobacco 
sacks Zip had provided, secreting one in 








each stocking. He would go back to his post | 


and get what he needed to make six dollars. 

Bub’s joy and gratitude over the milk was 
pitiful. He was almost unbalanced. Even 
the baby cooed her pleasure. Then again 


Angelo took up his stand on the corner be- | 


side the lettuce woman's cart. 


N no time another dollar materialized. 

Now he could stop. But even as he slid 
the two bags cf money into his stockings, a 
drunk came along and slipped a whole dol- 
lar into the cup. And while Angelo made 
ready to depart, a few more coins were 
dropped on top of the dollar. 

Suddenly he heard hoots and jeers that 
sounded familiar. He looked up to see three 
boys roistering along. He looked again. They 
were the bullies with whom he had had the 
wood feud before he went to live in the 
country! They stared at him and hooted 
more viciously than ever. 

Well, let them hoot. 
stand it, hampered as he was. 
recognized him ? 

The first two passed. The third—glancing 
at the cup still holding more than a dollar 
and still in Bub’s feeble hand—made a grab 
for it and secured it, at which the trio 
dashed off down the intersecting street. 

Angelo saw red, forgot he was a beggar- 
woman. Like a flash he dumped the baby 
upon the lettuce cart, hurled his shawl after 
her, pulled his skirt up about his knees, and 
raced after his old enemies at top speed. 

The despoilers threw startled glances over 
their shoulders and increased their pace. They 
obviously had not expected such an agile 
young mother! The rear one was handi- 
capped a bit by trying to hold to the money 
in the tin cup, so that Angelo, plunging along 
in fury, was soon upon him. Too late the 
boy tried to throw the money backward to 
save himself. Angelo caught his hand and, 
tripping him, pummeled him thoroughly— 
the other two having passed from view. 

A moment later Angelo gathered up his 
money and returned to his little family. 

The pushcart merchants and customers 
gathered round. The lettuce woman stood 
rooted to the spot. “So you should beg with 
babies, is it? And you aint no mother at 
all!” she exclaimed. “Aint one of them 
nickels by your bag mine already—that I 
should put in when I should think you was a 
woman with two little kids?” 

“I’m not no skinner!” cried Angelo. “A 
man sends me! That Zip he takes my coat 
and pantses, and I can’t get! I have to get 
money in the cup so I can buy me some. 
Then I can went to see the teacher, and she 
maybe gets the visiting nurse after Zip!” 

He seized the shawl, still pinned, and 


He would have to 
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twisted it on over his head, to cover up cer- 
tain lapses in the region of his waistline. 

“I call a cop,” said the lettuce woman, “so 
he puts you in jail yet.” The others pre- 
served a dazed: silence. 

Angelo paled. “Don’t. call no cops! I’m 
honest boy! I’m the best one in the honesty 
games—” 

“We don’ta know thosa honesty game’,” 
contended the dried-fruit merchant. 

“T walk with you to meet the teacher,” 
Angelo offered desperately. “She goes now 
on the street to lunch. I know where she 
comes. You can tell her am I honest.” 

“You aint knowing no teachers maybe,” 
flouted the orange-cart man. “And any- 
how, if you got a teacher, you think she likes 
you should stop her on the street—a beggar 
boy with two kids yet?” 

Anxious troubled lights clouded Angelo’s 
eyes. This drastic need called for drastic 
measures—he would risk it. 

“She don’ care—she my friend. On twelve 
she come.” 

“It aint time,” volunteered a shopper. 

“T set down here then and wait. You 
think I run away, you can tie my feet up. 
Or on the school you can take me, by the 
clerk’s desk.” 

“Come along already,” said the lettuce 
woman. “I go to lunch early. I should take 
you by my cousin by newspapers. She knows 
yet about such things.” 


HERE was delay in starting, however, 

and not until the noon whistle did they 
get under way. They walked for some little 
distance in the general direction of Angelo’s 
school, Bub’s pinched face beaming up at 
his friend, the baby quiet as a lamb. 

“Excuse me, please—I likes please you 
would go by this street by restaurant,” 
Angelo urged, so tremblingly polite, that in 
spite of herself the lettuce woman yielded, 
and they turned into a quiet, more re- 
spectable street than the others. 

Suddenly he saw a policeman on ahead. 
His heart sank. Ruefully he regretted those 
broken windows in his past ! 

A minute later his heart leaped! For half 
a block away in the opposite direction came 
two feminine figures; and one of the figures 
was short, round, kind-faced, and wore a 
blue dress! He tugged at the lettuce woman’s 
arm. “There’s the teacher!” 

The lettuce woman’s eye had also caught 
the policeman, but a tiny bit swayed by 
Angelo’s earnestness, she allowed herself to 
be hurried toward the advancing teachers. 

When they were within a few yards, al- 
most at the entrance of a quiet little café, 
Angelo called out: “Miss McRae—excuse me 
—aint I honest ?” 

Miss McRae gazed in perplexity. She saw 
a cushiony old woman holding to an odd 
figure in a long swirling skirt, who carried 
a tiny white infant with one arm and held 
to a pallid, ragged little boy with the other. 
Freeing one hand, Angelo shoved the shawl 
from his dark head. 

“Why, Angelo! How in the world— 
skirts! Of all things! Are you in trouble?” 

“No!” He rushed excitedly into explana- 
tion. “A man sends me out to beg with 
babies! He locks my clo’eses in cupboard— 
that Zip—and I can’t get! He gives these 
children only pickles and bread—so they 
stay skinny, so to make rich from begging! 
For that he adopts. That aint honest, Miss 
McRae!” Angelo’s eyes grew darker and 
more agitated. “No air they don’t have. The 
window it aint never come open! He’s go- 
ing hide them in barrel somewhere, if I 
don’t take to beg—because a plumbers is 
coming—” 

“Why, Angelo! I never heard of such go- 
ings on! Why—” 

“This baby—so nice, so quiet—she going 
die, I think.” 

“Well, we should go around to the police 


station, I suppose—” 
“Not. cops, Miss McRae!” Angelo be- 
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sought. “Aint it the visiting nurse to go? 
Or that place where they dassen’t to be 
mean to kids—” 

“You mean the Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Children?” 

“Yes.” Angelo smiled broadly. “I like to 
take her there. This woman from lettuce 
she think I steal babies—” 

“Oh, Angelo is very honest!” supported 
Miss McRae. “He wouldn’t steal anything!” 

Angelo glowed. His worried look vanished. 

“T really think, Angelo, that we should go 
over to the police station. They wov'd know 
just what steps to take.” 

With Miss McRae vouching for him, no 
harm could come, even out of a police sta- 
tion! “All right, Miss McRae,” he agreed. 

“The police station is from two blocks,” 
said the lettuce woman. “I should go to my 
house now, to make lunch for my children. 
I give him to you.” She relinquished her 
hold on Angelo and padded off. 

They walked briskly toward the station. 
Angelo’s skirt had sagged down and kept 
tripping him, but scuffing along, he told of 
his money being stolen and of wishing to 
get enough in the tin cup to buy a suit. 

They sought the sergeant’s imposing desk; 
and Miss McRae, in as few words as pos- 
sible, explained their errand. 

“Every little while,” said the sergeant 
wearily, “we run across cases where some 
scoundrel has got hold of children, starves 
them, and uses them for some crookedness.” 

“Where do they get them?” asked Miss 
McRae in horror. 

“Buy them. They stand near the hospitals 
for girls that have gone wrong, and as the 
girls come out, some are glad to part with 
their babies.” Then, turning to Angelo: “Can 
you show us where this Zip lives?” 

“Yes,” said Angelo. “And could you 
maybe get my clo’eses for me out that cup- 
board? Maybe cops got keys.” 

“We can get them if they’re there.” 

“He tell me a plumbers is coming—” 

“Tt’s arrest he’s afraid of, not plumbers. 
I think he’s the geezer we have a line on 
for two or three things. No signs of any- 
thing when we go to search. Picks a new 
locality every so often.” 

“Well, I have to go now, Sergeant,” said 
Miss McRae. “Will you take care of Angelo? 
I’ve always found him to be a very honest 
boy, and I think a great deal of him.” 

The officer nodded, smiling down at Miss 
McRae’s pleasant upturned face. 

“What I do with this money from the tin 
cup, Miss McRae?” asked Angelo. “Seven 
dollars and nineteen cents, it is.” 

“His money was stolen, and he certainly 
earned this. Besides, if he doesn’t find his 
suit, he'll need this to buy clothes. Don’t 
you think he ought to have it?” 

“Tt’s his; he earned it!”—absently. The 
officer was still smiling down at Miss Mc- 
Rae’s very blue eyes. “Always glad to see 
you, Miss McRae!” 

“Tf I find my suit I buy the kids orange- 
juice and milk,” said Angelo gratefully. 

“You wont have to take care of them any 

longer.” The sergeant rang a bell. An of- 
ficer appeared. “These babies are to be 
turned over to the Children’s Society as soon 
as I can send a man to check up on the 
case.” 
Bub’s hand was with difficulty unclasped 
from Angelo’s. “Good-by, Bub,” said Angelo. 
“Sometime I come see you. You going have 
milk now all the time!” 


IFTEEN minutes later, after Angelo had 
told his story all over again, he said 
wistfully, “I like to go home now,” his 
thoughts reverting longingly to the whole- 
some kindly place he had so blithely left. 
“Well, you can’t, kid. You’re way under 
age. Parents have to be notified to come 
and get you; you stay at the Children’s So- 
ciety till they do.” 
“T know how to go home! I take myself! 
I come down alone!” »° 
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“You're in our care now. Not allowed to 
let you go alone. I'll turn you over to Duffy, 
to show him where this place is.” 

Angelo knew better than 
Teachers and cops were alike. 
keep talking. 

Still in his long skirt, he trudged off beside | 
Officer Duffy toward Zip’s alley. His re- 
flections were of the blackest. How could 
Ricardo leave his fall work to come down 
after him? How angry they both would be! 
They’d never cease hollering on him! In- 
stead of a present to Ricardo, who had been 


to argue. 
You couldn’t 





so kind to them, he would only be making 
a great deal of trouble; and his mother had 
warned him that such behavior might send | 
them all back to the old hard life on the 
Bowery! Dejectedly he swished along. That | 
was the way it went when you got near 
cops; it always meant trouble. 


HEN they reached the squalid base- | 
ment, Duffy produced a ring of keys, 
and in a few moments Angelo was donning 
his clothes, while the officer prowled about, 
searching corners. 
“Do you know what a dope-peddler is, | 


kid ?” 

“Like bootlegger,” said Angelo, “only 
small.” 

“Did you see this duck stowing anything 
away?” 


“Once he -moves a brick down there in 
the wall behind the bed.” 

The officer jerked out the bed, piled on 
top of it an old box he found, got down at 
the back, and handed Angelo his flashlight. 
“Here, hold this so I can see.” 

“Yes,” agreed Angelo, busily transferring 
one of the sacks of money to his pocket, in 
which process he dropped a quarter. The 
door had sagged half open. The quarter 
rolled to the door and out into the alley. 
All that was visible now of the officer was 
one uniformed leg. 

“I get my quarter first,” added Angelo, 
stepping outside, and almost colliding with 
a boy about his own size, who had reached 
out a greedy hand for the rolling quarter. 
Angelo outreached him; and suddenly an 
idea that fairly stunned him popped into his 


Angelo always acted first and did his re- 
flecting afterward. “I give you this quar- 
ter,” he said in an undertone, “if you go in 
and hold this ony the cop in there. He 
stuff.” 

’s eye lighted. He held out his 
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A friend to man 
You'll leke it! 


If you're looking for an after-shaving luxury 
with a brisk zip and tingle as refreshing as a 
morning dip, you'll thank me for giving you 
this tip on Mennen Skin Balm. 


The first time I tried Skin Balm I knew I'd 
met a friend. It cools, refreshes and invigorates 
the face. Removes face shine, is antiseptic, 
heals small nicks and cuts of the razor and helps 
to reduce pores by its astringent action. 
It's such an all-round good skin tonic that 
I use it for chapped hands or cracked lips. 

. Dries and disappears quickly and is strictly 
non- . Comes in a tube that won't break 
or spill. Has a pleasant, masculine fragrance. 
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Skillful Cornihing adds 
Beauty to Blonde Mair 


Comps which protect blonde hair have several essential 


uses so that those rare burnished tones may not tarnish, 
Ace Hard Rubber Combs with their rounded, smoothly 
polished teeth protect the fine quality of golden hair. 

The large (9 inch) Ace Dressing Comb unsnarls and 
untangles gently without breaking or tearing. Then 
an Ace Pocket Comb carried in the purse assures neat- 
ness throughout the day, while nightly use of the Ace 
Dry Shampoo Comb is one of the most important duties 
to preserve blonde loveliness. The fine teeth take away 
the day’s dust and restore the sheen so that the precious 


gold retains its enchanting lustre. 


ACE COMBS 


A GENUINE Ace Bobbed Hair Comb, for example, may be 
purchased at toilet goods and notion counters everywhere, 
or if you are not able to obtain it send us twenty-five cents 
and we will supply one together with our book “* Lovey 
Harr, Its CARE AND ComBING”™, 


{Tear OF Here} 
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AMERICAN HARD RUBBER COMPANY 
Dept. R2, 11 Mercer Street, New York, N.Y. 
Enclosed is 25 cents (stamps preferred) for book, “ Lovely 
Hair, Its Care and Combing,” and sample Ace Comb as 

mentioned above, Please send them to 





Name... 
Address 





The 

Ace Comb Cabinet 

is displayed at 

Toilet Goods Counters 
everywhere 





eyes. ablaze with pleasure—stood in the 
doorway, holding by the halter a fair-sized 
calf. “That calf of Bender’s! How you get 
heem ?” exclaimed Ricardo. 

“Misericordia! I glad you finish weeth 
that job!” Rosy slipped from Ricardo’s 
grasp to go and look her oldest carefully over 
for traces of accident or conflict. “I think 
maybe something happen—” 

“I buy this calf for Ricardo’s present for 
his feast day!” announced Angelo, bursting 
with pride. 

Ricardo’s amazement would have gratified 
the most exacting. He was stricken dumb 
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with surprise. He gazed at’ Angelo in blank 
silence. Then this act of generosity —of 
which he'd had so little in his hard-working 
life—brought a quick moisture to his eyes; 
and much perturbed, he awkwardly shook 
Angelo by the shoulder, stammering: “You 
is best boy they are. I maka good presents 
to you sometimes. You and me we have 
pardners wit’ this calf. He is size enough for 
two. That calf she grow beeg and we sella 
da milk and maka rich!” 

Rosy could only look proudly on, her eyes 
glistening with tears of joy over this, her 
eldest. 





but he wasn’t embarrassed and his man- 
ners showed that he knew his way about. 
There must be dozens of men like that whom 
it would be fun to know, thought Carol, if 
one could only break through to them. Men 
| who weren’t always grabbing, who stood on 
| their own feet and might take care of women. 
| No one, except Carol, knew how she wanted 
to be taken care of, thoroughly cared for. 
Every gesture of hers denied it, and she 
never even admitted it to herself. Senti- 
mentality was out of the picture and must 
stay out. She packed the crown of the hat 
carefully full of tissue paper, and putting it 
away in a French bandbox, turned religiously 
to her exercises. 


Chapter Three 

ORNING did not improve the hotel 

by the railway station. In his un- 
aired bed Philip woke early to its discom- 
forts, and he had been slow to sleep. The 
sickish smell of the railway yards, the bang- 
ing of trains, the thick grime that had 
drifted over the dingy sheets, the snores 
of the two drunks who had been so riot- 
ous last night on the other side of the thin 
partition, did not encourage him to lie in 
bed. He got up, shaved and looked his 
clothes over. There remained two suits 
and a few shirts and collars, but nearly 
everything else was in the hands of the 
Chinese laundryman or the pawnbroker. 
It was annoying not to have a watch, but 
with that and some pearl studs and his 
dinner coat, he had raised enough money 
to keep him fed very frugally for a week. 
If he could find some place that would 
trust him for room-rent, he’d be all right. 


| The first thing to do now was to get some 


air. 

“Up early, aren’t you?” asked the groggy 
clerk downstairs. “Didn’t you sleep good?” 

“Sure,” said Philip, “but there are two 
birds in the next room that can beat me 
at it, so I got discouraged.” 

The clerk grinned and yawned. He 
didn’t care. His kind of hotel did not 
guarantee silence or peace or indeed any- 
thing more than lodging. If roomers didn’t 
like it, they could leave. The trains al- 
ways brought new patrons. 

It was only six o’clock. In the street 
it was very still, with the peculiar still- 
ness of Sunday morning. Saturday night 
had worn itself out, and nothing of it re- 
mained on this clear, bright morning which 
was so serene and cool. It was a day for 
the country. Philip knew. A day for the 
first golf of the season, for the first trip 
out to summer lodges, for fast driving in 
new cars, a fine day for a flight. All that 
was overlaid in his mind now, but he was 
still reminded now and then. 

He was looking for a cafeteria which 
would be generous with coffee, for it would 
be a long gap between that and a: slim 
lunch. Half a dozen blocks from the station 
he found one that seemed clean and from 





its day-and-night signs was bound to be 


MONEY OF HER OWN 
(Continued from page 34) 


cheap. He ordered coffee and wheat cakes 
and carried them over toward one of the 
bare white metal tables. There was one 
good thing about being poor or in a war, 
Philip reflected. It made your food so 
triendly. 

The only other customer in the room was 
sitting over an untasted breakfast and 
Philip looked at him as he passed, wonder- 
ing if he were drunk. The man’s eyes met 
his stolidly, and Philip recognized him at 
once. It was his companion on the shoe- 
shining stand of the night before, the one 
with the knobby shoes with the bright 
highlights. But the bloom was gone from 
them and from their owner. Somebody’d 
handed him an awful wallop, thought Philip; 
and because the morning was bright and he 
hated to see anyone look so hard hit as 
that, he spoke to him. 

“Good-morning.” 

The other man looked as if a trance had 
been broken into. His face, written over 
with misery and shock that he could not 
hide, seemed to make an effort to focus on 
Philip’s greeting. He answered as if he 
were waking out of a sleep. 

“Morning, sir.” 

“Nice day,” said Philip; his tray becoming 
ill balanced, he put it down on the same 
table where the other man was sitting and 
pulled up a chair. 

“Haven’t I seen you before?” the man 
asked dully. 

“Yes. At the shoe-shining stand in the 
station last night.” 

“Last night. I remember. That was it.” 

He spoke heavily as if last night were in 
a distant past. 

“I guess we’re both strangers in town,” 
remarked Philip. “I hear it’s a good town.” 

“It hasn’t been good to me.” 

“Hit back,” advised Philip cheerfully, “and 
get it out of your system.” 

The other man grew tense. He looked 
powerful just then, full of driving force and 
a purpose that wiped out the crudity from 
his face, or made his uncouthness unim- 
portant. In other clothes than the ones he 
was wearing, he might have been good- 
looking. It was the cheap ready-made suit 
that didn’t fit his muscular arms and 
wrinkled over his shoulders, the made-up tie 
with its comedy coloring, the knobby shoes 
and the collar that should be a _ half-size 
larger and a half-inch lower, which made 
him look absurd. He had a good head, 
thought Philip. 

“I’m going to hit back,” he answered, 
“but not now. It isn’t any use now.” 

“You'll cool down,” said Philip, grinning, 
“before you do?” 

But his companion was entirely sober. He 
didn’t smile, possibly because he couldn’t. 

“No. I wont get cool. I’m cool enough 
now. But I know one thing I didn’t know 
before.” 

“Are you telling?” asked Philip, casually. 

“Yes. I'll tell you if you don’t know. 
There’s just one thing women want, and 
that’s money.” 

“Some of them,” Philip qualified. 
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“I believe it’s all of them,” said the other 
man, “all of them, old or young. They may 
bluff that they don’t want it. But they do. 
Nothing else as much as that. It’s women 
that want money—not men. Women.” 

His voice was rough with pain and re- 
cent experience, whatever it had been. He 
seemed hardly conscious of the person to 
whom he spoke. And curiously enough, for 
a moment Philip did not see him. He saw 
Harriet instead,—his father’s second wife,— 
leaning forward involuntarily as the will was 
read, beautiful in her heavy mourning; and 
he saw again the sweep of relief over her 
face as she heard its phrases before she put 
on her mask of grief again. 

“Anyway,” he answered, coming back 
quickly from that second’s flash-back, “lots 
of the poor girls don’t get it, do they?” 

“No, but it’s what they want. All they 
want.” 

“Do you think you’d feel quite as sure 
if you ate that bacon?” inquired Philip, 
who was well along with his own break- 
fast and worried about the waste of the 
bacon: and eggs opposite him. “There’s 
always one philosophy before breakfast 
and another after it.” 

“I’m not hungry,” said the man simply. 
“Perhaps you will eat it.” 

“ll share it with you,” offered Philip. 
“Come on, sir. You’d better eat some- 
thing. I guess you need it.” 

He paused and added: “My name’s 
Helm—Philip Helm.” 

“Benson is my name,” returned the 
other. 

His brief explosion of confidence was 
over, and Philip did not try to urge him 
to another one. They finished their break- 
fast in silence, and Philip passed Benson 
his paper package of cigarettes, and gave 
him a light. 

“Thank you for your company and your 
bacon,” he said, rising. “I hope I'll see 
you again sometime.” 

“You are very kind to a stranger.” 

Philip hesitated. 

“And I hope you snap out of it,” he 
added, “whatever your trouble is.” 

The other man nodded, and Philip left 
him sitting there, his fine blond head above 
the absurd collar and tie outlined against 
the white tile wall. There was after all 
nothing one could do fer Benson except 
leave him alone to get over it. He had 
taken a fall over some girl who wanted 
a fellow who could give her eight cylinders 
and balloon tires, probably. 


O very still, that Sunday morning on 

the main streets of the city. Here and 
there a lazy pharmacy dusted its windows 
and its displays and opened its doors. Noth- 
ing else. Theater entrances were abandoned. 
Shop-windows kept their Saturday dress- 
ings or were hidden behind dust-curtains. 
Later in the afternoon the city would wake 
and the movies open, the girls come down- 
town to show their new kid slippers and 
spring hats, the confectioners’ tables be- 
come crowded. But now people were still 
asleep or breakfasting at home, reading 
their newspapers or getting ready for 
church. 

Philip walked far out, past the business 
district, and took his bearings. Already 
he knew where the paper-goods factory 
lay, four miles to the north. But that 
could wait until tomorrow. It was a 
typical city a hundred and fifty years of 
age, showing all the signs of its widening 
out in slow circles from the first concen- 
trated settlement. The big, ugly, Victorian 
residences on the outskirts of the business 
district were boarding-houses, as they al- 
ways were. “Rooms,” said the signs in 
their windows, and looking up at one old 
brick house with a gingerbread trim of 
wood and a fresh green lawn, Philip won- 
dered, not what the rooms inside would be 
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Must you have something 
stolen to make you say 
YALE LOCKS EVERYWHERE? 


You may have a fine home, apartment, office, store or factory. 


But it is never really yours unless it can be safely locked 
against intruders. 


Make the place you live in or work in as pleasant as you 
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like. Everybody tries to do that 
nowadays. 


But put a lock on it! Not just any 
lock. A Yale Cylinder Lock. 


For example, the Yale No. 44 Automatic 
Deadlatch, a combined springlatch and 
deadlock. Automatic in action—throws 
the bolt almost twice the usual distance— 
an exclusive Yale feature. Handsome brass 
color finish. Sells for $4.50 each. 


Or this Yale No. 10 Steel Bar Deadlock. 
It’s as secure as a bar of steel across the 
door. Cannot be jimmied or sawed through 
and its Yale Pin-Tumbler Cylinder will 
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color finish. Priced at $5.00 each. 


Or this Yale No. 192 Steel Rotary Bolt 
Deadlock— interlocking door and jamb to- 
gether. Here is super-protection, concen- 
trated strength, unusual security. Its 
massive 34 inch bolt of solid hardened steel 
is a sturdy defense against the pressure of 
the jimmy. Solid brass case—a quality 
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Stamford, Conn., U. S. A. 
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like, but what they would cost and 
whether payment in advance would be ex- 
pected. As he paused idly, a girl came 
out on the porch with a broom in her 
hands and began to sweep energetically. 

Philip decided to ask her. She looked 
young enough to be pleasant, and he 
wanted to speak to some one, anyhow. 

“Good morning,” he said. “Have you a 
room to rent here?” 

She had watched him come up the steps 
= had stopped her sweeping to inspect 
im. 

“Yes. There’s a room. There are two. 
But it’s Sunday, and my mother’s at 
church.” 

“Oh, it doesn’t matter. 


back.” 

“She’s just gone. She'll be back in an 
hour. I guess,” she offered hesitantly, 
“that I could show them to you.” 

“I don’t want to bother you, if it’s in- 
convenient.” 

“Tt’s not that. 
did you want?” 

She was pretty, as he looked down at 
her. Not as Caroline Ranger was pretty, 
with confident charm and _ developed 
beauty. This girl’s body was not trained 
down by exercise, but thin from hard 
work, and her hands were red. But her 
eyes were clear, there was rose color in 
her cheeks and a wave in her smooth 
brown hair. 

“T just want a place to sleep,” Philip 
said. 

“There’s a big front room.” 

“I’m afraid I couldn’t afford that.” 

“The other’s just a very small one.” 

“That’s all I need.” He smiled down at 
her. “There’s only one of me. But if it’s 
inconvenient—” 

“No. Ill show it to you.” 


I could come 


What kind of a room 


HE turned and led the way into a nar- 
row hallway carpeted with linoleum 
and up a staircase with a yellow varnished 
rail. Like all rooming-houses, this one was 
full of shut doors and that sense of separate 
occupancies which makes such a place so ob- 
viously not a home. On the second floor 
the girl paused. 
“The big room is over on that side.” 


“TI’d rather see the small one. You want 
to be sure of getting your rent.” 
“Mother certainly would!” She did not 


argue it further, but turned twice down the 
darkened hall and opened a door for him. 

“It’s stuffy in here. The window’s been 
shut.” 

She lifted it quickly and straightened the 
shade and the towel spread on the bureau 
top, with an air of putting the best of the 
reom forward. 

It was a very small room which must 
have been sliced off for an extra maid or 
nurse when the house was a private home. 
Philip and the girl crowded it, and the cot 
bed and old wooden bureau nearly touched 
each other and left barely enough space for 
one rather rickety chair. The coverlet of the 
bed had been washed until it was frayed, 
but it was white and smooth. 

“How much is this room?” 

“Tt’s seven dollars.” She stood by the 
window, half apologetic for the little room, 
half defending it. “It’s really a nice room 
to sleep in. You don’t hear the street- 
cars.” . 

“T like it,” said Philip, and meant what 
he said. He no longer thought in terms 


*. \of fraternity-house rooms, of men’s clubs and 
= |expensive hotels. He never let himself think 
~ |of the room to which he used to go home 


when he was growing up. There was some- 
thing very self-respecting about this clean 
white bed, as he thought of the place he 
had slept last night. 

She smiled at his praise. 

“There’s one advantage that the other 
rooms don’t have. You see, the apple-trees 
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are outside your window, and they’ll be in 
bloom in another week or so.” 

He came to the window and looked out. 
In the square patch of ground which lay 
back of the house, two ancient apple-trees 
had somehow survived the attack of the 
growing city. They were gnarled and awk- 
ward, but on every branch pink buds were 
swelling now. The girl- looked at them 
fondly. 

“They’re pretty when they’re out. The 
room seems full of them,” she said half 
shyly. 

Philip guessed that this had often been 
her room. 

“No part of your house could be pleas- 
anter than this. I hope you'll let me come.” 

If necessary, he figured quickly, he could 
manage to pay for a week in advance. He 
could eat less. Besides, they might not ex- 
pect him to pay until the week was up. 

“Would you come soon?” 

“Today. My suitcase is in a hotel in the 
city. I’d come as soon as you’d let me.” 

“We'd want to clean it up,” she said, look- 
ing at its immaculateness. “After lunch it 
would be ready.” 

He gave her his name and she wrote it 
down. She asked nothing more and he won- 
dered if her mother would have been as 
casual. 

“Then you'll surely be back ?” 

“I certainly will. This afternoon.” 


E went down the street again, full of 

fresh confidence. What luck to stumble 
on a place like that! The city seemed more 
friendly now that he had even that small 
rented portion of it. He bought himself a 
morning newspaper as he reached the busi- 
ness district, and was wondering where he 
should go to read it when he passed the 
entrance of the hotel where he had dined 
last night. That was as good a place as 
any, and he went into the lobby, found 
himself a chair and settled to a contempla- 
tion of the things the world was finding 
interesting on this particular Sunday. As 
he separated the sections of the newspaper 
from each other, discarding the real-estate 
and society sections, a caption and a picture 
on the front page of the social news caught 
his attention. 

“Society Girls Who Aid War Veterans.” 

There were three of them in the picture 
and in the middle was the girl who had 
spoken to him last night, the girl who 
had made him aid the war veterans against 
his will. They had been photographed in 
some place natural to them, standing on 2 
brick terrace with a long tier of French win- 
dows at their backs. Their poses were half 
indifferent and half insolent, as if they were 
well used to such publicity. Philip read 
what it said about them—‘“and Miss Caro- 
line Ranger, graduate of Eastridge and presi- 
dent of the Junior League.” 

It would be Eastridge, or some such school, 
thought Philip. They gave them just that 
nerve and poise there. Harriet had been a 
product. From his vantage-point of day- 
coaches, of pawnbrokers, station hotels, and 
all the jumbled jobs he had fallen into and 
out of in his last two years, he could regard 
Harriet and her group for what they were 
now,—and this Ranger girl’s crowd too,— 
little concentric circles spinning around, set 
in motion by wealth and spinning best in 
leisure. They didn’t matter. All those peo- 
ple didn’t matter. They didn’t affect any- 
thing. The thing that counted was a decent 
job and a decent room, and this time stay- 
ing by the thing and building on it. Philip 
was insisting on one thing to himself. He 
was going to stay in this town and do no 
more floating. What building he did would 
be done here. The sense of personal sta- 
bility which had been eluding him for so 
many months seemed to be coming back 
at last. The soreness was gone; the resent- 
ment had eased. 
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“Paging Mr. Helm—Mr. De Grat, Mrs. 
Cummings,” said a singsong boy, passing 
him. Philip, hearing his own name, turned 
around abruptly. It couldn’t be his name. 


“Paging Mr. Philip Helm, Mr. De Grat, 


Mrs. Cummings.” 
The bellboy caught Philip’s eye and ap- 
proached. 
“Mr. Philip Helm—Mr. J. D. De Grat—” 
“Who wants Mr. Helm?” asked Philip 
curiously. “Did you say Philip Helm?” 
“On the telephone, Mr. Helm,” said the 
boy, consulting his slips. ‘Booth Thirteen.” 


HILIP remembered on the instant. That 
girl had said she would call him. He 
had not taken it for more than a passing 
politeness, and anyway thought that if she 
called, it would be a blind alley, since he 
was not stopping in the hotel. But here 
he was, by chance, with the bellboy waiting 
for a tip. There seemed to be nothing to 
do but part with a dime which was ungrate- 
fully received, and go to Booth Thirteen. 
It might be something else, of course. Some- 
thing might have happened in Philadelphia, 
and they were trying to trace him. But 
nothing that happened there affected him 
any longer. It might be another Philip Helm. 
His first guess was right. It was Caroline, 
wakened to a fresh day to be filled in with 
as much excitement as possible. 
“How are you!” she asked in exclamation. 
“Fine this morning.” 
“The silly idiots said you weren’t there. 


They’re simply dumb at that hotel. Only 
the feeble-minded are employed. I was so 
afraid you might have checked out. But 


I insisted that they page you and evidently 
they found you at once.” 

“IT was in the lobby,” said Philip with a 
truthful lack of detail. 

“What are you doing today?” 

“T haven’t a plan in my head.” 

“Sunday’s such a terrible day.” 

“For you? Do you let days get that 
way ?” 

“T haven’t any control over Sunday. My 
uncle has a barbecue at one o'clock. It’s a 
dreadful hour—all mashed potatoes and veg- 
etables and roast beef—do you suppose you 
could stand it?” 

A queer, almost faint feeling came over 
Philip. Roast beef—a Sunday dinner, when 
he had vaguely figured on coffee and as 
many baked beans as he could afford. He 
knew what food was filling by this time. 

“Why—it’s awfully kind of you—” 

“Don’t hesitate to shudder away if you 
want to. I tell you we have everything but 
pie, and all the conversation fits. But after- 
ward things might brighten. Toward sun- 
set, you know—” 

“I’m crazy to come—” 

“Exactly.” 

“You know I didn’t mean that.” 

She laughed. 

“You may mean it afterward. It’s my 
sacrifice to family life. Offered up at one 
o’clock sharp. It’s about fifteen minutes 
from the hotel in a taxi. You can find the 
address of the family vault in the telephone- 
book. It’s the only Ranger extant. The 
rest of them died from Sunday dinners.” 

“I’m going to enjoy that dinner,” he 
warned her. 

“My uncle will love you if you do.” 

“Thanks a lot for asking me. I’m awfully 
eager to see you again.” 

“You'd probably forgotten I existed.” 

“T certainly had not.” 

“One o’clock—” she repeated in that half- 
hoarse, provocative voice and rang off 
abruptly. 


HIS, said Philip to himself, was one good 
town. But he’d have to figure some 
way to get out there without any twenty- 
minute taxi ride. And he’d have to get his 
clothes pressed. 
He went back to his newspaper with a 
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You can keep the thick hair of youth! 


You needn't go on 
losing hair! 


Not yet alarming, perhaps—that 
slightly-thin hair—but prophetic! 

So soon thinning hair becomes 
noticeable—threatens to become 
baldness... 

Yet you can check even pro- 
nounced loss of hair—make even 
markedly thin hair regain thick- 
ness and vigor—with this daily 
care— 

EVERY MORNING wet your hair and 

_ scalp thoroughly with Pinaud’s Eau de 

Quinine. Then with your fingers pressed 

down firmly, move the scalp vigorously 

in every direction, working the tonic 
into every inch of the scalp. Move the 
scalp, not the fingers! Brush the hair 


while still moist. It will lie smoothly 
just the way you want it. 


This refreshing treatment removes 
the two things which cause thin- 
ning, dead-looking hair—dandruff 
and poor scalp circulation. 

Swiftly reviving the tired blood 
vessels that have lain down on the 
job of nourishing the roots of your 
hair—destroying completely the 
germ of dandruff infection — the 
Pinaud treatment helps your hair 
to grow strongly — thickly —to be 
young-looking, well-looking. 

Buy Pinaud’s Eau de Quinine 
today at your drug or department 
store. Look for the signature of 
Ed. Pinaud in red on the bottle. 
Pinaud, Paris, New York. 





PINAUD’S Eau de Quinine 


Copr., 1928, Pinaud, Inc. 
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faint smile on his face, and when Philip 
smiled like that people often glanced back 
at him. He was cheerfully challenging fate 
to come on and bring its best luck. That 
was the way he used to look when he had 
gone up for a dangerous flight, the way he 
had looked when he had been one of the 
big men on the campus.. It was a look that 
made friends and gained confidence. 

The thing was to get his clothes pressed 
for the least possible sum, no more than he 
had expected to spend for lunch. He went 
back to the station rooming-house, which 
was reeking worse than ever with train gas, 
and again considered his clothes. They had 
not improved. But the gray suit had come 
from Callet and Storms’, and when it was 
pressed it wouldn’t be so bad. The lining 
wouldn’t show. 

“Leaving?” asked the clerk, seeing him 
come down, suitcase in hand. 

“Yes,” said Philip. “Say, is there a cheap 
place around here to get a suit pressed ?” 

The clerk jerked his head eastward. 

“Sam’s—down one block.” 

“Open Sunday ?” 

“Sunday’s his big day.” 


AM pressed the suit which had been tai- 

lored at Callet and Storms’ under the eye 
of a master fitter. Philip lounged in the 
doorway and waited until it was done, urg- 
ing him to sponge out spots and making 
himself a very friendly customer. Philip was 
done with the station district now. That 
was for transients, and he was here to stay 
and had cast his lot in with the city, for 
what it was worth. 

The morning had passed. Loafers and men 
with the dreary signs of a night’s debauch 
still on them were taking up their places 
on the sidewalks, with apparently nothing 
to do except stay there until nightfall and 
then seek cover. Philip made a gesture to- 
ward the place where his watch should have 
been and wasn’t, and then looked in shop- 
windows and drug-stores until he found a 
clock. It was half-past eleven. The girl 
at the rooming-house had said he might come 
back after lunch, and technically this might 
be after lunch. He hurried for several rea- 
sons, because a taxi-ride that would take 
twenty minutes would mean an equivalent 
ride of forty minutes at least in a surface 
car. Besides, he did not want the suit in 
his bag to get wrinkled, and it was prob- 
ably still damp. 

His reception at the rooming-house was 
not quite so informal as it had been before. 
He found the big decaying brick house on 
the corner easily enough, but this time Mrs. 
Coburn was there in person. She was a large 
woman with clear blue eyes which were 
apparently a last vestige of beauty. The rest 
of her was thick and heavy and distorted 
from work, and there were lines of sorrow 
and disillusion’ in her face. She looked 
Philip over. 

“You're the young man that talked to my 
daughter about a room?” 

“She showed me one she thought you’d 
let me have.” 

“You’re a stranger here?” 

“Yes. I’ve come to work in the Cramp- 
ton factory.” 

“You’re employed there ?” 

“They’ve promised me a place. 
ing tomorrow.” 

“And where do you come from?” 

“T come,” said Philip, “from St. Paul.” He 
paused and was more frank. “Just now, that 
is. I’m from the East.” 

“T thought so. You don’t talk like the 
young men around here. Well, you think 
the room will suit you?” ; 

“T liked it.” 

“Seven dollars a week. Did my daughter 
tell you?” 

“Yes. You want it in advance?” 

“Well—” she said, and their eyes met. 
She knew what it was to be short of money, 


I’m start- 


that woman, and to read. the shortage in a 
man’s eyes. $ . 

“If you'd sooner pay. at the end of the 
week, you can do it,” she said abruptly, and 
Philip wondered what she had seen in his 
face to make her trust him. It was ex- 
hilarating. Seven dollars was seven dollars. 
It meant being able to get his laundry from 
the Chinaman, to be able to buy newspapers 
and lunches. it was riches, properly admin- 
istered. 

“That’s fine. I hope I'll be a good tenant.” 

“I hope you will,” she answered, retreat- 
ing into herself again. “The room is ready. 
You can go up if you wish.” 


E knew his way already along the strip 

of ingrain carpet to the room at the 
back of the hall. It seemed even more 
friendly than before. Perhaps it was the 
fresh curtains of cheap dotted muslin at the 
window, with their beautifully ironed ruf- 
fles, or perhaps it was the bright touch of 
the much-washed and rather streaked pink 
rag rug which had been placed beside the 
bed. Philip did not notice these improve- 
ments. He only felt, as he turned the key 
in his door, that his luck was on the mend. 
There was no time to reflect on that. He 
changed his clothes quickly, and when he 
went out again, ten minutes later, there was 
nothing in the appearance of the handsome 
young man in a well-pressed gray suit to 
indicate that the hand of the world had 
ever been against him. 

On the steps he met the girl who had 
shown him the room, his landlady’s daugh- 
ter. She had been to church and no longer 
wore the faded colorless morning dress in 
which she had swept the porch. She was 
dressed now for Sunday, in a blue dress the 
color of a clear sky, a blue hat, pale cham- 
pagne-colored shoes and several strings of 
pearls. She was as pretty as a calendar pic- 
ture, and quite as undistinguished. There 
was too much color on her cheeks and her 
lips, but her gay blue eyes made that artifice 
quite harmless. It was obvious that she felt 
at her best and ready for admiration as she 
met Philip. 

“So you came back?” she said, and was 
delightfully pleased. 

“Ts it all right? Your mother let me in.” 

“Well, I hope you like us.” 

“T didn’t waste any time about that.” 

She laughed. It was Sunday, and in her 
best clothes she had time for a few minutes’ 
coquetry. 

“I wonder,” asked Philip, “if you could 
tell me how to get out to Cliff Road.” 


“Cliff Road? That’s out north.” 
“Far?” 
“Pretty far. You take a Milan Road 


street-car, and the conductor could tell you 
where to get off. Of course there aren't 
any street-cars on the Cliff Road, you know.” 

“Where could I get a Milan Road street- 
car?” 

“Just one block over—going north.” 

“Thank you again,” said Philip. “I’m due 
out there at one o’clock and I didn’t have 
the faintest idea of how to get there. You 
saved my life again.” 

But her smile had disappeared, and there 
was a touch of unconscious dismay in her 


eyes. 
“You'll have to hurry,” she answered. 


HILIP hurried. He flagged the right 

street-car, and it carried him out of the 
region of old mansions, through a new 
suburban district and then again the lawns 
grew bigger and the houses larger. Getting 
off the car according to the conductor’s di- 
rection, he found he had three blocks to walk 
and turned in the direction of the lake. 
That was what the rich had come out here 
for, of course. Here were houses set in great 
expanses of cultivated lawns and shrubbery, 
with wrought-iron fences or hedges doing the 
work of exclusion. Some were handsome 
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and some merely rich, a few beautiful. But 
Philip had no time to do much comparing. 
He had been told that the hour of the barbe- 
cue was one o’clock, and it was ten minutes 
before one when he dropped off the street- 
car, so the conductor said. 

The house, numbered 57 Cliff Road, was 
large and ugly. It was made of some stone 
which Philip guessed was probably native, 
and its architecture was mixed and illegiti- 
mate. A graveled sweep curved in front of 
the door, and a purplish flowering hedge bor- 
dered that. The veranda was large and deep 
and was covered with a great deal of brown- 
ish reed furniture that looked uncomfortable, 
the chairs too deep and the settees too 
straight of back. It was not the kind of 
house in which he had been expecting to 
find that girl of the night before. 

But there she was, coming down the stairs 
as soon as the maid had admitted and aban- 
doned him. 

“You’re marvelously on time,” she said. 
“T’m so glad you realized that it’s a matter 
of life and death.” 

He had not seen her without a hat before, 
and she was even lovelier than he had 
guessed. Her skin was tan, without a touch 
of make-up, and her ash-blonde hair had 
been taught grace and obedience. She wore 
a sport dress of some pale gray wool stuff, 
without an unnecessary line, and gay little 
French embroidered shoes that did away 
with any effect of demureness. 

“T feel like a bandit,” he told her, ‘“crash- 
ing in on you like this.” 

“More like the Salvation Army. Helping 
those that nobody else will—you know. 
Come and know the uncle before he begins 
to wield a carving knife.” 

Mr. Ranger was in the library where he 
had held conference the night before. He 
was standing beside a cocktail shaker and 
looking slightly impatient as he met Carol’s 
friend. 

She was vague in introduction. 

“Philip Helm, Uncle Dave—friend of 
Stuart Paxton’s at Yale. He’s a stranger 
in town, so we can tell him anything and 
he’ll believe it. All the population propa- 
ganda.” 

“How do you do, sir?” asked Ranger with 
the manner of the nineties. 

He was not aware of ever having seen 
Philip before. But Philip knew him at least 
to the extent of his bootblack tips. This 
was the man who had made the Greek 
unhappy with a nickel. Philip began to 
guess at the reason for the appearance of 
the house and the incongruous niece. 


[* was a good cocktail, which Mr. Ranger 
expected to be fully appreciated. Carol 
sat on the edge of the table and gazed at 
her shoes while her uncle said all the usual 
things about prohibition, praised and de- 
plored his own supply, and Philip made all 
the usual responses. Carol only touched her 
glass to her lips, and that did not surprise 
Philip. Girls like this one rarely drank very 
much. They had trained themselves to be 
just as electric without it. 

Yet in spite of his classification of her 
she remained single, individual. That de- 
tached, slim figure in its sophisticated slip 
of gray was not quite like anyone he had 
ever known. The trappings were all there, 
but there was something else beneath it that 
he puzzled over. They went to the dining- 
room, another clumsily paneled room aimed 
at false dignity, and the dinner appeared 
promptly: Thick soup, roast beef, large 
roasted potatoes, creamed onions. Mr. Ran- 
ger served, and Carol touched her food but 
did not eat it. 

“Not hungry, Carol?” asked her uncle. 
“Do you want a piece that isn’t quite so 
well done?” 

“This is perfect,” said Carol, and continued 
to eat nothing. 

Philip made up for her defections. He 
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was hungry, and this was clean, well-cooked 
food. How long it would be before he 
got another such dinner he could not guess. 
So he made the most of it. - 

“These girls don’t eat anything,” com- 
plained Mr. Ranger. “I don’t know what 
they live on, I’m sure. Not enough to keep 
a bird alive.” 

“Food expects too much attention,” said 
Carol idly; “it deserves to be ignored.” 

. “You’ve never been hungry,” Philip told 
er. 

The eyes of the girl across the table sud- 
denly lifted and met his fairly. 

“Yes,” she answered, “I have. That’s why 
I'm determined not to be again.” 

But after that flash of reality she was 
again only a picture of something that 
didn’t quite exist, exquisitely decorative but 
indifferent to admiration. The conversation 
fell to Philip and Mr. Ranger. 

“Friend of young Paxton’s, my niece says.” 

“T knew him in college. We were in the 
same fraternity.” 

“He’s in France now, isn’t he?” 

“IT don’t know. I haven’t seen him in 
years. Didn’t he marry?—I seem to re- 
member an invitation.” 

“That’s why he’s in France,” Carol re- 
marked epigrammatically. 

“He married one of the Collett girls. Very 
wealthy family. Carol was bridesmaid.” 


O flicker on Carol’s face showed that 
many people had thought she might 
manage to be bride instead of attendant. 

“It’s a pretty rich city, isn’t it?” asked 
Philip. 

“Well, yes—and no.” The older man spoke 
almost cautiously. “There’s money here of 
course. The big old fortunes aren’t used 
up, though the young men seem to be try- 
ing to run through them as fast as they 
can. Their piles were built on lumber and 
iron. Some of them got it out of railroads. 
Those of us who weren’t so lucky saw a 
good many millions rolling up past us. You 
can’t do it any more though—not in this 
part of the country.” 

“Why not?” 

“Tt isn’t here. The big resources are either 
exhausted or tied up. And the industries 
don’t pay any big dividends between the 
wages they’ve got to pay, and their taxes. 
No, the lucky fellows salted it away sixty 
years ago. I wish I’d been one of them. 
You going to locate here?” 

“I’m going’ to work. A friend of mine 
sent me out here to the Crampton factory.” 

“That’s a strong concern. I guess it’s the 
second largest of its kind in the country, 
isn’t it?” 

“So they say.” 

“What end are you going to be in?” 

“ Advertising.” 

The roast beef was carried away, and a 
stiff frozen dessert, heavy with meringue, 
took its place. Carol shook her head at it 
and the men ate alone. 

“These girls wont even eat ice-cream any 
more,” complained Mr. Ranger. “I used to 
think all girls liked ice-cream.” 

“Think of how little it costs to keep me, 
darling!” said Carol lazily. 

Her uncle chuckled. 

“Little!” he said. “That’s good—that’s a 
good one. I tell you, Mr. Helm, for a fact 
I used to run a house and keep a wife on 
what it costs Carol for clothes and pin- 
money.” 

“What pins?” inquired Carol. 

“And at that, she has a way of getting 
in debt.” 

Carol’s thick lashes disentangled them- 
selves as she smiled at her uncle. In that 
moment Philip saw that the old man loved 
her. They were separated by every taste 
and philosophy, by more than a generation, 
and yet Ranger held her very dear. It was 
not remarkable. Carol had smiled just then 
like a rather pathetic child. Philip thought 
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Three simple steps will give your nails this perfect shape 


Do you long 


for lovely ovals, 
perfect half moons? 


Now there is a simple 
way anyone can follow 


wrt a lovely thing a beautiful 
hand is! Slender, graceful . . . 
the nails perfectly shaped, with 
beautiful crescent half moons. 

Such loveliness comes only with 
the proper care of the cuticle. Before 
the nails can be shaped to deep ovals, 
this tiny rim of skin must be freed 
from the nail and the shreds of dead 
cuticle removed. Because frequent 
washing tends to dry and roughen the 
cuticle, you must restore the missing 
oils. Here are the three steps—so easy 
to follow: 

First—Twist a bit of cotton around an 
orange stick and wet with Cutex Cuticle 
Remover. Work around the nail base 
gently. Now every shred of dead cuticle 
can be just wiped away. 

Second—Apply generously the delight- 


ful new Cutex Cuticle Oil, pressing the 
cuticle back gently. This leaves the nails 


almond shaped, with lovely graceful half 
moons. And it keeps the nails from 
getting brittle. 


Third—After the polishing, as a final 
step, smooth the new Cutex Cuticle 
Cream into the cuticle and the whole 
finger, in a gentle downward massage. 
A bit of Cinderella magic this simple 
way seems, so smooth and shapely 
does it leave your nails, so graceful 
your whole hand! Cutex is on sale 
everywhere. Each item is 35c. 


Northam Warren, New York, London, Paris. 





Perfectly shaped nails give the hands 


aristocratic slenderness 


Send coupon and 10c for this new manicure 





I enclose 10c for samples 
of Cuticle Remover, Oil, 

ream, Powder Polish, Or- 
ange Stick, Cotton and 
Emery Board. In Canada, 
address Dept. RR-2, 1101 


Northam Warren, Dept. RR-2, 
114 West 17th St., New York 








St. Alexander St., Montreal. 
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If Planning to Build 
or Buy a Home Write for 
these Useful Books 


“The Story of Brick” —an attractive 
booklet with beautiful illustrations of 
modern homes and chapters on such mat- 
ters as Comparative Costs, Basic Require- 
ments in Building, The Extravagance of 
Cheapness and Kindred subjects. Sent 
free on request. 

“Face Brick Bungalow and Small 
House Plans” embrace 128 designs of 
houses, unusWal and distinctive in » a Sg 
convenient in floor plan and economical 
to build. Four booklets showing 3 to 4- 
room, 5-room, 6-room and 7 to 8-room 
houses. Each 25 cents. Entire set $1.00. 

“The Home of Beauty” contains 50 
two-story, six-room houses, submitted by 
architects in a nation-wide competition. 
Sent for 50 cents. 


“A New House for he Old.” Stop re- 
airing and painting by veneering the old 
oe with Peautifel ace Brick. Book- 
let sent free. 
AMERICAN FACE BRICK ASSOCIATION 
1731 Peoples Life Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


FACE BRICK 


— requires no paint or whitewash 


















Like music? Learn to play a Buescher Saxo- S$ 
phone. Easy. Sweetest music. Only the Bues- 
cher (original American Saxophone) has sim- 
plified keys, perfect tone, easy blowing. 3 les- 
sons given on request with each new Sax. 
teach scales in an hour. Play tunes first week. 
Many join Band orOrchestrain90 days.Make 
teal money. Travel. Work is all play. 6 days 

trial.Easy terms.Send postal forBeautiful Free 
Book. Explains everything. Write Today. 


Buescher Band Instrument Co. 





2198 Buescher Block (17) Elkhart, Ind. Free Book 








| suddenly that was what got under your skin 
| with this girl. 


You were sorry for her, in 
spite of her pose of being spoiled and in- 
dolent. 


HE cigars were excellent and the con- 

versation dragged along, borne mostly 
by Mr. Ranger, who was clearly glad to 
have an intelligent young man before whom 
he might expose his dogmas. Philip took it 
very well without too much deference. And 
after an hour, when Carol said casually that 
her uncle would want to sleep after the 
barbecue and that it was only decent to 
leave him to it, Mr. Ranger shook Philip’s 
hand warmly and wished him every suc- 
cess. 

“Come again—and help me eat my Sunday 
dinner. It’s a relief to find a young man 
who gets up in time to eat one. I always 
say to Carol that she can go where she 
likes all week, eat in her room in this 
newfangled tray fashion—when she isn’t sick, 
you know—but as long as I have a roof, 
the members of my family are going to have 
Sunday dinner together.” 

“Good-by, darling,” said Carol. “You'll 
rest most easily under the sporting section. 
Can I come and talk to you about the na- 
tional debt soon?” 

“Now, Carol, you aren’t running -behind 
again so soon!” 

“Of course not. I just wanted to know 
how to invest my savings.” 

Even the old man laughed at that, and 
Carol took advantage of it to ask him if it 
was all right to take the big car. He hesi- 
tated, and Philip imagined that he always 


' hesitated and made a privilege of his car. 


“Well—if you like—but no speeding.” 

They left Mr. Ranger in the library with 
his newspapers and went through the draw- 
ing-room, which was in front of it. All 
the rooms were alike, with high ceilings and 
electric fixtures which had been showy during 
their first years and now were merely dull 
and obtrusive. The furniture suited the 
rooms. There was nothing which looked 
like this girl, who might have been a bit of 
modern sculpture as she meditated. 

“Where shall we go?” she asked. 

“Tl be happy anywhere.” 

“You were very noble.” 

“T was very hungry.” 

Carol laughed. “Well, let’s drive. There'll 
be a gang out at the Country Club later— 
we can drop in there and see what hap- 
pens.” 

“You want me to stay?” 

“Yes,” she said, and again there came 
that quick dip into the truth beneath the 
surface, “please do.” Relapsing again into 
the monotone, she added: “I'll get a hat.” 


HE left him for ten minutes, and when 

she came back had a hat and entirely 
different clothes, equally slim and negligent, 
all soft tan, with a loose fur at her throat. 
He wanted to tell her how beautiful she was, 
but he didn’t. Something in him kept re- 
peating and repeating that he mustn’t forget 
he was only a down-and-out young man 
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with a small job in sight. This was no 
time to get involved. He was building 
squarely from the bottom, thinking of room- 
rent, not of girls who wore champagne-col- 
ored fox furs and had national clothes debts. 
But in the car it was even harder. She 
took it out, a large open car with a splendid 
motor. 

“There’s a coach in there like a ten-cent 
thermos bottle,” she said, “that my uncle 
bought trying to make a lady out of me. 
I don’t use it much except for funerals. 
But he’s terribly choice of this one. Do you 
drive ?” 

Philip, who could have taken the motor 
apart and put it together again, nodded. 

“All right. Then you drive.” 

She stopped the car in the road and slid 
over so that he could come around and 
take the wheel. He looked at her curi- 
ously. 

“And suppose I’m a rotten driver?” he 
asked. 

“You wont be. Funny about you.” 


UT she did not say what was funny. 

Nor did he disappoint her. It was 
some time since he had handled such a car, 
and for a moment he forgot everything 
else in the sheer joy of the perfect mecha- 
nism. And again the warning came that 
this was all out of place for him. 

“I’m sure you fly too, don’t you?” she 
asked, watching his firm, sure hands. 

“T did,” he said shortly, and she let the 
question rest there. 

They sped along country roads, where the 
bordering trees were fresh with their earliest 
green, and fields were black and open for 
their first planting. She directed his turns 
so that they avoided the suburbs, and came 
at length on a smooth stretch of concrete, 
marking a roadway that twined over the 
hills in plain sight and seemed to have no 
end. 

“There are three hundred miles of this,” 
she said. “It runs right through the State. 
Good road.” 

“How far do you want to go?” 

“At least three hundred miles.” 

“T have to get me a job in the morning.” 

“IT wish I did.” 

“What would you do with a job?” he 
asked, amused. 

“IT don’t know. Get fired, I suppose. Isn’t 
that what you do with jobs?” 

“You see,” he said, slowing down to con- 
versation because between the motor and the 
presence of the girl beside him he felt his 
head going, “you see we don’t talk the same 


language.” 

“Why not? This isn’t the first Rolls you’ve 
driven.” 

“No, it’s not. But it’s probably the last.” 


“From choice?” 

“Why bother about choice? Necessity’s a 
good enough reason.” 

“Tt always is.” 

“What do you know about necessity?” 
he asked. 

“T know all about it.” 

“Debts for new hats—” he said teasingly. 

“No—you’ve got me all wrong.” 

“The kind of necessity I mean,” Philip 
went on, half to remind himself, “has to do 
with getting food, you know—and a place 
to sleep. I hope I’m pulling out of that. 
I’m a fair advertising man, and maybe I'll 
be better as I go along. But in my personal 
lay-out there aren’t any big cars—no great 
houses. A flat and a flivver will be big 
moments for me.” 

“It’s my lay-out too.” 

He looked at her, but she was staring idly 
in front of her, her eyes half misted by that 
tangle of lashes. 

“Don’t kid me—” he protested. 

“I’m not. You've got me all wrong. I’m 
a poor girl. My uncle isn’t rich, and if he 
were, it wouldn’t do me any good. He’s 
told me that. He boards me and clothes 
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me—that’s all, because he kind of likes me. 
Everybody knows it. I’m terribly poor.” 
“You wont be,” said Philip, “for long. 
There must be a million or two men who 
want to marry you out’ of that.” 
“You'd be surprised,” she answered. “It’s 
not a marrying*town in that impulsive way. 
Funny, too. Our rich ones don’t marry 
girls like me, that they’ve seen about a 
lot. They marry the pretty rich ones or 
pick up something off Main Street. Either 


way. Not girls in the crowd who don’t 
suit the family. I wonder about it quite 
a lot.” 


HILIP wondered too. Of course she 
was doubtless exaggerating, and yet he 
knew well enough that girls on the edge of 
a close-knit society did have a hard time, 
no ‘matter how good-looking they were. 
Harriet used to say coldly that girls had to 
be backed either by a fortune or a clever 
parent, or else be unscrupulous enough not 
to need either. And this girl, for all her 
nonchalance, had no trace of vulgarity. It 
might be that she did live by her wits, 
and have a hard time of it. And if the 
old uncle really were putting up a big front 
with a back full of mortgages—well, that 
wasn’t such an exceptional situation either. 
“I don’t think you'll have any trouble 
getting anything you want,” he said tritely. 
“I want,” said Carol impulsively, “to get 
my feet on the ground. That’s all. I’m 
tired of belonging nowhere, taking hand-outs. 


I want to have something that belongs to: 


me, and I don’t care how much it is or how 
small. You see, you’ve had that. I suppose 
you’ve lost it or are out of luck. I’ve never 
had anything to lose.” 

Then, before he could even find an answer 
to that sudden almost passionate outburst, 
she had changed. 

“Curtain on the third act,” she told him. 
“Answer me, and I'll crown you. Turn and 
let’s get back to the Country Club.” 

But he had the key to her now, the 
key to that pity that was beginning to hurt 
him almost personally. He had known al- 
most at once that she was not quite true to 
the type she so deftly imitated. He knew 
more now, especially as he watched her 
an hour later at the Country Club. There 
were a number of men and girls there, 
some who had been going around the course, 
some who had just come for the tea, which 
was, of course, not tea. Philip met them 
all, and they were glad to have him for 
diversion. A new man, a man with a voice 
and manner which marked him as the kind 
of which they always needed more, was 
entirely welcome to the five or six girls, all 
wearing new sport clothes, all talking in 
that same half-hoarse monotone, as if emo- 
tions and events were alike to them. 

“Philip Helm, stopping at the Majestic— 
that’s who he is—Yale, and flew, and every- 
thing,” Carol introduced him; and it was 
impossible to contradict her at the moment, 
to explain that he was not stopping at the 
Majestic. He'd drift for this one night and 
probably never see any one of them again. 
He found himself one of an _ incoherent 
party, which was making plans for its 
straggly diversions as it went along. The 
evening had to be killed somehow. 

The girl they all called Lily attached Philip 
loosely. Botsford was hanging around Carol 
with a half-surly, half-jealous air. 

“I saw Carol crash in on your lonely 
dinner last night,” said Lily. 

“It was great luck for me.” 

“Carol’s terribly amusing, isn’t she?” 

From something in that unaccented com- 
ment, he knew that she did not like Carol. 


HE men liked Carol. She was the cen- 
ter of most of the conversation and 
easily the prettiest of the girls. Yet Philip 
had a feeling that, in spite of the fact that 
she was the focal point of the noise, she 


was lonely and not quite intimate with any- 
one. 

It was Dick Botsford who drove back with 
Carol to Lily Jordan’s house, where they 
had finally decided to have supper. Lily 
protested that they probably couldn’t find 
any food, but Philip saw that was one of 
the verbal simplicities of the very rich as 
they drove through a city estate and stopped 
before a huge house where a butler was on 
duty and there seemed to be plenty of people 
to arrange supper for eleven people. Mrs. 
Jordan looked in tolerantly, an older, more 
artificially blonde duplicate of her daughter. 
Mr. Jordan did not appear. An older 
brother, who looked dissolute and appeared 
from the conversation to have been recently 
a divorce hero, joined them and paid no at- 
tention to anyone but Carol. It was a rich 
party, the kind Philip had forgotten in his 
joltings about on day-coaches. And yet, 
now that he was in the middle of it, how 
easily it all fitted! The trick came back. 

They ate for a long while because for 
many of them it was the first meal of the 
day. Philip had vaguely sorted them out 
now. Except for young Jordan, the men 
were all in business of some kind, sub- 
sidized business no doubt, that could support 
well-to-do young men until they took over 
the management of estates. The girls were 
only silhouettes, except for Carol; and she 
too looked like a silhouette except that for 
the five minutes that they danced together 
when somebody turned on a magnificent 
phonograph, he felt again that curious stir 
of protection and pity. 





“Happy?” she asked lightly as_ they 
danced. 

“Awfully. Are you?” 

“More than I’ve been in ages. Some- 


body’s giving me a good time.” 

She shouldn’t have looked up at him like 
that just then. Music and the sweet scent 
of her hair, the wayward little part on the 
top of it, went to his head. He felt his 
arm grow tight about her. 

“Do you think I could give you anything 
you want?” he asked her. 

“Why not?” she tossed his question back 
with a lift in her voice. 


UST then the music stopped, and he 
drew a long breath. Carol shivered and 
was herself again. 

“Stop that cakewalk, Carol,” said Bots- 
ford. “You make me dizzy.” 

“Well, what shall we do?” 

That was it. Nobody knew how to spend | 
these next two hours. Bridge was dull, | 
dancing no better, except for two or three 
of them. One of the silhouettes had an idea. 

“Let’s go downtown.” 

“Nothing to do down there.” 

“We can find a nickel show or something. 
One of those things you turn a handle and 
look in at a lady in tights. I adore them.” 

“Is the party over, then?” 

“No—let’s go for a ride and meet some- 
where downtown, and you know—sing the 
soldier’s chorus together.” 

“Can't go to the Town Club. All the old 
gentlemen are playing bridge.” 

“Let’s go to the Majestic.” 

She spoke with assurance, and Philip heard 
her in complete dismay. He didn’t have any 
room there, and didn’t mind saying so, ex- 
cept that it would let her down badly before 
this whole crowd. After all, she’d picked 
him up. A dozen thoughts went scrambling 
through his head in one swift half-minute. 
He might get there first and engage a room 
while he was pretending to get the key. 
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the driving—a ponderous person with a 
double chin. 

Kling was beside him, more the ape than 
ever; his dome-like head was heavy and his 
chin dug in his chest. An overlong arm 
was hairy along the seat-back. He turned 
constantly to listen, and his beady eyes were 
bright—too bright! 

Fawkes was undersized. 

Grimshaw was a stoop-shouldered, hun- 
gry-looking, sanctimonious person with hurt 
lamblike eyes and rakish rimless spectacles. 
All the world had it in for him—or so he 
inferred. His undertaker’s manner.stood out 
in sharp contrast to the easy nonchalance 
of the youth who pressed his shoulder. A 
touring-car had been selected instead of the 
limousine. First, they did not want the 
negro a party to their errand. Second, in 
case of necessity the car could be discarded— 
without divulging of its ownership or suffer- 
ing great financial loss. 

The desert world through which they 
were riding was an ocean of scintillating 
gases, bubbling from a sand-floor whose touch 
meant catastrophe. So high was the sky 
that the eye could scarcely pierce it—in- 
finite distance wholly filled with sun. So 
stupendous was its width that no winged 
thing dared venture out across it. Off to 
the left, saw-tooth mountains were steadily 
growing larger, rising like the dorsal fin of 
some startling mammoth fish on the horizon- 
edge. The leated haze held a_ frightful 
loveliness. From infinity to infinity the 
sand-stretch swept, a planet apart, for 
lizards and vipers. 

The track which they followed was a pair 
of deep sandrills—where the steering-gear 
was useless and the car ran itself: Mile after 
mile they rocked along tortuously. The 
novelty of riding with a professional assassin 
had somewhat abated on finding him a more 
or less amiable young fellow with brains. 


E had run away from an orphanage to 
follow the horses, he told them, being 
readily willing to talk about himself. Los- 
ing out as a jockey, he had joined up with 
a circus. Nothing like a circus to teach 
you human nature. Life had not been gen- 
tle, yet morbid introspection was not in his 
temperament. When had he killed his first 
man? In a brawl in a dance-hall back in 
Manhattan. Four sailors set upon him, one 
with a knife. He had left the knife sticking 
in one seaman’s throat and escaped through 
a window with the dance-hall in chaos. 
What had the girl thought about it? Well, 
he hadn’t seen her since. He understood she 
had told the police where her “escort” 
might be found, so he’d ridden the bumpers 
into Chicago. Plenty of good hunting in 
Chicago. A tight corner in a South Side 
saloon, three dead on the floor—and again 
it had been requisite that he move on. St. 
Louis this time. A guy had paid him five 
hundred smackers—to bump off the Missus. 
She wouldn’t divorce him, and his Sugar 
meant trouble. Sort of a messy job, though. 
The wife got suspicious. She made an awful 
squawk. Five hundred barely covered his 
get-away, especially as he had to hurn a 
perfectly good suit and buy a new outfit. 
To New Orleans then. ... . A bull trying 
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to frame him for a job he’d never heard of. 
Too bad the bull left a large family, but no 
law compelled bulls to pursue their vocation. 
Had he really shot the millionaire Morrison 
back in Central Park West? Maybe he had, 
maybe he hadn’t. Anyhow, millionaires 
have no business returning from the theater 
in the middle of the evening. Too much trou- 
ble to plan these upstairs jobs, get special 
keys made, an’ everything. Clean through 
to the Coast, after that. A chance to hi- 
jack, but the risks were too great. Tia Juana 
for a season—a Chilean adventuress who paid 
him five grand for disposing of her husband. 
Inquest called it apoplexy. How had he 
thought of it? Read where a gang had 
tried it in a book. Wanted to see if it 
actually worked. How did he sleep nights? 
Sound as a baby. Conscience? Trouble with 
most thin-skinned folks is that they indulge 
themselves thinking about things. Put ‘em 
out of your head. It’s easy. Wasn’t he fear- 
ful of dying in the Chair? What was the 
difference, dying in the Chair or dying in a 
bed? You had to come to it sometime, any- 
how. And besides, God wasn’t what the 
Salvation Army took Him to be. 


LL the while the endless rocking of the 

car in the sand flanges. On, on, on— 
under a broiling, blistering sky. They 
sighted their destination about half-past two. 
Where the saw-toothed mountains started 
upward in sweeping foothills, a spattering 
of dots was black against the sage. 

“Buildings!” cackled Seba Fawkes. “Cof- 
fin in her glory!” 

Viewed from a distance, few would be- 
lieve that the place was but a shell inhabited 
by one lone man only—a fugitive from Yes- 
teryear with a fortune on his head. The old 
order of things in the West has yielded to 
progress; picturesque landmarks have fast 
disappeared; yet here and there are shrines 
of a past replete with a lore that is now 
become classical—towns that remain the 
same as when they were roaring camps, un- 
changed by the century’s advancement, the 
only mutations wrought by decay. They 
died suddenly while in their prime, forsaken 
ruthlessly by the enterprising citizens who 
promoted them, built them and made them 
famous. They are the ghost cities of the 
West. 

The first impression of the place, lying in 
its elevated, sage-clad valley, was a sense 
of tranquillity. But as the stalkers of human 
flesh came up between the sand-hills, they 
knew it to be reminiscent of the wild West 
of old—stores and saloons with false fronts, 
two-story hotels with full-length balconies, 
shacks. Boarded windows, sagging doors, 
faded signs. 

Two main streets intersected, each running 
out in uncharted desert. Board walks, un- 
even and rotting, offered the visitor precarious 
footing and made him step carefully to avoid 
projecting nails. Telegraph poles towered 
over crumbling structures, none of them erect 
and few having wires. Desert vegetation 
disfigured the “business section,” growing up 
close to buildings and sidewalks. Here and 
there arose a two-story block with pressed- 
tin front—made to resemble rough-hewn 
granite—growing dingy with rust. All win- 
dows were missing, roof timbers were buck- 
ling, rubbish was piled against walls. 

In some of the saloons, bars and mirrors 
were intact, glasses and bottles adorning the 
shelves. But over all the dust of years lay 
thick; cobwebs festooned the corners; silence 
reigned eternal. Lock or bar forbade 
entrance to many structures, but through 
ragged apertures might be seen the last of 
furnishings—scales, safes, desks and chairs. 
On both sides of the side-streets were scores 
of “residences,” all untenanted and turning 


i 


to husks. Some of these shacks were com- 
pletely furnished—the owners had balanced 
the cost of moving their effects against their 
value and decided to leave them. At the 
northern end of the town stood the aban- 
doned bank, where hundreds of miners had 
deposited their earnings when the hills had 
reverberated to the roar of stamp-mills. 


"THEY alighted from their car to find leg- 
muscles stiffened. Knees too were weak, 
but not from their ride. Each man was pro- 
vided with a coil of loose rope. All had guns, 
but not for attack. 

“Better tuck our ropes up under our 
coats,” suggested Fawkes. “We can’t look 
suspicious, or we'll give ourselves away. 
We'll jus’ saunter up through the heart o’ 
the place—like we was tourists lookin’ it 
over. When we get face to face, let Muffett 
hold him up while the rest of us tie him. 
If he puts up a fight—well, Muffett’s to fin- 
ish him. Is it clearly understood?” 

Apparently it was. They strolled out from 
cever in a small perturbed knot. 

The bank was a one-story structure of 
senile yellow brick. A veranda of insect- 
chewed boards ran along the front, with up- 
right posts of a heat-blistered blue. The 
corners of its roof held jig-saw scrollwork 
—gingerbread arabesque—giving the building 
the effect of a huge brick box bedecked with 
blue lace. Most of the windows and doors 
were boarded—lumber cooked to a clean, 
brilliant mauve. 

“He was livin’ here,” contended Fawkes 
doggedly. “I looked in his bedroom an’ saw 
all his things.” 

“We'd better bust in and have it done 
with,” declared Muffett—in a sort of good- 
humored boredom. Of all the party, he 
showed the most poise. But he strolled with 
one hand in the pocket of his coat—the right- 
hand pocket that showed a sharp projection 
where metal prodded fabric. 

“Let’s knock,” suggested Grimshaw. 
seem less suspicious.” 

They mounted the steps of the blue ve- 
randa. The door was ajar. Fawkes peered 
inside. The banking room was dark and 
frightfully hot. It smelled of old mortar, 
brick-dust and bats. When their knockings 
brought no response, they ventured inside. 
A great puddle of lizards disintegrated in a 
wild, streaked scatter at their footfalls on 
the flooring. 

The quarters at the rear showed signs of 
habitation. With Muffett leading, toward 
them they moved. A high, square room had 
glass in its sashes—the only unbroken glass 
in the hamlet. Strips of faded carpet had 
been laid across bare boards. The walls of 
rough pine were mottled and daubed; some 
one had cleaned vivid-hued paint-brushes 
against the space beside one window. Frag- 
ments of pictures from bygone periodicals— 
racing horses, ladies of generous hips in 
flowered hats and tights, one or two litho- 
graphs of long-forgotten pugilists—were yel- 
lowed with age and cracked on the board- 
joints. Windows were warped, casings out 
of plumb. All corners held spiders or non- 
descript rubbish. 


“Tt'll 


N the southeast corner stood a low-hung 

bedstead covered with rough brown 
blankets—and with grotesque Cupids em- 
bracing on its headboard. A bench along 
the south wall held cooking pots, cutlery, 
an assortment of meat tins. In another 
corner stood a ceiling-high cupboard, its 
door sagging open, revealing old clothes. 
Three or four wooden chairs were piled with 
an odd° clutter of empty canteens. A 
dilapidated lamp hung down in the center, 
a great brass lamp with guard like a cymbal, 
suspended on a wire crusted with dead flies. 
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the mind and ages the body so quickly. 


subtle fascinating wit—no wonder 


men adore the brilliant Woman of Today— 


she who calls dullness the unforgivable sin. 


For she has vanquished her ancient enemy 
— the imperfect elimination that dulls 


N a famous European laboratory 
shortly before the World War, a 
new laxative principle was discovered 
which astonished the scientific world. 
In the years that have passed since 
then, Feen-a-mint has swept whole 
carloads of pills and bottles into ob- 
livion—for it refreshes, cleanses, puri- 
fies— without shock. 

A cool, mint-flavored tablet—ap- 
parently just a bit of chewing gum— 
you chew it for two or three minutes 
at bedtime, until the flavor is gone. 
That is all. Yet notice how you feel 
next morning! 

Fresh — buoyant — clear-eyed — the 
deadening poisons of constipation are 
gone. And gone with no violent 
““‘flushing’’ of the system—with no 
injury to the digestion—with none of 
the unpleasant after-effects that or- 
dinary laxatives may have for you. 
This is Feen-a-mint—the originator of 
a new school of laxation and the an- 
swer of modern science to our com- 
monest physical problem. 
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ACH tablet of Feen-a-mint con- 
sists of yellow phenolphthalein 
(the tasteless compound which is the 
“active principle’) combined with a 
delicious mint chewing gum. This makes 
‘een the advantage which experts 
ave long striven for: thorough mixing 
of a laxative with the mouth fluids which 
aid digestion before it reaches the stomach. 
So amazing, indeed, has been the 
success of this new method that a 
whole new school of similar remedies 
has sprung up. The outward sem- 
blance of these tiny white tablets may 


She has found — this modern woman — 


a new scientific way to a splendid vital 
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laboratory control of each step in the 
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A book of importance—free to you 


"THE discoveries of certain specialists in re- 

cent years have revolutionized many views 
on this vital problem of intestinal sluggishness. 
We have prepared a limited edition of a new 
work on constipation, its causes, and its cure. 
A copy is yours “ the asking. Mail the coupon 
today. 


Heattu Propucts Corporation, Dzpt. D-1 
Newark, N. J. 


Please send me your booklet, **85% of America” 
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The pillow on the bed showed the dent of 
a head. 

Muffett walked boldly about the tawdry 
Quarters. But he stopped near the bed’s head 
at something on the wall. Regarding it 
quizzically, the others gathered round him. 

It was a small framed portrait—the 
“cabinet” photograph of a dark-eyed woman: 
A ring of old-fashioned bangs framed her 
forehead; on her neck her hair was drawn 
back to a knot; a white bar-brooch clasped 
her collared waist together; the wabbly 
head of an infant showed from the blanket 
draped over her shoulder with the effect of a 
scarf. Her gaze was downcast. 

The frame, portrait, face, costume, even 
the baby, all these belonged to another age, 
another world. They were poignantly out of 
place in that sordid desert roosting-place; 
they had nothing in common with the fur- 
nace-like aridity, the weird dilapidation, the 
débris, the hills, the sky-girt desolation. 


" ELL, gents,” broke in a deep bass 

voice behind them, “it seems even 
in the desert a man can’t have much pri- 
vacy.” 

They whirled about. 

A man of mighty girth filled the doorway 
behind them,—an overly tall man in bluish 
shirt, unbuttoned vest, crude trousers in 
boots, his neck encircled by a big red ban- 
danna,—dwarfing those quarters by his 
doughty presence in them. 

They glanced sheepishly at one another— 
all excepting Muffett. He leaned one shoulder 
against the window-casing carelessly. 

“We were—we were just lookin’ round,” 
Fawkes chattered weakly. 

“Oh, you were just looking round!” The 
big man advanced toward the foot of the 
bed. The knot shrank toward Muffett like 
a group of frightened rabbits. 

Tait took off a huge brown hat, frayed 
about the brim and soiled around the sweat- 
band. He did not look like an outlaw, a 
killer—no more than did Muffett, who was 
studying him closely. His hair was clean 
white, contrasting sharply with the bronze 
of his temples. His movements were slow; 
his left hand held a corncob. He seemed 
a bit overheated; the bronze was applied 
to his features like rash. He was far more 
the sheriff type than one in hiding on the 
wrong side of the law They noticed 
with relief that his was empty. 
Tait, the great outlaw, was apparently un- 
armed. 

“Well, what was it you wanted to see— 
especially?” 

“You!” declared Muffett. The remaining 
quartet had somewhere lost their voices. The 
gunman took the cigarette stub from thin 
lips. He dropped it to the floor and stepped 
his sole upon it—without glancing down. 

“Well, I’m here, I reckon. Look all you 
want.” 

“You're Tait—an’ our prisoner!” blurted 
Fawkes in perky panic. 

“An’s’posin’ Iam?” The huge face set hard. 

“You gotta come back with us to Los 
Angeles. If you don’t, we'll shoot you.” 

“Shut up!” ordered Muffett at Fawkes’ 
asininities. He turned toward Bartholomew. 
“Don’t try any funny work or I'll get you 
above the nose.” He made a slight move- 
ment inside the pocket. Tait’s eyes saw it. 
Slowly he restored the cob to strong teeth. 

“Then the sooner you get it over with, 
the better, brother. It’ll be murder, how- 
ever. You kin see I’m unarmed.” 

He sat down in a chair with one elbow 
on the footboard. 

“You living here alone?” was Muffett’s 
next query. 

“In a way Iam. In another way I aint.” 
They were eying one another like deadly 
beasts at bay. 
Fawkes’ gaze was glassy. 

“Whatta you mean?” 

“Tt’s a long story, brother—an’ explains 


Yet Tait smoked calmly. 


why I’m up here. Come right down to it, I 
dunno as it’s your business.” 
Capture this huge-bodied Westerner alive? 


‘As well contemplate capturing a mountain! 


“Yeah, maybe it’s not my business. But 
I’m curious. If I’d been in your place, I'd 
have gone to South America—” 

“T been to South America. Got lonesome 
an’ come back.” 

“But why come back here? You might 
know you’d get spotted—in an empty dump 
like this.” 

Tait took the cob from his teeth. 

“My wife’s buried here,” was the steady- 
voiced answer. “You kin see her headstone 
off there by the butte.” 

They all craned their necks to look— 
excepting Muffett. The grave might be there, 
but he knew all the strategies. 

“Well,” he persisted, “and supposin’ she is?” 

“JT wanted to be near her—perhaps buried 
beside her. I’m a sentimental fool, but that’s 
how it is. The place here is home, the only 
one I’ve known. The wife was killed here; 
that’s what set me wanderin’.” 

“Killed here!” 

“By a dirty dog named Rally—because she 
wouldn’t leave me and go with him to 
Mexico.” 

“How did—how did you take that ?” 

“T cut his throat. But a lot of his friends 
couldn’t see things my way. They framed 
me as a killer—so I had to make good.” 

Silence in the room. Only the beetles 
buzzing out in the sun-heat. A _ lizard 
dropped with loud plop to an open paper 
spread on the bench. It scuttled for cover 
with the speed of a bullet. 

“You mean you’ve come back here—are 
livin’ here alone—just to be near the grave 
o’ your wife?” 

“IT was happy here with her. You 
wouldn’t understand.” 

“Ts that her picture, up there on the wall?” 

The man at bay nodded. He restored the 
corncob. 

“What became o’ the kid?” 

“Rally killed ’°em both—with a sawed-off 
shotgun. Some friends o’ mine buried ’em. 
I didn’t have time.” 

“You aiming to stay here—till you kick 
off?” 

“T figgered it out. I aint harmin’ no one. 
Kicked up all the ruckus that’s good for a 
man. I’m ashamed of it now. A lot of it— 
hurts. You know how a man kin be— 
furious somehow at the hand life has dealt 
him. It’s a sort of penance, livin’ here alone. 
And nights—seems at times the old camp is 
alive once more. I don’t believe in ghosts, 
yet somehow they come: the stamp-mills 
roar ag’in I’m livin’ in a little house 
with a new baby son—my own kid—” He 
stopped. His gaze dropped. It was a long, 
long way back to those years. How could 
the present generation realize? 

“How long you been here?” 

“Three years August. Go ahead and try 
to take me—if you think you can do it. 
T’'ll be glad to have it done with—to see the 
boy—and Martha.” 

Something telepathic was coming to Muf- 
fett. His lean face relaxed; he turned toward 
the window and looked off at—a grave. 

“Get him!” cried Fawkes. “This aint no 
time to soften.” 

“Aw, hell!” answered Muffett. 
dirty work yourself.” 


“Do your 


HE silence which followed the shot was 
horrible. 

Fawkes’ mouth dropped open. His tongue 
protruded—not, however, so much as his 
eyeballs. He stood gazing at Tait in hyp- 
notic rigidity, his gun-muzzle wilting toward 
the outlaw’s boots. 

The five-foot broker had somehow as- 
sumed that with the explosion, his victim 
would collapse. They “rolled lifeless to the 
floor” on the stage and in books. Yet Tait 
did not crumple. He rose slowly to his feet. 
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Nor was there any smoke “to clear away.” 
The lethal spitting of a pearl-handled gun 
was followed by Big Tait standing quite 
motionless. His only reaction was a slight 
astonishment. 

The tension was electric. What would 
happen now? 

Queer that Tait spoke first. 

“Well, neighbor, I don’t quite get the 
hang of it. But you’ve got more nerve than 
you look from your size.” 

Fawkes’ murderous rage seeped out of him 
like water. And once more panic seized 
him. Muffett stopped short on his way to 
the door. He seemed more surprised than 
the one by the bed. 

While he stared, the others watched Tait 
in glassy fascination. The outlaw spoke again: 

“T’ve often wondered how it feels to be 
shot. Well—now I—know.” 

Suddenly, however, beneath the big man’s 
bronze, his powerful features grew unnatu- 
rally white. He seemed to chuckle a couple 
of times—a whimsical grimace ending in a 
cough. 

He grasped at the bed. The cob clattered 
down and spilled ashes at his feet. He 
half-turned as he fell. 

The sickened conspirators turned away 
their faces. For the next few minutes they 
listened to sounds. 

“Ah!” breathed Fawkes when the sounds 
at length ceased. 

On the floor lay Bartholomew Tait. 

“Tt wasn’t so hard after all,” went on 
Fawkes. He glanced nervously at Muffett. 
“O’ course I'll make it right with you,” he 
offered, “—jus’ the same as if you’d done it.” 

Muffett answered nothing. He felt for 
cigarettes and drew one forth thoughtfully. 
Lighting it, his keen good eye was brought 
into line with the grave beneath the butte. 

“Let’s get busy,” rattled Fawkes, galvan- 
izing suddenly. He would wash away the 
crime’s horrid flavor by physical practicali- 
ties. “We'll roll him in blankets from off 
this bed. The five of us kin lift him—” 

“Fifty thousand dollars!” gasped Kling. 
He was horribly sick. “It’s not worth it— 
not worth it.” 

“One o’ you had better get the car,” 
Fawkes carried on in a high-pitched voice. 
“Back it close beside the front. steps.” 

Muffett had lighted his fag. “You wont 
need the car,” he spoke up quietly. 


T the gunman’s contradiction they 

rallied from their vertigo. What did 

he mean? Would he prove to be a Judas? 

Fawkes scowled evilly and pushed him- 

self forward. His small, watery eyes locked 

glances with Muffett’s. A test of wills 
ensued. At length he found his voice. 

“O’ course we'll need the car—” 

“I say you wont need the car—not where 
we're gonna take him.” 

“We're takin’ him to Los Angeles—” 

“You’re takin’ him where I tell you to 
take him—and you’re gonna like it!” 

Muffett felt in his right-hand pocket. Four 
alarmed and puzzled financiers found them- 
selves staring into the blue-steel nose of a 
wicked automatic. 

“What’s the—what’s the big idea?” gasped 
Fawkes. 

“I get it now. I didn’t before. You 
don’t care nothin’ about law and order. 
Puttin’ this big boy out of mischief in pro- 
tection of society—that don’t interest any 
of you in the slightest. You're the kind of 
rotten human tripe who’d sell— Why—lI 
even believe you’d double-cross me!” 

“Gawd!” jabbered Fawkes in perspiring 
helplessness. “He’s goin’ to take Tait in for 
himself.” 

“The hell I am! I aint takin’ Tait no- 
where—you four will do the taking. But 
it’s over by the butte, not down to Los 
Angeles. Back up there, Fawkes. Drop 
your gun on the floor. This man was an 
outlaw—maybe he robbed trains, held up 
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F it had not been for the Thirty Years’ War, 
this story could not be told. 
For three hundred years, 
Tauber, or “Old Rothenburg” as it is familiarly 
known today, had peacefully gone about its busi- — 
ness without a care in the world. Story has it 
that the citizens of that old German city, which 
dates back to the fifth century, played games, ate ; 
and drank well, and slept late. 

But one fine October morning in 1631, Rothen- 
burg was rudely awakened from slumber to find 
General Tilly and some 40,000 soldiers storming | 
the gates. This did not worry the Rothenburgers 
seriously, for they prided themselves on being good | 
fighters. Furthermore, was not their city amply 
fortified by a high wall which had successfully pro- 
tected them for more than ten centuries? 

This time they reasoned in vain. After weeks 
of hard fighting, a cannon ball found its way to 
their powder magazine, and the explosion which 
followed blew up a section of the wall, enabling - 
the attackers to break through to victory. 

The victorious General took up quarters in the 
Town Hall, and enraged at their stubborn re- 
sistance, he ordered all the members of the Town 
Council to be hanged. Later, moved by the plead- 
ings of the wives and daughters of the condemned, 
Tilly partly relented, saying he would hang only 
four. 

During the negotiations in the Town Council 
Chamber, the General and his seven aides drank 
from the town’s best wine, which was served to 
them in the official Pokal, or stein, usually re- 
served for distinguished guests. It held four quarts. 
After making the rounds several times, it was again 
refilled and placed before the General. Tilly sud- 
denly became amused at the size of this Pokal, and 
announced that he would spare the lives of all the 
Council members if one of their number could 
empty it in one draught. 

Immediately ex-Burgomaster Nusch stepped up. 
Lifting the full container to his lips, he drank, and 
drank, and drank—until the last drop was gone. 
And so the city was saved. 

Today the siege and capture of Rothenburg, culminating 
in George Nusch’s great draught of wine, are re-enacted each 
year in a pageant called the “Meistertrunk”—the Master Drink. 
Over a thousand descendants of those who participated in 
the original drama are actors in it. 

The Festival of the Meistertrunk is only one of this quaint 
medieval city’s many attractions. Rothenburg is truly the 
“town which Time forgot.” The ancient wall, the Roman 
Bridge, the gabled houses and narrow, winding streets, have 
not changed in over three hundred years. The old Town 
Hall, with its thick-walled dungeons, is perfectly preserved. 

Through travel, it is possible to, journey backward and 
dwell for a time among scenes and surroundings far removed 
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from present day life. There are many corners of the world 
- where, as in this little German city, time has not meant 
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past. Travel is the joyous adventure, which leads not only 
to health and well-being but to a broader understanding of 
the great drama of human endeavor. 
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banks, shot officers who’d have swung him— 
but in fair fight, out in the open, single- 
handed.. Oh, I know all about him. I read 
it in his face. You four wouldn’t have the 
stuff to do what he did. You do your rob- 
bin’ on the right side o’ the law—widows 
and small fry—stenographers, clerks. If he’d 
had his guns, you -wouldn’t have shot him. 
You wouldn’t have dared! So you aren't 
gonna get no ‘rewards’ for nothin’. You'll 
wrap him in his blankets and lug him to 
that butte. There you'll dig him a grave 
beside his lost wife. Never mind what any- 
body does in life: he’s entitled to a grave— 
especially if it’s beside—some one—who 
loved him.” 

“We'll come back an’ dig him up!” 
cackled Fawkes, enraged. 

“Tl bet you wont. Because when the 
job is done, you'll come along with me.” 

“You can’t stop us from comin’ back 
sometime!” 

“Can't I, though?” And Muffett’s face 
was ugly. “When we’re far enough from 
Coffin, we'll see what the desert has to say 
to that.” 

But Fawkes needed force before he would 
obey. He got it savagely. The bullet 
grazed his groin. 

Forty minutes later, equipped with rusted 
implements and bearing a bundled bulk with 
difficulty, the group moved out from the 
bank toward the butte. Five paces behind 
stalked a wiry figure who carried a “gat” 
with sinister inference. 

A queer funeral—that last one in Coffin! 


WO editorial excerpts are of note, pub- 
lished in newspapers widely apart. The 
first, from a recent New York Express 
carried the title: “A Rat Is ExTERMINATED. 
“The execution in Sing Sing last night of 
the notorious Slim Muffett for the murder 
of Josiah Morrison in this city a year ago 
November places permanent punctuation 
after the career of an individual who was a 
savage liability in any civilization. 

“Muffett was bad—irremediably bad. He 
killed cold-bloodedly, deliberately—a _ con- 
scienceless assassin without one redeeming 
trait. A survey of his record leads us to 
wonder whether such characters are pecu- 
liarly insane, or whether some saving spark 
of human kindness was omitted among the 
ingredients that made for their conception. 

“Muffett is dead. A rat is exterminated. 
Only God can judge wherein mankind has 
been at fault—whether it is official ‘murder’ 
to remove from society’s midst a creature 
with all human capacity for altruism yet 
devoid of the slightest sentiment which 
makes for normal human relationships.” 

One week later—to the day—the Los 
Angeles World said editorially: 

“The discovery in the middle,of the Cinna- 
mon Desert the past week of the heat-shriv- 
eled husks of the long-missing Fawkes Finance 
directors, removes much of the odium attached 
to them as bank-wreckers, thieves and crim- 
inal absconders. The presence of the four in 
southern Nevada, according to Wilkins, the 
corporation’s treasurer, indicates that they 
might have gone up there to inspect mine 
properties with the idea of rehabilitating their 
luckless corporation. That they lost their 
way and became crazed by heat was appar- 
ent from their irrational abandonment of 
their motorcar—which, however, has not 
been located. 

“This desert tragedy incidentally empha- 
sizes the risks involved when inexperienced 
persons penetrate into some of our more 
vicious Southwestern deserts without compe- 
tent guides or adequate equipment. 

“That the four Fawkes directors paid for 
their effort at rehabilitation with their lives 
is lamentable. Let us hope that in all 
human charity it will somewhat soften the 
animosity felt toward them by that small 
regiment of petty stockholders who lost the 
savings of years in their hapless operations.” 
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The Smartest Restaurant on the Atlantic~. 
‘“LaFRANCE” 


F you belong to the inner circle of the sophisticates who 

spend their dining life in America making protests—you 

always do your crossings on the France. Here is where you 
meet your friends — satisfied for once, because they're “home 
again”. Here is where you never find a disappointment on thé 
menu, a flaw in the service, or a bore in the smoking room. 


The France is that rare creature, a ship with a personality of 
its own, a soul. The France picks its company automatically — 
by virtue of being what it is, Versailles afloat, something so 
perfect in its traditions, its very decorations, that it discourages 
those who don’t “belong”. . . Six days on the France prepares 
one as nothing else can for a visit to France itself. 


Whichever you elect of the weekly express liners via “the 
longest gangplank in the world”, the FRANCE, PARIS or 
ILE DE FRANCE, for London-via-Plymouth or Paris-via-Le 
Havre, you have chosen what cannot be bettered ... at Le Havre 
de Paris no tenders ... a waiting boat-train ... three hours, Paris. 


drench Line 


in Information from any French Line Agent or Tourist Office, or write direct to 19 State St., New York City " 
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Sail on American 
ships to the 
Mediterranean 


Because of a popular demand for the 

same American travel comforts to the 

Mediterranean that now exist on all Uni- 

ted States Liners to Europe, a regular 

service is being maintained this winter 

from New York to Algiers (12 hour stop- 
’ over privilege), Naples, and Genoa. 


The fast sister ships, S. S. President Roose- 
velt and S. S. President Harding, two of the 
finest in the United States Lines fleet, 
sail from New York on Jan. 18, Feb. 3, 
Feb. 18, and March 5. Return sailings 
from Genoa on Feb. 2, Feb.18, March 4, 
and March 23, with calls at Villefranche, 
the Port for Nice. Rates for first class 
passage, one way, from $253 up. 


(7 EUROPE 


A trip tothe Continent on the famous 
American trans-Atlantic liners is a very 
teal pleasure. In the first place, they are 
fast and unusually steady. American 
standards of luxury and service—the 
highest in the world, and so important 
on shipboard—account for the enviable 
American atmosphere of fun and enjoy- 
ment on these liners. The cuisine is 
particularly fine. The broad, sunny 
decks were made for exercise and recrea- 
tion. The staterooms and social halls, 
libraries, and dining roomsare furnished 
in the best of taste. Music, dancing, 
motion pictures—everything to make 
your life at sea as happy and comfortable 
as in your own American club or hotel. 


To enjoy your trip abroad thoroughly, 
you should select one of these American 
flag liners: S. S. Leviathan, S. S. George 
Washington, S. S. President Roosevelt, S. S. 
President Harding, S. S. Republic, S. S. 
America. 
local hi ent at f 

"oman aeabace booklets, “and 
reservations on the new Mediterranean service 
as well as regular sailings from New York to 
Cobh (Queenstown), Plymouth, Cherbourg, 
Southampton, and Bremen, or write— 


Unite 
States Lines 


45 Broadway 
New York City 











OMAR RIDES ALONE 
(Continued from page 69) 


intense, strident, golden wedge. From the 
minaret of the Mosque of Aberrahman the 
Magnificent, a gleaming circle of torches re- 
plied to the beacon, sending down showers 
of sparks; and throughout the four quarters 
of the town, other torches took up the 
message, puncturing the night. 

The sky grew scarlet and crimson. Reds 
softened to violets as, steadily, the torches 
passed down the streets, with the tramp- 
tramp-tramp of marching feet, the slurring 
thud of the camels’ pads, the clattering of 
horseshoes on cobblestones—and ever and 
ever the bull-like roar of the long-stemmed 
war trumpets, the beating of kettledrums, 
the shrilling and wailing of fifes, the crackle 
of naked weapons, the cries of the Khan’s 
heralds, “Gather in! Gather in!” while the 
men of Moghul-Serai moved toward the 
Gate of the Seven Purple Cranes—the van- 
guard already galloping out into the steppe, 
the desert, that spawned its yellow eternities 
of sand beneath a cold, indifferent moon. 

There were men on foot, the roughs of the 
bazaars, frantic with glee at the thought of 
coming strife and loot, tossing their swords 
high into the air reckless where they dropped, 
then falling into line as the yuzbashis, the 
captains of hundred, gave sharp commands. 
There were horsemen in troops of fifty each, 
riding four abreast, battle-stained pennons 
fluttering vivid brightness of design and 
color above the dazzling glitter of swords 
and tall, tufted lances. There were splendid 
companies of Tartar noblemen upon drome- 
daries, nodding in their lofty, peaked saddles 
to the swaying gait of their animals. 

There were the camp-followers: women, 
some with babies straddling their wobbly 
hips, themselves straddling tiny donkeys that 
were hardly visible under their loads; slaves 
of the commissary department herding flocks 
of sheep and goats; other slaves driv- 
ing lumbering, two-wheeled carts meant to 
hold the heavier loot; tobacco- and fruit- 
sellers spurring their mules up and down 
the long line of the advancing cavalcade and 
doing a thriving trade from saddle to saddle. 

There were the pompous grandees and the 
mingbashis, the captains of thousand, astride 
black stallions. There was the Khan him- 
self, on a white racing-dromedary, his 
pointed beard dyed red with henna, a huge 
carved emerald falling like a drop of green 
fire from his turban. 


USTLE, confusion, late-comers hurry- 
ing up, falling inte line. The squealing 
and rearing of ponies. The grunting and 
kicking of ill-natured camels. The squeak- 
ing of carts. The cracking of rawhide 
whips. The tinkling bells of saddles and reins. 
Finally order brought into chaos; and the 
Khan’s loud cry: “Forward, my children!” 
Again the roar of the trumpets; the hol- 
low, nasal thump of the drums. 

And the army swept on: 

On—the dazzling glitter of tall, tufted 
lances! On—the forest of swords! On— 
the fluttering of the battle flags! . On—to- 
ward the tents of the Altamish Horde! 

On—with the flames of beacon and torches 
flaring higher and higher, changing night into 
ruddy day, glinting on steel with running, 
white high-lights, shimmering with gold and 
silver on keen-edged weapons and armor! 

“On!” peaked the exultant yell of Omar, 
who had joined a troop of horsemen at 
random. 

Allah, he thought, but it was good to be 
alive and young and in love—good to be no 
longer the alien, the outcast, but to ride to 
war, stirrup to stirrup with strong men! 

Ah—and he would return a hero, would 
claim the price of a hero—Nurmahal’s nar- 
row white hand! 

He laughed loudly; and just then the cap- 
tain of the troop happened to trot up. 


He saw Omar. He recognized’ him; and 
at once he swished his whip through the air, 
brought it down on Omar’s face, leaving a 
scarlet welt. Again he raised the whip, 
lashed Omar’s horse across the withers. The 
frightened animal reared, bucked, almost 
unseating him, while others of the troop 
crowded up, asking excitedly : 

“What is the matter?” 

“What has happened?” 

“Behold!” explained the captain. “The 
foreigner—the alien spawn—riding to war. 
By what right?” 

“By what right?” the cry was echoed. 

“Perhaps to spy on us!” 

“To warn the Altamish Horde of our 
coming !” 

“Doubtless !” 

Insults then heaped on Omar’s head, whips 
cutting him mercilessly; and what could he 
do—one against fifty? He wheeled his horse, 
galloped back, amidst the curses and hoot- 
ing laughter of the troopers, back through 
the Gate of the Seven Purple Cranes, back 
through the streets of town. And so, half 
an hour later, he was again at his mother’s 
house; and she did not have to be told 
what had happened—she understood. 

“They did not want you, O my son?” 

“They beat me—with whips, like a 
a And oh,” —his heart throbbed 
noisily at his breast; he tasted the bitter salt 
of despair,—‘“‘what shall I do, little mother ?” 

“You must ride against the Altamish 
Horde.” 

“But—they drove me away, Mother!” 

“You must ride alone—since you cannot 
ride with them! Must fight alone—since you 
cannot fight by their side. Aliens are we— 
hated, despised? Wah,”’—pride stiffened the 
shriveled old woman from head to heel,— 
“were we not, before the black plague wiped 
out our villages, Tartars of the free steppe, 
unsmirched by town reek and town mean- 
ness? Aye, children of kings are we, of an 
ancient race; and there is no woman on 
earth, even the daughter of the Khan so 
haughty with banners, who is good enough 
for my son! Ah,”—her voice broke a little,— 
“ride, Omar! Ride alone! And—oh, my 
grief!—I would rather see you stark in your 
coffin than not see you ride forth tonight!” 

So, within the hour, Omar was once more 
out of the Gate of the Seven Purple 
Cranes. All that night he rode; slept a few 
hours in the early morning; was off again, 
making good time, but keeping at a safe 
distance from the Khan’s army, though oc- 
casionally, he caught a glimpse of the strag- 
gling rearguard. 

He had no plan. Yet strangely, he was 
not discouraged. Strangely, as the core of 
the desert came to him with yellow and 
gray, with a carved aridity, an immense, 
sterile monotony, it seemed to him that he 
was being cleansed of—what had his mother 
called it? Oh, yes—“town reek and town 
meanness.” 

The road was long and bitter. Day and 
night. Day and night. Scanty hours of rest. 
Brackish water. Loneliness. He was weary 
and saddle-sore. But he did not care. There 
was the goal which he must reach—somehow. 

“Help me, O Allah!” was his silent prayer. 
“For Thou knowest as well as I do, that 
here is this girl waiting for me—waiting for 
me with the stretching out of her arms so 
white and generous!” 


OWARD noon of the seventh day, worn 

out with fatigue, Omar lay down in a 
little oasis tucked neat and green and friendly 
into a fold of the desert, where there was the 
murmur of a small, pleasant river, the piping 
of birds, and a clump of willows showering 
golden dust. At once he dozed off. The time 
passed sweetly to the lilt of his dreams. The 
sun stood high and hot. And he slept so 
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soundly that when finally he was awakened 
by the wild song of strife, this same strife 
was already half over; and when he mounted 
his horse and raced into the steppe, he saw 
the Khan’s army already in full retreat. 

For there had been certain cameleers, trad- 
ing between Moghul-Serai and the tents, 
who, kin to the Altamish Horde, had brought 
quick werd to the latter that the Khan had 
called his people to war. Rapidly, by drum- 
signal and smoke-signal, the nomads had 
spread the news far and wide, had gathered 
to themselves the warriors of other tribes, 
had ridden to the east by trails known only 
to them, had circled the Khan’s army, coming 
suddenly out on its flank; and then— 

A blast of hot wind filled with sand grains 
jumping up on the feathery skyline. A whorl 
of mist-cloud rolling on, gaining momentum. 

A grim humming and roaring. 

“A desert storm?” wondered the Khan’s 
troopers; and a few moments later they 
knew, as the nomads’ shrill battle cry 
spanned the distance. 

“V'ellah! Y’ellah!” 

Came the attack. The men of Moghul- 
Serai, taken by surprise, had no time to rally, 
to marshal a counter-charge, while the 
nomads, who would have been smashed in 
orderly battle, had here for ally and backer 
the desert itself, the dust and heat and thirst 
of the desert. They rode through the sol- 
diers’ ranks with the swish of steel, the rasp 
of bamboo lances, the thud of war-clubs. 
Here and there they galloped, like a scarlet 
whirlwind of destruction, blazing a path of 
death; and already, from far, the carrion- 
vultures began to wheel and dip to the feast- 
to-be. 

“Y’ellah! Y’ellah!” peaked the savage cry, 
as the salt smell of new blood brought a 
shiver to wind and sand, as the choked 
breath of dying men hissed at teeth and nose. 

“V’ellah! Y’ellah!”—triumphantly, as.panic 
struck the Khan’s troopers, as they rode 
helter-skelter in frenzied retreat—and the 
Khan himself a prisoner, faced by Yar Tug- 
luk, the chief of the Altamish Horde, who 
bowed to him mockingly and said: 

“Crafty, are you? Wah! So is the polecat 
crafty—till he meets the fox. Strong, are 
you? Wak! So is the tiger strong—till he 
meets the buffalo.” 

He spoke to a captured Tartar nobleman: 

“Return to Moghul-Serai.. Tell the paunchy 
merchants there that the Khan’s ransom will 
be seven hundred thousand Persian gold- 
pieces—to be paid ere the end of the month.” 

“There is not that much money in all 
High Tartary!” interrupted the other. 

“To be paid before the end of the month,” 
repeated Yar Tugluk. “Or else it will be your 
master’s body ignobly buried in the same 
grave with a mangy pig—much to the pig’s 
disgust.” 


O presently Omar, who had found safety 
behind a high-drifted sand dune, saw the 
nomads trot back into the west toward their 
tents not far away, driving on their prisoners, 
among them the Khan, with knotted flails; 
saw on the eastern horizon the Khan’s 
troopers, pursued by a few hundred tribes- 
men who cut down stragglers, gallop madly 
away—panic-stricken, vanquished, disgraced. 
Momentarily Omar exulted. A just and 
bloody reckoning, it seemed to him. Always 
these people had despised him and his mother. 
With whips they had slashed him when he 
had tried to ride to war by their side. And 
now—by the Prophet !—where was their stiff- 
necked pride? 

“Hai! hai!” his laughter rose shrilly ; broke 
off as he remembered Nurmahal, waiting for 
that grand deed of his which should be round 
and round the world in a rumor of wind. 

What deed, he wondered; and suddenly 
the idea came to him: 

“Suppose I rescue the Khan—I alone, 
matching my wits against the might of the 
Altamish Horde? Could there be finer deed ?” 
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“Most decidedly not!” he answered his 
own question. “But how am I going to do it ?” 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

“I shall cross this swamp when I get 
there,” he said to himself. “For have I not 
a shrewd head topping my two shoulders? 
Nor am I boasting—but praising Allah who 
gave me this same shrewd head. Aye, it is 
all Allah’s will! Allah’s will that lengthened 
the eagle’s wing and shortened the pigeon’s so 
that the eagle may have food! Allah’s will, 
too, that sharpened my brain so that some 
day I may have my heart’s desire!” 

And he followed the nomads’ trail until, 
in the full of evening, the desert changed to 
dense undergrowth, gradually melting into a 
forest that stretched to the rim of a broad, 
deeply cleft valley. Here the tribesmen had 
their chief village by the side of a river that 
stormed through the gorges of the northern 
mountains and gave green life to fields and 
orchards, fat herbage to goats and cattle. 

Omar dismounted and hobbled his horse. 
Flat on his stomach, hidden in a clump of 
bushes, he watched. Hundreds of brown 
felt tents stippled the great oasis, looking like 
huge mushrooms in the glow of the dying 
sun that plopped into the valley as a stone 
drops into a pool. In the center was a very 
large dome-shaped tent of striped silk — 
doubtless the abode of Yar Tugluk, the chief. 


HERE was not much life stirring in the 

village. The warriors, weary with battle, 
had gone to sleep. A few women were still 
about, bragging to each other of their lords’ 
prowess. Presently they too sought their 
tents, and only a few sentinels were left, 
pacing up and down. Nor very eagerly. For 
there was peace with the neighboring tribes 
—had they not galloped away with their 
fair share of loot and captured slaves and a 
promise of, later on, their part of the Khan’s 
ransom? And it would be a long time before 
the lances and swords of Moghul-Serai would 
pour again across the desert to take toll. 

So they yawned. Some squatted on the 
ground in a half-doze. And there was no 
sound except the lapping of the river that 
ran on with no patience for anything but the 
way before it, and a munching and crunch- 
ing as here and there a bullock moved about 
chewing the sappy grass. 

It was seeing the stray bullocks which gave 
a plan to Omar. 

He could not guess which of the many 
tents housed the Khan. On the other hand, 
here was Yar Tugluk’s silken tent, and there 
were the bullocks. And while the sleepy 
sentinels would jump to arms quickly enough 
if they saw a stranger cross the village, none 
would bother about a bullock in a land 
where cattle were as thick as sparrows, 
ambling about at will. Nor would the sharp- 
est eyes, in the moon’s indifferent light, see 
an agile lad hanging on to a bullock’s shaggy 
belly, his left hand buried in the pelt of the 
wabbly hump, his right guiding the animal 
toward Yar Tugluk’s tent with pricking dag- 
ger point. 

For that is what Omar was doing. Warily, 
noiselessly, using the shelter of trees and 
rocks, he had descended into the valley, 
had coaxed a bullock to come to him with 
the promise of a fistful of grass, and was 
now clinging to its nether side. 

His long body tortured into a grotesque 
angle, and now and then bumping painfully 
against sharp stones, he hung on precariously, 
while the bullock lashed out right and left, 
lowering its head, snorting, stamping, danc- 
ing about in its efforts to shake off the 
strange burden. The sentinels paid no atten- 
tion. What harm was there in a bullock, 
mad with spring fever? And at last it settled 
into a resigned, bovine trot, and obeying the 
pricking dagger, reached a garden, dense with 
trees, that surrounded Yar Tugluk’s tent. 

Here Omar dropped to the ground and 
crept through the grass up to the tent-flap, 
while the bullock ran away. With the ut- 
most caution Omar raised the flap an inch 
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or two. Inside, it was dark. So he raised 
the flap a little higher; the moon rays 
stabbed in; and Omar saw Yar Tugluk 
asleep on his couch. 

The man was groaning in his sleep, partly, 
without a doubt, due to a third generous 
helping of excessively fat mutton stewed 
with garlic and honey, partly due to a cause 
less physical. For—to quote his thoughts ad- 
dressed to himself earlier in the evening—he 
was in the uncomfortable quandary of a man 
who has a firm grip on a wildcat’s tail, 
swinging the snarling animal round and 
round his head, and safe enough as long as 
he continues holding on and swinging. But, 
sooner or later he would have to let go. 
And—what would the wildcat do then? 

It was the Khan who was the wildcat. 

At first it had seemed excellent business to 
hold him for ransom. Seven hundred thou- 
sand Persian gold-pieces! Splendid! 

But presently, this ransom would be paid; 
the Khan would return to Moghul-Serai; 
and then, as in the case of the wildcat, 
what was going to happen? 

A simple defeat, the loss of a few camels 
and slaves, the Khan might have overlooked, 
preferring it to the expenses of a new cam- 
paign. But being made a prisoner himself 
was a gross insult which Chengiz Ali could 
never forgive. Besides, there was the enor- 
mous ransom which the merchants of 
Moghul-Serai would have to contribute. 
They would want it back, with interest—in- 
terest in gold, interest in blood. They too 
were Tartars. So, presently, a month from 
now, or a year, the Khan would ride again 
with the crackle of steel and the bray of 
the war-trumpets. This time his troopers 
would proceed more warily, would not run 
into a trap; and the Altamish Horde would 
go down beneath the crimson wind of the 
scimitars. 

Oh, yes—thought Yar Tugluk over his 
third helping of mutton stew—he had been 
too greedy. He should have been satisfied 
with his plenty of victory and loot—should 
then, with a magnificent gesture, have let 
the Khan go back to his own people. 

He might still do it, might set the Khan 
free this very night. But it would seem 
like fear—which, indeed, it was. He would 
lose face throughout the desert. Also, how 
was he going to explain to the other tribes? 
They were eager to get their part of the 
ransom. Roaming at the far, far edge of the 
steppe, they did not share his fear of the 
Khan’s revenge. They would accuse him 
of treachery, would combine against him and 
sweep over the lands of the Altamish Horde 
with torch and rope. 

Decidedly, Yar Tugluk was in a predica- 
ment. He could not hold on forever to the 
wildcat’s tail. Nor could he let go. And so 
he had pondered and pondered, had found no 
way out—had finally sought the consolation 
of a couple of black opium pellets and 
dropped off into uneasy slumber. 


MAR, looking in, saw that the man was 

alone, though from in back of a curtain, 
that divided the tent into two apartments, 
came a rustle of silken garments, a pattering 
of bare heels. The zenana, the women’s 
quarter, behind that curtain, he thought... . . 
And he said to himself that there would be 
an old nurse about, with sharp ears and 
shrill, lusty tongue to give alarm. 

He would have to risk it, would have te 
be quick and keen. Here was his one chance, 
and he would not be cheated out of it, out 
of his heart’s desire, because an old woman, 
thin of sleep, was rummaging about in search 
of water-pipe and charcoal and Latakia 
tobacco spiced with musk-grains. 

Still higher he raised the flap, was across 
the room in a couple of leaps, had his left 
hand at Yar Tugluk’s throat, while his right 
touched the man’s breast with threat of steel. 

The other awakened with a start. His 
cry for help died in a choked gurgle as he 
heard Omar’s whispered warning: 
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“Be careful of your tongue! For the 
tongue is the enemy of the neck—and here 
is this dagger of mine as eager for blood as a 
young flea!” 

Years earlier, before he had rejoined his 
tribe and become chief, Yar Tugluk had 
made a profitable if dishonest living in vari- 
ous towns of High Tartary by strength 
blended to stealth; and he was convinced 
that this stranger, who had come out of the 
night, belonged to the same ancient un- 
hallowed guild. 

So, in a low voice, he said: “I understand.” 

“Good! And now, so that we may talk 
more at our ease, call to the woman who 
is moving about the zenana and tell her you 
are speaking with a friend—she must not 
interrupt us.” 

“But—” 

“Do as you are told!” Omar’s steel pressed 
more closely. “Or it will be a thrust—and 
then a shade speeding toward the glories 
of Paradise—a stout, splendidly bearded 
shade, if spirits are at all like mortal clay!” 

“Very well,” sighed the other. Aloud he 
cried: “Ayesha! O Ayesha!” 

From behind the curtain bare feet pattered 
nearer; a woman’s voice answered: 

“You want me, O my master?” 

“You do not want her—not at all!” came 
Omar’s rapid, sibilant suggestion; and 
obediently the chief called out: 

“Stay where you are, Ayesha. Tell the 
other women. Let nobody disturb us. For 
I am talking to a friend on” —with a 
laugh, since he was not without grim Tartar 
humor,—“on matters of life and death.” 

“Listen is obey!” replied Ayesha, while 
Yar Tugluk turned to Omar: 

“How much?” 

“I do not want money.” 

“Eh ?”—incredulously. 

“T want a life.” 

“Revenge! I understand—and approve. 
Somebody stronger than you insulted you. 
Tell me who—and I shall give orders to 
the executioners to—” 

“No!” interrupted Omar. “I do not want 
a life—to take.” 

“What then?” 

“A life—to save!” 

“Whose ?” 

“The Khan’s!” 

“You fought in his army? You are of 
Moghul-Serai ?” 

“Neither the one nor the other. I am a 
Tartar of the free steppe—vassal to none.” 

“Then why—” 

“Because of gray eyes! Because of red 
lips! Because of white arms! Because of 
the Khan’s daughter!” 

And Omar blurted out the whole tale of 
his life, his love; and Yar Tugluk laughed. 
Here, he thought, was a way of letting go 
of the wildcat’s tail—without either danger 
to his body or loss of face. 

“Excellent!” he said. “Excellent—by the 
honor of my beard! I like you, O son of 
Adam, though you came to me out of the 
night, with steel in your fist!” 

“Ts it a bargain—your life for the Khan’s?” 

“How can it be else but a bargain—with 
your cursed dagger so tight to my heart?” 

“You will let us go free—the Khan and 
me, tomorrow morning? You will give us 
camels, food, water? You swear it?” 

“I give oath—by Allah and the Prophet! 
May I eat dirt if I lie!” Again Yar Tugluk 
laughed. “I like you, O son of Adam,” he 
repeated. “And now, if you will take away 
vour dagger, I shall tell the women to pre- 
pare us a hearty breakfast.” 


ND so, early the next morning, Yar 
Tugluk rode out a ways into the steppe 
by the side of Omar and Khan Chengiz Ali. 
Then, as if moved by the same simultaneous 
instinct, Yar Tugluk and the Khan wheeled 
their animals and trotted off a short distance. 
They stopped. Their eyes met, contended 
—like a duel between two evenly skilled 
fencers, handling evenly tempered blades. 
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Tartar staring at Tartar. Wolf staring at 
gray-wolf. 

“Last night,” began the Khan, “you gave 
an oath to Omar—” 

“An oath which I kept. 
you freedom?” 

“Yet an oath which you might have broken, 
unless—” 

“Unless—” 

“Unless it had been more profitable for 
you not to break it!” 

“Indeed, O Khan!” 

“And the reason—” 

“The matter of a wildcat held by the 
tail!” Yar Tugluk explained, and added: 
“Speaking about profit—mutual profit—” 

“Yours and mine?” 

“Yes. If, a few weeks from now,. your 
troopers should come again with brave ban- 
ners and swords, they will find the Altamish 
Horde ready to ride by their side—” 

“Against ?” 

Yar Tugluk pointed. 

“There is loot in the farther steppe,” he 
replied. “And once my father told me it is 
better to breakfast upon your enemies— 
though once they may have been your friends 
—than to have your enemies dine upon you.” 

“Your father was a clever man.” 

“Very. More clever than young Omar.” 
Yar Tugluk laughed. “He believed me—so 
innocently—last night when I gave oath.” 

“He will learn.” 

“Who will teach him?” 

“Life—and my little daughter.” 

“She is shrewd ?” 

“Blood of my blood she is—and bone of 


Did I not give 
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my bone.” And the Khan trotted up to 
Omar and spoke to him: “We must ride hard 
and fast. For there is my small daughter 
waiting for you.” 

Waiting for him indeed with the stretch- 
ing out of her arms so white and generous. 


SPLENDIDLY robed—for was he not go- 
ing to be the Khan’s son-in-law ?—he 
came to her a week later. 

“Whom do you love?” she asked. 

“Whom do you think I love?” 

“T am thinking,” replied Nurmahal, “that 
it is a girl who has my height and color. I 
am thinking that she will be shy and forward 
in turns as you are forward and shy—” 

Omar took her in his arms. 

“Here,” he exclaimed, “is the price of a 
hero! Did I not tell you I would do such 
a grand deed that it will be round and round 
the cold world in a rumor of wind?” 

“Glory to your deed, by all means!” re- 
plied Nurmahal. 

And then—for if she was pretty, she was 
also clever; and she had no thought of 
having a husband who would boast too 
much, and half an hour earlier, her father 
had whispered a word or two in her ear— 
she added: 

“And a bit of glory, too, to the bullock 
who carried you so patiently—and to Yar 
Tugluk who kept his oath so faithfully!” 

“Why should he not have kept his oath?” 
demanded Omar, astonished. 

“Indeed—why shouldn’t he?” echoed Nur- 
mahal—and the smile that curled her young 
lips was wise and ancient. 





LOUNGE 


WIDOWS 


(Continued from page 85) 


in the world to talk about anyone, but my 
dear, what that poor girl puts up with! I 
don’t mean Fred isn’t sweet.” She flashed 
a glance at Mr. Foley which said: “All men 
—you—are charming.” 

He waited more patiently for her to return 
to the game than he would have for 
a less fair lady. The fourth player was the 
Foleys’ young son, about seventeen; he 
didn’t really count. 

Sherry leaned a little toward Mrs. Foley. 
“I wouldn’t have it repeated,” she almost 
whispered, “but I wouldn’t be surprised if 
that marriage didn’t last. They’re just in- 
compatible, my dear, that’s all.” 

“No,” breathed Mrs. Foley hopefully. 
Poor soul, the only excitement left her nowa- 
days was from fortune-tellers and bridge. 
Even her son never gave her any worry. 

“Just you mark my words..... 
what was bid? Oh, is it my lead?” 

The group, crowned by the red-head, sud- 
denly broke with a scurry to the elevators. 
Sherry took a trick complacently. But in 
five minutes the girl was back in the lounge 
again, a sea-colored wrap flung over her 
young shoulders and Dr. Hunter beside her. 
The two went gayly out to the porte 
cochére, where tall Peter, the door-man, 
could be seen obediently whistling for a cab. 

“You do look really ill, my dear. What 
is it? Can I do anything?” Mrs. Foley 
laid down her hand. Her husband lighted a 
cigar. He had noticed nothing. Sherry regained 
her control with a nervous little laugh. 

“T’m quite all right. My heart, you 
know. Dr. Hunter tells me it needs jogging 
up, at least—” 

“He seems quite attracted to that new girl, 
doesn’t he?” Mrs. Foley remarked and tried 
not to look too interestedly at Sherry. 

“Why, really I hadn’t noticed. A brazen 
little person, isn’t she? Leila tells me she 
works!” 

“So I’ve heard. But she’s always in the 
lounge at four. I guess she does some of 
her writing, or whatever it is, right here in 
the hotel.” 

Mr. Foley regarded his cigar. “Good- 
looking,” he contributed. 


Sherry’s eyes became very blue. “Oh, do 
you think so? Oh, I just love a man who 
always has something nice to say about 
everyone the way you have, dear Mr. Foley. 
Now just take this case for example: you're 
the very first person around here to say 
anything about that girl except that she’s 
terribly common.” 

Mrs. Foley eyed her husband with 
triumph. “There, Tom!” she said. He 
subsided. Sherry rose. 

“I think if you dear people will excuse 
me, I'll go on up. I feel far from well. I 
simply go on my nerves, you know. If I’ve 
lost anything, just let me know. Good 
night, a 


HERRY had breakfast and luncheon in her 
rooms next day. At two she was tack- 

ing fresh rosebuds on a wave of indigo chif- 
fon. She put the wave about her shoulders, 
powdered her soft cheeks to what she fancied 
was an interesting paleness, only touched her 
lips with rouge, and at exactly ten minutes 
before four went to the telephone. 

“Connect me with Dr. Hunter, please. 
, Hello? Oh, Doctor, is this you? 
This is Sherry—Sherry! Yes, Doctor. I’m 
feeling miserable. .... No, I don’t know 
what it is. I hate to be a bother, but could 
you drop in for a minute? I’ve fought off 
sending for you all day..... Oh, you'll 
be right here? I’m so glad. Thanks so.” 

The chaise longue heaped with pillows, a 
vicuna throw, which had always seemed ex- 
travagant until this moment when it came 
into its own over her knees, drawn shades— 
these made.the picture when Hunter came in. 

He was, after all, quite young; and older 
men than he have been fooled by such a 
combination. Men, indeed, never reach an 
age when they see anything but that which 
a woman wants them to see. Dr. Hunter 
saw a frail little white person in her soft 
nest; there was.an aura of Joneliness and 
patience and sweetness about the small figure. 
He thought that all women in hotels must 
be unhappy, having a thoroughly masculine 
idea that all of them must long for a home 
to keep busy in. 
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“Well, now, what seems to be the trou- 
ble?” he demanded cheerfully. 

“IT don’t know. It was so nice of you to 
come. I—TI think it’s my heart. A physi- 
cian in Philadelphia told me once long ago 
I must be careful. I get these spells of—of 
weakness—when nothing seems to matter—” 

“Oh, I don’t imagine it’s anything very 
Appetite gone off?” 

She took the suggestion eagerly, con- 
veniently forgetting her recent noontide 
_Sweetbreads. “Oh, yes indeed. I can’t bear 
t6 touch a thing.” An inspiration came to 
Sher. “Only coffee. It seems that coffee is 
| the only thing that keeps me going.” 

“Not drinking too much, are you?” 

“Tt’s all I seem to care for,” she evaded. 
How much coffee was too much? “You 
know how one gets,” she added, running her 
ringed fingers over her short hair with a 
pretty gesture. 


was fully half an hour later that he 
took his departure. Sherry watched him 
go, her eyes flying to the clock. Four- 
thirty! And he had said plainly he had 
other calls to make immediately. No time 
for lingering down in the lounge with any 
red-head today! She kicked away the 
vicuna and got complacently to her feet. 

And he had promised to look in the 
next afternoon at the same time. 

It was dull staying up in the apartment, 
but she didn’t dare venture down. “I 
wonder how much he makes,” she con- 
sidered. “He seems to have a splendid prac- 
tice. I shouldn’t be surprised if he’d be 
a very fashionable doctor some day.” She 
remembered a Dr. Blake down at Palm 
Beach who had the lovely suite in her hotel 
last winter, and what beautiful gowns his 
wife wore. “Well, why not?” she asked her- 
self intensely. “Why not?” 

It struck her suddenly that her alimony 
would cease upon a second marriage. It 
was an unpleasant recollection. It was nice 
to have one’s own money, to live as one 
liked without having to be bothered with a 
man or his whims. “They’re so selfish,” 
Sherry said aloud, wondering if Ned Sheri- 
dan couldn’t be made somehow to keep on 
with the alimony—if he didn’t know, for 
instance, that she was married again. But 
there would be something missing if he 
didn’t know. After all, she had given the 
best two years of her life to him! By her 
own form of reasoning they entitled her to 
getting even with him. She would adore 
letting him know she was married again, 
that another man had found her desirable. 
A hot little flush mounted Sherry’s pretty 
face as she remembered what Sheridan had 
said those last nights, so full of reproach, so 
crowded with recrimination. “And that 
stenographer that’s his wife now,” she 
thought angrily, “she wont stand that cheap 
flat they’re living in long!” And _ she 
smoothed her silken slip at last with the 
satisfaction of a silky Angora smoothing her- 
self after rich cream. 

Dr. Hunter came again next day according 
to promise and found little Mrs. Sheridan 
even weaker. He was a young man trying 
to get along, believing his profession called 
for sympathy as well as cures, and while he 
called his research to his aid and decided 
that by the book there was nothing really 
wrong with this small woman on her pil- 
lowed chaise-longue, he figured there just 
might be! He wouldn’t be a very creditable 
doctor, he told himself, if he didn’t try to 
put his finger on the wrong. 

The symbolical finger became strictly ma- 
terial as he took her pulse, her white wrist 
lax, thougk she chattered the whole time 
and disturbed his count immensely. He 
didn’t like to admit he couldn’t take a pulse. 
So he placed the wrist back on her satin 
lap and looked wise. With time, Dr. Hun- 
ter’s very good bedside manner would bring 
him all the success even Sherry could wish. 


She was elated when he took his departure 
at a quarter before five. “And I’m sure he 
only went then because of other calls,” she 
considered with aplomb, nibbling a candied 
fruit. Her eyes sought the mirror. Like 
all attractive women, she usually saw there 
just what she wanted to see. In the act 
of eating the golden and sugary bit of pine- 
apple a new thought struck her. “It would 
be a real chance to reduce,” she decided. “I 
could absolutely fast and probably take off 
ten pounds easily, and besides fasting would 
make me look pale and wan. I'll do it— 
after I eat this.” 

She awakened the next morning hor- 
ribly hungry. Wasn’t that always the way? 
But since she had always prided herself on 
her will-power, it was quite fifteen minutes 
before she convinced herself it would be 
better not to begin fasting on an empty 
stomach. So she ordered toast instead of 
the crescents she adored, and had exactly the 
same satisfaction from this sacrifice as total 
abstinence would have given, and consider- 
ably more comfort. How surprised dear 
Leila would be to find her much thinner— 
yes, and how surprised dear Leila would be 
at other things too! “Always rubbing it 
into me about having a husband!” she 
thought with a toss of her head. 


T four she was waiting; but Hunter did 

not come. She waited twenty tortured 
minutes, pacing her small apartment, listen- 
ing, reaching a peak of disappointment at 
last that sent her to the telephone. 

“Connect me with Dr. Hunter. ... . Oh, 
Doctor, is this you? Well, I’ve just had— 
had the most fearful fainting spell. I’m so 
frightened. I: don’t know—” 

“Tl be right there.” He was, barely 
giving her time to scurry to her pillows. 

She did look strangely tired. How could 
he know that her own company nearly bored 
her to death? Never in her life had she 
been so solely alone for so long a time. He 
was irritated with himself for not having 
carried off the case to some definite conclu- 
sion. He would have been far happier, as 
a rising M. D., if he had been able to 
diagnose, say, typhoid, the first day, and 
had nurses and germs safely in evidence by 
this time. 
the advice of an old medic: “When you 
can’t find out what ails a woman, prescribe 
a change.” He stood over Sherry now, a 
little disturbed by the scent from her hair, 
his handsome young face stern and interested. 

“T think,” he said at last, “you need a 
change. You're nervous and tired, and a 
change of scene will set you up.” 

Sherry was in a quandary: tell him she 
couldn’t afford it and get his pity, or keep 
up her front of carefully planned luxury? 
She wondered fleetingly if it would make 
any difference to him if he knew she had 
nothing but her alimony. But she put the 
thought instantly aside, being too thoroughly 
an egoist not to believe herself worth more 
than money toany man. His voice broke in: 

“Tll go down and have this prescription 
filled. It’s a little tonic.” 

He was gone. She lay quite still for some 
minutes. His hurry, his harassed look must 
mean—something, must mean he had felt her 
“appeal.” Oh, she knew men and knew she 
could read the signs! Her mind traveled 
down a glowing path: new clothes, little 
trips like Leila’s, the surprise of everyone at 
the Lakecrest. Rooms on the lake side! 
“For I'll make it perfectly clear from the 
beginning that we'll keep on living here. 
I'll show him how it’s best for his profes- 
sion. It’s the only way for successful mar- 
riages nowadays. A woman can put her 
whole time on being charming.” Pleasant 
dreams of petted, pampered hours came 
over her. And over and above everything 


_ hung the satisfaction of having Ned Sheri- 


dan know. The word love and its meaning 
never came to her at all. 


In desperation he remembered - 
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“Helen spilled a whole kettleful of scald- 
ing water over her little brother, right on 
his face and chest! I spread Unguentine 
on thickly. The child stopped crying. The 
scalds were healed without a single scar.” 


Rely on Vaguentios. Just as hos- 
pitals do. This famous dressing 
soothes a burnimmediately. Wards 
off dangerous infection. The wound 
is quickly, completely healed. 

For cuts, scratches and bruises, 
too. At your druggist’s—50c. The 
Norwich Pharmacal Co., Norwich, 
New York. 


UNGUENTINE 
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The Norwich Pharmaca! Co., Dept. R-14 
Norwich, N. Y. 

Please send me trial tube of sa | ad and booklet, 
**What To Do,” by M. W. Stofer, M. D. 
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This Home-Mixed Cough /7 
Syrup Is Wonderful f 


re quick relief of any ordinary cough, 






ef ed at bh 

xed at home with plain sugar syrup,a 
bottle of Pinex makes a whole piat—a fami 
ly supply—of pure, wholesome cough syr- 
up, the best that money could buy, for 

ults or children. No trouble to mix— 
poten tells how. Makes a big difference 

our drug bills. 

astes good—children take it willing- 
ly. Nothing better for coughs, colds 
hoarseness, etc. Used by millions of 
people for over 20 years. 

Insist on genuine Pinex , 65c, at all 
druggists. Money promptly refunded 
if you are not glad you tried it, 
o., Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
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Old Hands 
Belie You 
Youth 






ANDS! They are constantly evident and continually 
telling intimate facts about their owners. 

Do your hands tell the truth about your age? Or 
are they older—red, rough and wrinkled by too much work 
and too little care, falsifying the youthful appearance that is 
your right? 

Proper care will keep your hands young and lovely in spite 
of work. Just a two-minute, eney application of a new, de- 
lightful preparation, “THINC”* Hand Cream, (formerly 
Thurston's Hand Cream) made specifically for the purpose, will 
remove all the ugly work traces and make them again soft, 
white and beautiful! 

“THINC™ Hand Cream can be bought at selected high- 
class drug and department stores for $1.00. You must be 
satisfied or your money will be refunded. Buy your first jar 
today and try it! 

*Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 


Thurston-Helme, Inc., Dept. R-2, 
41 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


DEnclosed find $1.00 for full sized jar of “THINC” 
Hand Cream. 


OSend a full sized $1.00 jar C. O. D. 
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“*f hear you. I can hear 
now as well as anybody. 
‘How?” With the 
MORLEY PHONE. I've 
apair in my ears now, but they 
are invisible. I would not know 
I had them in, myself, only 
that I hear all right. The 
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is to the ears what glasses are to the 
eyes. Invisible, comfortable, weightless and harmless. 
Anyone can adjust it.** one hundred thousand sold. 
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A next day she planned to help young 
Hunter up to his question. She decided 
to have tea brought in at five, a cozy, inti- 
mate note. She worked frantically on an 
old chiffon evening wrap that just a little 
changing would metamorphose into a neg- 
ligée. And to make sure of his coming, she 
telephoned down to him at a quarter before 
four and asked him to hurry. 

She turned charming lighted eyes to him, 
expectancy giving her assurance, though she 
found time to be just a little put out at his 
obtuseness. She would have to change all 
that; a man must understand her woman’s 
moods. She would train him to greater ease 
in situations. And he oughtn’t to wear those 
collars. With a little proprietory sense she 
saw him differently than ever before. She 
would get him to be more careful of his 
appearance, though he had a distinction in 
his negligence. 

“T’ve been thinking of what you said about 
my going away,” she began softly. “I don’t 
think I could bear to go away—just now.” 
She waited. She said something else and 
waited. It struck her after a time she was 
continually saying things and waiting. ... . 
He was gone! Somehow, despite her soft- 
ness and waiting, he was gone. She rose 
to her feet feeling a trifle foolish. 

The room was desolate, the hustle of 
motors screaming their excitement from the 
street below. She watched them for a mo- 
ment, hardly seeing. A car at the curb in 
front of the Lakecrest arrested her. It was 
an open roadster, Dr. Hunter’s roadster, and 
the red-haired girl was in it. Sherry recog- 
nized her on the instant the Doctor himself 
hurried out of the hotel and climbed in 
beside her; she saw him say a few words, 
saw the girl’s lips, velvet and red as rasp- 
berries, part in laughter that held a sure 
companionship. Then they sped away. 
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So while she had been boring herself in 
her rooms, the red-head had been making 
his calls with him! 

She was wild at being beaten, more furious 
because the red-haired girl had known the 
wiser method. She tore off the evening- 
wrap-negligée in defeated hate. A knock 
sounded at the parlor door. It was the boy 
with the tea. “Leave it,” she directed, eying 
those nice little iced cakes hungrily.... . 

“Are you here?” She turned at the new 
voice. It was Leila’s. 

“My dear!” Sherry kissed her friend. 
“Well, when did you get back?” 

“Just now. Oh, are you having a party?” 

“Oh, no. I thought I’d phone down for 
—for Mrs. Foley. I’ve missed you fright- 
fully, my dear. Sit down. Tell me all 
you’ve been doing.” 

“I’ve left Fred,” Leila announced flatly. 

“You’ve left—” 

“Yes, I have. I wont put up with his 
hounding on that let’s-get-a-house thing an- 
other day. And I’ve had a miserable time 
in New York. Would he go anywhere at 
night? Oh, no. Too tired! Oh, Sherry. 
I couldn’t do anything but think how happy 
and—and free you are! I want to live just 
the way you do.” 

Sherry looked around her rooms; how 
sweet they were, and how she loved them 
suddenly since some one envied her in them. 
Leila was hurrying on: “I’ve given the best 
five years of my life to Fred Page. Any 
judge in the State would see that I get a 
good stiff alimony after I get my divorce.” 

Sherry poured the tea and dropped one, 
two, three lumps of sugar into her cup 
thoughtfully. “I think you’ll be much hap- 
pier,” she said at last. “Men!” she added 
scornfully. “They’re just a selfish bother. 
Look at me! I wouldn’t marry the best 
man on earth.” 





HOT TODDY 
(Continued from page 75) 


without paying any attention to where they 
go, when they come home, or who they 
go out with. I guess the Lukes wish they 
hadn’t let their girl Eth.l run so free. If 
they’d paid a little closer attention to where 
she was at and who she was with, they 
wouldn’t ’a’ had to take her to N’ York in 
such a hurry.” 

Mrs. Todd broke in: 

“Why, Ethel Luke hasn’t left town, nor 
her people either.” 

“Of course they have—what makes you 
think they haven’t?” 

“ »”» 


Mrs. Todd caught herself. She was un- 
like Mrs. Wildey in every way. It was her 
opposite passion to keep her neighbors from 
knowing any of her family secrets. She 
was about to give as proof that Ethel Luke 
had not left town, Louise’s statement that 
she went over every day to see her. Some- 
thing checked Mrs. Todd—a flash of real- 
ization that she herself had not seen Ethel, 
that Ethel had never come over to return 
any of Louise’s visits, and that her only 
authority was what Louise said. 

What if Louise had been lying to her? 

So, instead of giving Louise as her author- 
ity for denying the story of Ethel’s eastern 
journey, she said: 

“Why, I didn’t see anything in the paper 
about the Lukes’ going away.” 

“Indeed, and you didn’t. They didn’t 
want it known. And you needn’t expect 
them back for—let me see, well, say, six 
months.” 

“Good heavens, you don’t mean—” 

“Yes, I do. I had it from my own daugh- 
ter, Mabel. And that’s why I had such a 
fight with Mabel. I tell you I wouldn’t 
trust one of my girls out of my sight with 
any of these young scamps of today. Mabel 
has had one of ’em, Harry Floyd, hanging 








around her all the time. I wouldn’t trust 
him as far as you could sling a bull by the 
tail. When he called I always used to sit 
in the same room with them, or the next 
one anyways. I always say that if a man 
has anything to say to a girl that he don’t 
want her mother to hear, he’d best not 
say it. When he took her to a movie, I 
always went along. 

“And I made him go home, too, ever’ 
night at ten o’clock. Late enough, I say. 
None of your three A. M. home-comings 
in my family! Well, in spite of as close 
as I watched her, Mabel got out with him 
yes’'day—told me she was going to a meet- 
ing of her high-school sorority. She had 
me fooled, but I was watching for her when 
she come home. 

“And what d’you suppose? She come 
home in a roadster, four of ’em, two girls 
and two fellows packed in like sardines. I 
gave ’em a piece of my mind, I tell you. 

“Where’s Louise? Not home yet? No? 
Well, it’s none of my business, but seems 
to me you’re taking an awful risk letting 
her ride round in that sporty car all by 
herself so much.” 

Mrs. Todd was about to cry out that 
Louise did not ride around in any car at 
all, but a new terror gripped her heart. She 
was thinking so hard that when Mrs. Wildey 
said, “Well, I must be going,” she let her 
out of the house without once asking her 
not to hurry. 

She hated Mrs. Wildey for poisoning her 
mind with suspicions of Louise, but she ad- 
mitted that the woman had a certain 
abominable wisdom. She resolved to ac- 
cuse Louise of her duplicity the moment 
she came home. 

But Louise did not come home until 
after the father of the family strolled in, 
and, as luck would have it, the oldest 
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son Gilman and his new wife dropped in 
for dinner. Louise arrived as they were 
all sitting down, and it seemed so pleasant 
to have the family table full again that 
her mother forbore to spoil the reunion with 
a quarrel. 

The next morning would be time enough. 


HE next morning she waited for her 

husband to leave before she lit into 
Louise. And he looked up from his paper 
to say: 

“Well, what do you think of this? Says 
here that our neighbors have had a sur- 
prise. Seems that Mabel Wildey and young 
Harry Floyd have eloped, leaving a note 
that they had run off to Nevaddy to get 
married. Parents notified the police, but 
they couldn’t locate ’em to stop ’em as they 
went in a motor. The prospective bride- 
groom is only eighteen, but a man can get 
married in Nevaddy without parents’ con- 
sent at eighteen. Says here: ‘The pros- 
pective bride is only fifteen but looks older, 
and can prob’ly deceive th’ authorities.’ 
Well, what do you know about that?” 

Louise laughed cynically and spoke the 
very thoughts that were demolishing her 
mother’s plans: 

“Tt just goes to show what parental 
discipline can do. Poor Mabel’s fool of 
a mother was always spying on her and 
always humiliating her by asking her to 
account for every moment of her time. 

“Gosh, that would drive any girl nuts. 
No wonder she ran off! She was as good 
as driven out into the snow. But, my 
gardener! To be driven to marrying a mutt 
like Harry Floyd! He was the only fella 
that would stand for Mrs. Wildey’s butt- 
ing in. And now he’s bolted with the gal. 
Poor Mabel!” 

While her parents exchanged glances of 
horror across the table, their supersophis- 
ticated child read them a lesson of further 
terror: “It just goes to show how important 
parents are. Children ought to have the 
rght to divorce their parents if they don’t 
behave. 

“Gee, I’m glad I’ve got you two. You 
have your faults, fond parents, but you 
don’t insist on knowing everything; you do 
let us breathe without measuring the air. 
And so none of your flock is married yet, 
except Gilman. Which is something, isn’t 
it—what? Well, I'll tell the world it’s a 
whole lot.” 

They stared at her, aghast at everything. 
Her flattery was far from reassuring. Her 
father folded his paper and went to his 
office as a refuge from the appalling prob- 
lems of the home. Her mother had no 
such escape. 

But she did not dare accuse her child 
quite yet of deceiving her about Ethel 
Luke. Before she knew it, Louise was off 
to school. She did not come back at all 
that afternoon. 


RS. TODD went marketing and kept 
her eyes open. Suddenly she saw a 
car approaching with Louise at the wheel. 
She was alone, but her languid pose was 
alarmingly sultry. She looked about as Cleo- 
patra would have looked if she had driven 
a car. She managed to combine the expert 
management of the steering gear with the 
effect of reclining on a divan and waiting for 
Mark Antony or one of the Cesars to call. 
Mrs. Todd was so afraid of being seen 
and compelled to play the Mrs. Wildey 
in her own home that she backed into an 
open cigar-shop until Louise had passed. 
While she was thinking what a terrible 
pass the world had come to when coward- 
ly parents had to hide from their sinful 
children, a voice behind her startled her 
into turning. A man at a counter, smiling 
outrageously, was saying: 
“Cigarettes, lady? Have you tried these 
new ones with the long Russian holders?” 


“No,” she gasped. 

“You'd ought to. They’re all the rage.” 

And she bought a box because she was 
afraid to leave without buying something. 
She hoped she would not be found dead 
with them in her hitherto respectable reti- 
cule. She tried to drop them into the 
gutter, but somebody was always looking. 
She let them fall carelessly by a shop-win- 
dow and some horrible man picked them 
up and handed them to her, giving his 
hat a yank and grinning: 

“You dropped these, lady.” 

She had to take them and thank him and 
carry them home. 


FORGETTING all about the cigarettes 
in her wrist-bag, Mrs. Todd sank down 
on her back porch to take a heavy weight 
off her feet, and try to shift the heavy 
weight off her mind. 

She heard a step, her son’s step. Clifford 
was in one of the noble moods that her 
children assumed when they discussed each 
other. He flopped into a chair and said: 

“Mamma, I hate to do this, but I think 
it’s my dooty to tell you that Louise is in 
need of bein’ brought up with a good sharp 
turn. That girl’s runnin’ wild, Mamma— 
simply wild! She’s goin’ to disgrace us 
all and ruin herself, you mark my word, if 
something isn’t done and done mighty quick. 

“The boys all call her Hot Toddy. She’s 
a necker and a flask-flasher and—lI tell 
you it hurts a fellow to have his sister 
actin’ like a regular— Why, do you know 
she spends half her time gaddin’ up and 
down the streets in Ethel Luke’s car? 

“Ethel Luke gave her the key when she 
was whisked off to New York. It wouldn’t 
be so bad if Louise ever took another girl 
along, though most of ’em are as bad as— 
Gosh, what’s got into girls? 

“But she rides up and down, pikin’ off 
the men, flirtin—gee! Why, she rides up 
and down like a—well, I can’t say it, 
but you know who used to walk up and 
down. Well, they don’t walk any more. 
They’re street-riders now. And if you don’t 
take a good strong hold on Louise—well, 
don’t say I didn’t warn you.” 

The mother-instinct that made Mrs. Todd 
defend her children from the world and 
from their father, made her defend them 
from each other. So she said: 

“Supposing all you say is true, what 
would you advise?” 

“Lock her up! Beat her! Make her stay 
home. That’s where woman’s place is, aint 
it?” 

The boy’s advice had a certain old wisdom 
in it. She must put Louise under restraint. 
She would go out at once and find her. 

But her troubled eyes glancing through 
the palm-fronds and over the orange trees, 
caught sight of Mrs. Wildey’s home. There 
was a model home—a model of what not 
to do! 

The upshot of several miles of rocking- 
chair travel was a decision to have a 
serious, frank “heart-to-heart” with Louise 
when she came home that night. 

But she did not come home that night. 


OUISE had spent the morning in high- 

school, and had done very well in 
her classes in spite of the fact that the 
sorrowful man in the lavender car kept 
driving through her brain, round and round 
as if her little skull were a speedway. 

She had eaten her lunch on the green- 
sward along with fifty other girls, and no 
end of boys. She had gone in for her last 
class in plain trigonometry, and had got 
by fairly well. 

As soon as she was free, she had hurried 
to Ethel Luke’s house for the car. She 
caught a glimpse of the Man in the Car. 
He seemed to be looking for some one— 
doubtless for her—but he did not see her. 

Up and down, up and down the town, 
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Now you Can hay. 


HFAVEWLY Eyes 


just a deft flick, a brush of the plume 
and voila/...never have your eyes 
seemed so large, expressive and 
utterly intriguing. 

That is the superb gift of Winx—the 
lash dressing now the vogue among 
those beautiful women who are always 
surrounded by a bevy of admirers. 
Applied in a twinkling and as easily 
removed, Winx lash dressing bestows 
divine loveliness on the eyes by fram- 
ing them in a soft, shadowy fringe 
of luxuriant lashes. Obtainable at all 
good stores. The price is 75c. 

Ross Company, 243 W. 17th St., New York 


WIN 


Lavishes Beauty Without 
the Slightest Hint of Artificiality 
































Young 
men wanted 


Interesting, vigorous outdoor work in a growing or- 
ganization where merit wins advancement. Good 
starti: wages. Permanent positions and a real 
future for men who make good. Our present field 
force of Davey Tree Surgeons cannot meet the in- 
creasing demand. So we are selecting now, to enter 
our employ, a few sturdy, clean young men, thor- 
ough ericans, single, between 20 and 30 years 
old, free to travel, industrious, with good practical 
Se caplilclien tauak So extol shane oft persoaul 
qa ion to serve in place 
interview. The Davey Tree Expert » Inc, 
864 Federal Bidg., Kent, Ohio. 
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she promenaded the car, no longer casting 
the hook of her gaze into the stream for 
casual fish, but definitely searching for the 
one man, for Mr. Great Adventure. 

She cut her old friends dead. She did not 
resent the brazenest stares of the handsomest 
motorists, for she did not see them. She 
looked her old flame, Charley Scudder, right 
in the eye, and did not recognize him. 

She did not chance to see her mother star- 
ing at her and backing into the cigar-shop. 

The elusiveness of the lavender car drove 
her frantic. She ran fast, hoping to over- 
take it; she ran slow, hoping to be over- 
taken. She was in a kind of frenzy, deeply 
convinced that fate was calling to her. 

At last she grew so jaded from disap- 
pointment that when her mirror showed 
her a motorcyclist in pursuit, she tried to 
outrun him, lest she be too late to the 
unknown rendezvous. When the officer 
scudded alongside her and ordered her to 
drop anchor, she was so infuriated that she 
abused him for not knowing his business. 

“T guess I got to give you a little ticket, 
lady,” said the officer, and he wrote down 
the number of her car and other necessary 
data from the card on the dashboard. When 
he asked for her name, she answered, “Miss 
Ethel Luke.” 

When he had finished with her, she for- 
got his admonitions, and struck out at 
such a rate that he followed her, stopped 


her again, and gave her another summons. 


She laughed coldly: 

“Make out a dozen of them while you’re 
at it, for I have important- business, and 
I wish you wouldn’t detain me again. You 
might amuse yourself looking for a few 
gunmen, instead of annoying a harmless 
taxpayer.” 

He scratched his head helplessly, and 
decided to let her go her way. Somebody 
else could stop her hereafter. He was tired 
of her. 

Finally, as she was patrolling a busy 
street for the dozenth time, she saw the 
lavender car parked at the curb in front 
of a telegraph office. She jammed on her 
brakes so sharply that a machine follow- 
ing nearly knocked off the tail-light of 
Ethel’s car, the next car banged into that, 
and so on back for six successive collisions. 

Louise did not even feel the shock or 
hear the uproar in the rear. She let the 
drivers disentangle their machines as best 
they could, while she sat and watched. 


HILE she waited, she avoided the 

eyes of friends of hers whom she 

saw coming along the street. One or two 

stopped for a chat, but she gave them 

absent-minded treatment and they passed on. 

She had no such luck with Oscar Jones 

—known as “Oskiewowwow!” He had 

nothing to do, and was looking for some 
one to help him do it. 

“Hello, sister. What’s the big news?” 

“Nothing, Oskie, not a d. t.” 

“Would you mind taking me for a ride 
in your little taxi? I’ve got the fare—a 
pint of the really real.” 

“On your way, barkeeper. 
heard about the prohibition law 
passed ?” 

“Did they? Well, they’ve got a fine day 


Hadn’t you 
being 


for it. Come on, take us for a ride!” 
“Not today, boy. I’m waiting for a 
friend.” 


“Oh, have you one? That’s news! By 
the way, what thinkest thou of the little 
lilac-colored car forninst you?” 

“It’s a dream.” 

“Do you know the owner?” 

“No, do you?” 

“He’s my eldest son. He’s richer than 
cream—been in South America for years, 
but now he lives down in dear little old 
Death Valley. Like to meet him? Oh, Mr. 
Biggs!” 

Louise felt as old-fashioned as the vapors. 

















It will tell you how you can Amazing B and 
easily learn to play beavtifully right in your 
home and in your spare time. 


The Open Door to Popularity 
Music will open wide the doors of social suc- 
cess—make you the center of popularity every- 
where, You will be surprised and delighted to 
find how easily you can learn with the famous 
National Academy Method. 200,000 successful 
students. Low cost, easy terms. 
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HELP WANTED 


MAKE $120 weekly. No experience necessary. Take 
orders for Camden Suits—tailored to measure, $28.75. 
Extra pants free. Pure wool fabrics, wonderful tailoring. 
Your profit $4.50 in advance. Satisfaction guaranteed 
or money back. Spring Outfit Free. Send for it 


today! 
Camden Clothes, Inc., 
Dept. B-14, 317 S. Market, Chicago. 
AMAZING Scientific Discovery offers you $15 a day 
sure. No-Frost keeps auto windshields, show windows, 
mirrors, eyeglasses, etc., absolutely clear of rain, sleet, 
snow, frost, mist and steam. Quickly demonstrated. Mo- 
torists, bus drivers, motormen, storekeepers, hi . 
restaurants, housewives buy on sight: Pocket package— 
large profits—tremendous field. Write for Special Intro- 
ductory Offer. No-Frost Co., 1698 Monmouth, Cincin- 
nati, O 
STEAMSHIP Positions—Men—Women. Good pay, See 
the world Free. Experience unnecessary. Send self 
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Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
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For the first. time she knew what swooning 
was like. For the gorgeous, bronzed mys- 
tery man was coming out of the telegraph 
office, and in response to Oscar’s beckoning 
forefinger, was actually approaching her. 

Was that her heart shaking the car—or 
the engine shaking -her heart? 

He was speaking—in the most thrilling 
tones! 

“Hello, Oscar, how’s your father?” 

“The old man’s fairly pert for his age, 
nearly forty-five, but ‘still able to take his 
gruel. By the way, here is one of your 
most fervent admirers, dying to meet you. 
Miss Louise Todd, Mr. Alfred Biggs—Mr. 
Alfred Biggs, Miss Louise Todd. He is 
known as Alkali Al, and she is known as 
Hot Toddy. Well, toodle-oo. I’m over 
the hills to the poorhouse.” 


OTHING could have driven him away 

but the fiend’s delight of leaving two 
intensely nervous people to simmer in their 
own embarrassment. 

Mr. Biggs was a rolling stone who had 
gathered a fair amount of moss and rolled 
it off again. After a number of years in 
South America, he had accumulated enough 
money to gamble heavily in rumors of new 
mines in the deserts of California. He 
saved out enough for a certain amount of 
dissipation and as much personal splendor 
as the limits of modern fashion permit. 
He loved color, and what he could not 
put into his clothes he put in his car 
and its appointments. He had the cow- 
boy’s ability to adorn hardships with gew- 
gaws. 

Little Louise Todd struck him as a gaudy 
little thing. In South America the respect- 
able young ladies were just beginning to 
break away from the duennas; the rest 
were frankly bad. He had not been in 
North America long enough to learn that 
the very nicest girls of the very best fam- 
ilies wear the minimum of clothes and the 
maximum of paint. Their vice is only 
skin deep. 

Louise had caught his eye the day before. 
He might have attempted to strike up an 
acquaintance but he had an appointment 
with a broker at the beach club. The tang 
of Louise’s cigarette-smoke, her free-and- 
easy management of her car, her unabashed 
solitariness, gave him an idea of her that 
would not have flattered her. She was at 
the age when everything was poetry, ballad 
poetry of adventure and romance. Lacking 
all ignorance, she was still both protected 
and endangered by a kind of innocence. 
Old as she was in learning of a sort, she 
was only a trusting maiden after all. 

It was his last afternoon in town, before 
he drove his lavender car out into the 
desert, and he hankered dismally for a 
while with a girl. This little Hot Toddy 
looked willing. 

He startled her by saying: 

“I certainly admire to meet you, Miss 
Toddy. I don’t suppose you got time for 
a cup of tea out at that beach club where 
I turned in yesterday when I had to part 
company with you.” 


O he remembered! 

this overwhelmed Louise so that she 
could say nothing more than the none 
too brilliant: “Oh, I don’t know.” 

“Well, I'd certainly admire to have a 
cup of tea. with you out at that beach club.” 

She smiled. 

He smiled. He had nice teeth. He was 
never without his toothbrush. He waited. 
She waited. Something told the poor little 
fool that this was her golden chance. Ad- 
venture beckoned. She faltered: 

“Shall I. meet you there?” 

“Seems kind of foolish to go in separate 
cars. You couldn’t go in mine, could you?” 

“Well, of course I could, But I’d have 
to put this one up.” 
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artistic talent you have. Test your 
natural sense of design, proportion, 
color, perspective, etc., with our simple 
scientific Art Ability Questionnaire: 
Learn if your talent 2 worth develop- 
ing. You will be frankly told what 
your score is. 
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Course contains lessons by leading artists, 
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practical work. 
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By all means get this free test—send now for 
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This 
Dress” 
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Dont neglecta Cold 


Just Rub 
Away Danger 
Serious illness often 
starts with a cold. 
Ward off your colds 
with Musterole (it 
may prevent pneu- 
monia). Don’t take 
chances. At the first 
warning sign, rub eet 
Musterole on the \ 
chest and throat. It _- 
tingles, penetrates and draws out soreness. 
Musterole, is a counter-irritant that helps 
to break up a cold. For prompt relief from 
chest cold, croup and bronchitis, tonsilitis, 
in joints and chilblains rub on Musterole. 
Keep a jar handy. 

To Mothers: Musterole is also made in 
milder form for babies and small chil- 
dren. Ask for Children’s Musterole. 
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An Old Recipe 


to Darken Hair 


Almost everyone knows that Sage Tea 
and Sulphur, properly compounded, brings 
back the natural color and lustre to the hair 
when faded, streaked or gray. Years ago 
the only way to get this mixture was to 
make it at home, which is mussy and 
troublesome. 

Nowadays we simply ask at any drug 
store for “Wyeth’s Sage and Sulphur Com- 
pound.” You will get a large bottle of this 
old-time recipe papers by the addition of 
other ingredients, for only 75 cents. Every- 
body uses this ” ration now, because no 
one can possibly tell that you darkened your 
hair, as it does it so naturally and evenly. 
You dampen a sponge or soft brush with it 
and draw this through your hair, taking 
one small strand at a time; by morning the 
gray hair disappears, and after another ap- 

lication or two, your hair becomes beauti- 
ully dark, thick’ and glossy and you look 
years younger. 











“Fine and dandy! ‘You run her to the 
garage, and I'll follow along and then—” 

She hesitated. Still, he must be all right, 
or she wouldn’t have been introduced to 
him, by Oscar Jones. He knew Oscar’s father. 
That made it all right. People who knew 
fathers must be all right. 
_ “All right !” 

“Whoopee!” said Mr. Biggs, and turned 
to his car, waited till she had set forth 
and trailed her to Ethel’s home where she 
ran the car in, stopped the engine, locked the 
door, and went out to the lavender car. 

She staggered under the excitement of it. 
It was as thrilling as going over Niagara 
Falls. On the way to the ocean she made 
him talk about. South America. It was 
marvelous to hear him mention places that 
she had studied in her geography. He had 
been in the pampas. Think of it! She was 
riding with a man who knew pampases! 

He thought she was a bit of an idiot. 
But he expected that. Bad gals were usual- 
ly pretty stupid at conversation, mere kids 
in the head. But she was pretty, and 
easy to get along with. She swore like 
a little comic-opera pirate, and smoked 
cigarettes serially, lighting one from an- 
other. That put him still more at ease. 

At the club, when he asked her if she 
would have tea, she said: 

“If I must.” 

“IT got something better,” he said. So 
they ordered ginger ale and he spiked it 
well. She did not wink, but said: 

“Velvety—mmm! Tastes like before the 
war.” 

He told her about the mines he was 
going out to see in the mountains across 
the desert. 

“How beautiful it must be,” she sighed, 
“the sunsets and all!” 

“Some sunsets, I'll say. 
’em together.” 

“Wouldn’t it?” 

“IT got to start out there tomorrow. I 
hate to go alone.” 

“Poor boy!” 


Be nice to see 


LOOK of woe clouded her face at 

the thought of such adventure denied 
to her for no reason except her own coward- 
ice. But what was there to be afraid 
of? He was a nice man. She could take 
care of herself. 

Suppose Juliet had not been nice to 
Romeo. Suppose when he climbed into 
her garden, she had called the police. Sup- 
pose she had been afraid to go to the 
preacher and get married secretly. She 
would have saved her life probably, but 
she would have missed her beautiful death. 
Being very young, Louise thought often of 
death as a lovely thing, and longed far 
more for a poetic demise than for a prosaic 
existence. 

The sea there, the great ocean—inland 
people might travel for days to see it. But 
she had been brought up on it. 

The desert for her. The huge dry 
stretches, the brown, brown sage, the choco- 
late-colored mountains. A camp-fire with the 
smoke going straight up in the still air. 

While she was musing upon the poesy of 
landscape and the impersonal presence of 
a fine frank comrade, Biggs was yearning 
for her with just as much poetry, only of 
another sort.. Like a gambler who holds 


a pair of deuces in his hand and merely . 


bets for the befting’s sake, he pushed for- 
ward a white chip: 

“I'd love to show you the desert. It’s 
mighty pretty, evenings.” 

She startled him by seeing him, and rais- 
ing him. 

“The dawns must be wonderful, too— 
the sunrises and all.” 

He saw her and doubled her. 

“I wish I could see ’em with you.” 

She did not’ drop out: 

“I wish I could see them with you.” 
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“Well, whyn’t you come along?” 

“I haven’t been asked.” 

Of course, she wouldn’t have gone for 
worlds. But it thrilled her just to think of 
what might happen if she could have gone. 

Her heart began to buck as if she had 
stepped on the accelerator without taking 
off the brake. Biggs was not altogether 
calm as he murmured: 

“Well, now I ask you.” 


HE smiled. It was so easy and so im- 

possible. She felt exactly as a boy 
feels who sees a circus leaving town, feels 
= elephants pulling him after them irresist- 
ibly. 

The same spirit that drives young lads 
to make a sudden plunge under a freight- 
car and wrap themselves about the rods 
when they hear the engine whistle for the 
start, quickened her pulses now. She was 
young, and adventure was dragging at her. 

She saw this man and herself plunging 
across the gray wastes of alkali, panting 
with the heat, wondering if the water in 
the radiator would boil over, wondering if 
the spinning wheels would leap out of the 
soft sand or grind deeper. She saw herself 
at the wheel and him gripping the spokes 
with his great hands, and trying to lift the 
car free by his sheer strength. She saw 
him and herself squat before a fire in the 
cool dusk. She heard the bacon sizzle in 
the skillet, and the eggs plop. She was 
sniffing the spout of the old coffee-pot to 
see if it were ready. Her nostrils tingled 
with bacon incense and coffee aroma. He 
lighted a pipe. She rolled a cigarette with 
one hand—just to show him that she could. 

It was impossible, but playing with the 
thought was permissible. She had only to 
say yes, and the adventure was hers. She 
would have to say, “No, thank you!” and 
go back and sit by Mamma, sewing, and 
Papa reading the paper, and work out her 
lessons for tomorrow. What a rotten world 
it was! 

Just to hear herself say it, she said: 

“All right! Let’s go tomorrow!” 

It was he that felt faint. It was he that 
said: “What about your clothes?” 

She heard herself saying: 

“I could sneak ’em out of the house, or 
—get new ones at—at—” 

“At Bakersfield. Sure! T'll buy 
you a whole trowseau.” 

“And we could—what do they say— 
bivouac in the desert tomorrow night?” 

“Surest thing you know.” 

He tossed off the last of his glass to steady 
his nerves. He had never met one of 
these modern girls who never stops for 
clothes or trunks or chaperons, or scruples 
or timidities or anything. 

She was certainly a surpriser. And he 
did not know the half of it yet. 

He could not bear to wait till tomorrow 
to be alone with her, so he ventured: 

“Just to kind of break ourselves in, how’d 
you like to have dinner with me tonight 
in the open somewhere? We could buy 
some delicatessen stuff and some eggs and 
coffee and bacon and—what d’you say to 
a little dinner outdoors tonight? Looks 
like a moon, at that.” 

This adventure at least she could grant 
herself. She consented. 


RS. TODD began to worry when 

Louise was late to dinner. She kept 
imagining the most ghastly things as she 
ate mechanically. Her husband kept tell- 
ing her not to worry. But how could a 
mother keep from worrying? Even if 
there were nothing else to fear, there were 
the automobile accidents. 

As well tell a mother not to worry while 
a battle was going on and her son in the 
thick of it. Life was a Gettysburg every 
day, only with this difference, that the girls 
were out in the thick of it too. Their 
morals, their lives were always in peril. 


Fine! 
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While Mrs. Todd’s heart swung like a 
pendulum from assurance that Louise was 
dead to assurance that she was worse than 
dead, the dinner ran on with her son 
Clifford, and her youngest girl, “Dodie,” 
wrangling together. They would be the 
next to go. Perhaps they were gone al- 
ready. And the elder children—oh, good 
gracious, what could a mother do but won- 
der why she ever consented to marry? 

The whole family grew uneasy after 
dinner. Every time the telephone rang, all 
hearts stopped. Was it the coroner, the 
police, what? 

Then Mrs. Wildey had to come over. 

She had to have somebody to talk to. 
She had cried for twenty-four hours, and 
she could not fetch any more tears in her 
own home. The sight of Mrs. Todd brought 
in a new gusher, as she had expected. 

Mrs. Todd was in poor shape to comfort 
anybody. She was afraid to speak of 
Louise and her fear that Louise had run 
away without even the intention of getting 
married. 

She evaded all Mrs. Wildey’s requests to 
see Louise, by this excuse or that.. But 
Louise’s cold sophistication recurred to her 
when Mrs. Wildey moaned: 

“O’ course, m’ husband and I will get 
the marriage annulled as soon’s they come 
back. Mrs. Todd, oh, Mrs. Todd, why did 
the Lord ever put on us poor women the 
curse of havin’ children? If you don’t 
watch ’em like hawks, they walk out on 
you. And if you do watch ’em like hawks, 
they run off. I tell you it’s just beyond me.” 

“Me too,” sighed Mrs. Todd, wondering 
where on earth or sea, or under either, her 
wandering daughter was. 

And well she might. 


HEN at last Mrs. Wildey went home, 

Mrs. Todd was in a woeful fret. 
She wanted to knit to keep her mind from 
running mad. She asked her husband to 
bring her the package in her wrist-bag. 
She referred to a skein of yarn she had 
bought. 

He found the bag, opened it, and saw 
the cigarettes. Good Goshen, had she 
started smokin’ too? He took the cig- 
arettes to her as if they were live coals: 

“This what you want?” he faltered. 

“Land’s sakes, no!” she screamed. 

And she told how she came to buy them 
when she backed into the cigar-store to 
escape being seen by Louise, who was driv- 
ing Ethel Luke’s car, and was doubtless 
out in it now. 

Mr. Todd was a stickler for evidence. 

“She mightn’t be!” 

“Where else could she be?” 

“T don’t know, but she mightn’t be in 
Ethel’s car.” 

They wrangled over that until he decided 
to go and have a look at the Luke garage. 
She went along. They found the place dark, 
but there was a little chink between the 
doors and by lighting a match they could 
see the car inside, like a horse asleep in 
its stall. 

At least Louise was not out in that car. 
But there were so many other cars, so 
many- worse places than cars. And they 
did not even know where to begin looking. 
They went home in misery. 

She might have come in. 

But she hadn’t. They sank groaning into 
their groaning chairs, wondering, imagining. 


Aart that time Louise was calling up 
Charley Scudder on the telephone: 

“That you, Charley?” 

“This is me, Charley. ‘And who’s you?” 

“Don’t you know my voice?” 

“Why, it’s Toddy—dear old. Hot Toddy. 
Where are you? I'll come right over and 
see you.” 

“But you can’t see me. I want you to 
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Por a quiet, 
restful night— 


put one in your mouth at bedtime! 


The soothing, quieting effect of a Smith Brothers’ Cough 
Drop insures cough-free nights. It calms irritation, relieves 
hoarseness, cools, clears and refreshes the throat. Keep a 
box of them handy at your bedside. 5c S. B. or Menthol. 
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CIENCE says 94% of all foot pains 

result from weakened muscles. Nowa 
way is discovered to assist and strengthen 
these muscles. Results are almost immediate. That biurn- 
ing, aching, tired feeling in the feet and legs—cramps in 
toes, foot calluses, pains in the toes, instep, ball or heel— 
dull ache in the ankle, calf or knee—shooting pains from 
back of toes, spreading of the feet, or that broken-down 
feeling—all can now be quickly ended. Pain 
stops in 10 minutes when an amazing band 
is used, called the Jung Arch Brace. It is 
highly elastic and amazingly light and thin, 
yet strong and durable. For severe cases an 
exceedingly soft cushion rubber lift is at- 
tached to the brace and is urgently advised. 
Slip it on, that is all. 
Pain stops like magic. 
Stand, run or dance with 
delight—wear stylish 
shoes comfortably. The 
secret is in the tension 
and stretch of the band, 
Nothing stiff to further 
weaken and cause dis- 
comfort. Nothing to mis- 
shape shoe. 
Results are permanent. 
Soon band may be dis- 
carded. Feet are well to 
stay. Nearly 2,000,000 now 
in use. Specialists, amazed 







1 Trouble starts in weakened 
muscles. Tiny bones of for- 
ward arch are displaced. Pain 
Sollows. 
2 A super-elastic band assists 
and etrengthens weakened 
muscles, replaces bones. Pain 
stops instantly. 
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DANDRUFF 


A Sure Way to End It 


There is one sure way that never fails to re- 
move dandruff completely, and that is to dissolve 
it. Then you destroy it entirely. To do this, 
just apply a little Liquid Arvon at night before 
retiring; use enough to moisten the scalp and 
rub it in gently with the finger tips. 

By morning, most, if not all, of your dandruff 
will be gone, and two or three more applications 
will completely dissolve and entirely destroy 
every single sign and trace of it, no matter how 
much dandruff you may have. 

You will find, too, that all itching of the scalp 
will stop instantly and your hair will be lustrous, 

lossy, silky and soft, and look and feel a hun- 
dred times better. 

You can get Liquid Arvon at any drug store, 
and a four ounce bottle is all you will need. 
-n” simple remedy has never been known to 


BROWN’S 


Bronchial TROCHES 
Promptly relieve COUGHS 
and THROAT TROUBLES 

Samples mailed Free. Address Dep’t. R-1 
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Tnenre’s nothing else quite like the 
new Glo-Co. It not only keeps the 
hair in place, but it acts as a tonic 
too. The new fresh odor is unlike 
that of any other hair preparation. 
Glo-Co is sold at all the better 
drug stores, department stores and 
barber shops. If your dealer doesn’t 
handle Glo-Co, the Liquid Hair 
Dressing, send fifty cents for a full- 
size bottle to Glo-Co Company, 6511 
McKinley Ave. Los Angeles, Calif. 
Same price in Canada, 10 McCaul 
Street, Toronto. 


GLO-CO 
LIQUID HAIR DRESSING 
As necessary as the morning shave 





phone Mamma that she and I are spending 
the night out at her father’s ranch, will 
you?” 

“I tell Betty Cregan to telephone your 
Mamma that you and she are spend- 
ing the night out at her father’s ranch. 
That’s all right by me. But—pardon the 
idle curiosity, may I ask where you are 
really spending the lovely night, dear one?” 

“As soon as you’ve fixed it up with Betty, 
you come right down here as fast as you 
can. 
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“Anywhere, to you, dear heart. But 
where are you?” 

“When you get here, you ask for Mrs. 
Biggs. I’m Mrs. Alfred Biggs, do you 
understand ?” 

“You're Mrs. Alfred Biggs? Great gosh, 
are you married?” 

“No! I’m in jail!” 

(What had happened, and was to hap- 
pen, to the girl known as “Hot Toddy” 
will be recounted by Mr. Hughes in the 
next, the March, issue.) 





“MY CURSE IS A TENDER HEART” 
(Continued from page 43) 


“Gilbert’s wife been at you?” growls 


Ease. 

“She has,” I nods, “and I’m sorry for her. 
Being related by marriage to a sucker is bad 
enough, without leaving her flat and a fugi- 
tive in Europe. Gilbert’s playing with O. 
P. M.” 

“His kind always plays with other peo- 
ple’s money,” grunts Larigan. “I suppose,” 
he sneers, “you’d like me to walk up to the 
jane, toss all the winnings in her lap and 
say: ‘Mar’m, I took this from your husband, 
but you’re too sweet and pretty to be made 
unhappy. Take it with the compliments of a 
low gambler, and don’t never let your man 
play no more cyards with strangers. I once 
had a mother, too. God bless you!’ Gosh; 
you take your honesty hard.” 

“The Gilbert gal,” I returns, “is a good 
sport and there isn’t a whine in her. She’s 
got a hunch that her Dan is being cheated, 
which you must admit is not a bad hunch as 
hunches go in these latitudes. All she asks 
is a square break for her husband, and that 
she’s going to get.” 

“Suppose,” snarls Ease, “I tell you and 
your kind heart to go to hell.” 

“I’ve had a tough time keeping the frill 
from going to the captain,” I lies. “Should 
you—” 

“What could the captain do?” cuts in 
Larigan. 

“Well,” says I, “he might ask some em- 
barrassing questions about the drug business 
in Syracuse. Oh, why stall?” I yelps. “You 
do as I say or I blow the works to Gilbert, 
letting him verify my statements with a mag- 
nifying glass applied to the back of your 
educated deck.” 

“You mean that?” demands Ease. 

“In spades,” I comes back, “doubled and 
redoubled. Which would you rather do— 
take a chance of winning some more money 
from the come-on honestly, or of having 
him tear you to pieces with his bare hands? 
He’s husky enough to lay you like linoleum 
with one wallop. You know,” I goes on, “I 
could make you give back the seventy-five 
centuries you’ve robbed Gilbert of, but an 
even break is enough for any sucker.” 

“All right,” shrugs Larigan. “I'll give him 
the break; not that you’ve got me bluffed 
but because the novelty appeals to me.” 

“Just a minute,” says I, as he rises to go. 
“I'll need a few guarantees.” 

“Aint my word good?” snaps Ease. 

“Just as good,” I assures him politely, “as 
counterfeit Confederate money. In the first 
place, you’re to start this afternoon with 
unbroken decks. Secondly, take this and 
operate.” 

Larigan gazes at the penknife dully. 

“Operate,” I orders. 


FEEL like a Delilah shearing a Samson 

as Ease cuts his peaked nails to blunt 
ovals, “One thing more,” says I. “You're 
not to hold ’em close to your tummy and run 
out of every big bet Gilbert makes. You're 
playing on velvet, and you can afford to 
shoot as high as he wants. Give him a fast 
run for his jack.” . 

“It'll be fast enough,” snarls Larigan, 
“and I'll even have his wife’s rocks before 





I’m through. Don’t you think I can play 
poker on the square?” 

“Don’t you think I can play the piano?” 
I comes back. 

“Can you?” inquires Ease, absently. 

“T don’t know,” saysI. “I’ve never tried.” 

While Larigan’s taking a turn around 
the deck, I hunts up Mrs. Gilbert. 

“I don’t know whether Goodbody’s 
crooked or not,” I tells her, “but this I can 
promise you—your husband will have an 
honest deal and an even break the rest 
of the trip.” 

“That’s all I want!” exclaims eyeful, press- 
ing my hand grateful. “Nobody can beat. my 
Danny unless they cheat. I’m sure that 
Goodbody’s been marking the cards.” 

“If he has, he wont any more,” I assures 
her. “He saw Delilah a few minutes ago.” 

“Who?” she eyebrows. 

“A manicurist,” I replies, and walks away 
before she can hound me into details. 

In about half an hour Larigan starts for 
his stateroom, arc I follows him in. Gil- 
bert’s there already. 

“Mind if I watch awhile?” I asks him. 

“Not at all,” says he. For a guy that’s 
been losing a wad of O. P. M., he’s pretty 
calm and steady, though his hand trembles 
as he starts shuffling the pasteboards. I gives 
Ease the office. 

“Let’s get some new decks,” he suggested. 
“These are pretty sticky.” 

That’s all right by Gilbert, and with the 
departure of the steward, the game gets under 
way. 

“How much you playing back?” asks 
Larigan. 

“Seventy-five hundred,” returns the sucker. 
“Try and get it,” he adds, flippant. 


ILBERT starts off by taking a pot of 
six hundred iron men. I never saw 
a bozo play a headier game of stud. In an 
hour he’s won back more than two thou- 
sand of his losings. Then comes a real mitt. 

The first exposed card dealt Ease is the 
ace of spades. 

“One grand,” he yelps. 

“And another,” returns Gilbert, on the 
strength of an eight of diamonds—a sucker 
play from where I sit, seeing there’s a grand 
chance of Larigan having bullets back to 
back. 

Ease draws another ace and bets another 
thousand. I look for the come-on to turn 
over his eight of diamonds and jack of 
hearts and call it a day. Instead he calls it 
a bet. The poor fish! Investing two grand 
in the probable prospect of drawing in a 
third eight against a guy who’s got him 
licked to a frazzle on the show-up, not to 
mention the chances of a buried ace. 

The next card is a queen of spades for 
Gilbert and a small club for Ease, and an- 
other two thousand goes into the pot. I 
see now that the young fellow’s drawing for 
a straight—eight, jack, queen showing with 
a nine or a ten buried. That’s what you 
call gambling, with the accent on the bling. 

The fifth flip is a ten for Gilbert and a 
useless picture for Larigan. 

“Got a straight?” asks Ease. 

“The information department,” returns the 
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other, “is around the corner. This is the 
investment department.” 

“Well,” says Larigan, tossing a bill into 
the center, “here’s a thousand that doesn’t 
believe anything until it sees it.” 

“Minors not admitted,” comes back Gil- 
bert, “unless accompanied by parent or 
guardian.” With which he raises the pot 
four grand. 

“Call,” snaps Ease. 

“Let’s see what we have buried,” says 
Gilbert. “Well, well, well, a nine of spades! 
Who'd have thunk it?” 

“It’s none of my business,” I cuts in, “but 
now that you’re even or thereabouts, why 
don’t you quit? The game’s getting too fast 
for both of you.” 

“I may be even financially,” returns Gil- 
bert, “but I need compensation for the wear 
and tear suffered by my nervous system 
the past few days.” 

“Butt out,” growls Larigan at me. “It’s 
no skin off of your. bank-roll!” 

Playing honest kind of cramps Ease’s 
style, and he works with a nervous cautious- 
ness. Gilbert has him on the defensive most 
of the time. He does the raising and Larigan 
does the calling. With every wallop in the 
bank-roll Ease glares and grits at me until 
I think it better for all concerned to make 
an out. 


HEN I.returns a couple of hours 

later, Gilbert’s got prime commer- 
cial paper stacked in front of him like a 
bank-teller at nine a. mM. 

“And three,” says he, after Ease makes a 
bet of a grand on a hand that has a pair 
of kings showing. 

“Haven’t got that much,” scowls Ease. 
“Make it two.” 

Gilbert draws down a thousand and turns 
over an eight—three eights against kings up. 

“That finish you?” asks the come-on. 

Larigan nods that it does. 

“Maybe,” suggests Gilbert, “your boy 
friend here’ll stake you.” 

“Not me,” says I hastily. “My money’s 
still running. It’s not ready yet to go into 
stud.” 

“Sure you haven’t any more dough?” per- 
sists Gilbert. 

“Not a case note,” returns Ease. “How 
about taking an I. O. U.?” 

“Not from you, Larigan,” snaps Gilbert. 
“Here,” he adds tossing over a bill. “That'll 
pay your way back to the duck-pond you 
came from—with the compliments of Lady- 
fingers.” 

“Huh?” I mumbles in a daze. 

“Ladyfingers !” gasps Ease. 

“Yeh, you poor sap,” sneers Gilbert. 
“Back to the Pacific, baby! You got no busi- 
ness on a big-league ocean. Thought you 
had a nice, juicy come-on, eh?” 

“But—but—” I stammers. 

“But—but—” stammers Larigan. 

“I was tipped you were coming,” goes on 
the sucker. “How’d you like my play?” 

“Pretty good,” says I. 

“Pretty good, nothing,” grins Ladyfingers. 
“Tt was perfect. If you birds hadn’t been 
so sure I was a yokel, you might have 
watched my deals more closely. The only 
cards you got this afternoon, Ease, were the 
ones I wanted to give you.” 

“Why the delay?” I inquires. 

“T got to hand it to Larigan for one 
thing,” says Gilbert. “His nail-work’s good, 
and there was no chance for a clean-up till 
I got an honest deck into the game.” 

“T aint hep yet,” frowns Ease. 

“So,” continues Ladyfingers, “I had Dolly 
work her sob racket on Big-hearted Hen- 
nessey. Nice manicure you got there, Ease.” 

“Gosh,” I groans, “what a come-on I 
turned out to be!” 


For five minutes after Ladyfingers has 
left, Larigan just sits there and glares 
at me. 

Then there comes a knock on the door. 
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SPIRIN 


To break a cold harmlessly and in a hurry try a Bayer Aspirin 
tablet. And for headache. The action of Aspirin is very efficient, 
too, in cases of neuralgia, neuritis, even rheumatism and lumbago! 
And there’s no after effect; doctors give Aspirin to children— 
often infants. Whenever there’s pain, think of Aspirin. The 
genuine Bayer Aspirin has Bayer on the box and on évery tablet. 
All druggists, with proven directions. 


Physicians prescribe Bayer Aspirin; 


it does NOT affect the heart 


Aspirin is the trade mark of Bayer Manufacture of Mohoaceticacidester of Salicylicacid 
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Earn'100 a Week 


Rin i $ a i wee 

Profits ix Advance WA 
I pay men $100.00 a week and 
up by my plan which I want to 
send you at once. Be your own 
boss, work where and when 
you like. You can do fine even 
without previous experience, 
Biggest values-positively sell on sight. 














Profits in Advance? 
My plan pays 
Popular Prices | biggest profits 
$23.50 | andcommissionsinthisline, 
AND all ~ in advance, we at- 
$31.50 | tend to delivering orders 











and collections. 


Sell Fine TAILORING 


Astonishing values get orders easy when you 
show samples of our tailored to —— all 
wool, suits and overcoats-$23.50 and $31.50 
Our scvertising helpsyou take orders quick. 


FREE! 


This big, fine sample 
outfit furnished free, 
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™ wool samples, $23.50 

and $31.50, fine col- 
ored fashions, sta- 
tionery, supplies, 
tape, etc. Allin 
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GraDUATE Pharmacists are always fn 
demand. The work is interesting and 
pleasant and salaries are good. Many 
young men open drug stores of their 
own and become independent. 

There’s an easy way to learn 
Pharmacy. Right in your own home, 
fn spare time, the International School 
of Pharmacy will he!p prepare you to 
pass your State Examination 
with a high mark. 

Mail Coupon for Free Booklet 





INTERNATIONAL SCHOOL OF PHARMACY 
open of the 
international Correspon: 
Box 3404-E, Scranton, Penna. 
Without cost or obligation, please send me full 
details of your home-study course in 
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It’s the captain of the Luxoria, and right 
behind him Duffield and the- two other 
guys who were in the opening poker game. 

“These the men?” asks the skipper. 

“Yeh,” barks Duffield. 

“For the rest of the trip,” says the captain, 
“T shall have to ask you gentlemen to remain 
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in your cabins. Your meals will be sent you. 
Professional gamblers—” 

“Like hell you’ll lock me up!” I hollers. 

“Would you prefer the brig and irons?” 
inquires the officer. 

I always knew you'd get into trouble try- 
ing to give a sucker an even break 





THE WOLF WOMAN 
(Continued from page 61) 


camel’s-hair, and smilingly announce that 
the apricot-colored step-ins were not exactly 
what she wanted today. 

Aurora Mary, in fact, soon found other 
reasons for entertaining a heightened respect 
for her guide and mentor. It was wonderful 
to be always suave and quiet-mannered and 
smiling, to be able to hide your inner feel- 
ings in the face of outward affront. And it 
was wonderful to be able to face crowds 
and commotion, hour after hour, without 
getting tired and depressed and a trifle home- 
sick for some darker corner of quietness, 
without dully longing for the welcoming 
whimper of a dog like Rusty, and more 
acutely hungering for the groping of tiny 
fingers like Martie’s about one’s stooping face. 


Oe back at Westbrook, in fact, Aurora 
Mary appeased that heart- hunger by 
depositing the cooing Martie in his new 
English coach-perambulator upholstered in 
dove-gray and having Hadley assist her in 
easing it down the broad house-steps. She 
had scarcely crossed the porte-cochére, with 
Rusty at her heels, when a burgundy-colored 
car crowded with laughing and light-hearted 
passengers came sweeping up the driveway. 
The girl pushing the dove-gray perambulator 
with its quilted pink coverlet could see Joan 
in that car, Joan dashing home from tea at 
the country club, where everything but tea 
And Aurora Mary was 


strangers in the wine-colored tonneau staring 
down at her. But she caught no echo of 
Joan’s gasp of indignation, lost in the casually 
derisive laughter: of the others. 

“Heaven bless our home,” observed a sal- 
low youth with a sunken eye, “but where did 
that matrimonial fruit-basket drop from?” 

“What dark secret is this, Joe?” demanded 
Sally Meredith through her cigarette-smoke. 
But Joan, with a forced and brittle laugh, 
merely waved them good-by and stepped 
lightly in through the still open door. 

But once inside, her manner promptly 
altered. She flung her fox throw from her 
shoulders and strode as far as the stair- 
way. Then she turned about, with darkened 
face and unsteady hands, and stooped over 
a silver dancing slipper much punctured and 
abraded by needle-pointed teeth. 

“Who brought that here?” she demanded, 
recognizing it as her own. 

Hadley, who had solemnly closed the door, 
confronted her with an impassive eye. 

“That’s the pup, Miss Caver, Mrs. Moyne’s 
pup. He seems set on chewing things about 
the house.” 

She stood, singularly tense and silent, look- 
ing down at the lacerated dancing-shoe. 

“Then he’ll damn’ soon chew himself into 
another home,” she proclaimed as she threw 
the tattered slipper to the farthest corner 
of the hall. Twice she paced back and 
forth, with her eyes. still blazing, oblivious 
of Hadley as he solemnly retrieved the slip- 
per. Then she came to a Stop, tight-lipped 
and thoughtful. She was still standing there 
when the door opened and Caver entered. 

“What’s wrong?” he demanded, his eye on 
Joan’s colorless face as Hadley took his hat 
and coat. But she did not speak until the 
servant had disappeared. 

“This can’t go on,” she cried with her 
clenched hands held suddenly to her side. 

“What can’t go on?” asked Caver, dis- 
turbed by the sbrillness. of that feckless 


young voice. 
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“You've got to get rid of that woman,” 
cried Joan with altogether unexpected passion. 
“I can’t and wont stand a situation like 
this.” 

Caver crossed to the library door. 

“Well, don’t shout in the hallways,” he 
said with an achieved quietness of tone. “If 
you have anything to say, say it in here.” 

“I have something to say. I can’t and 
wont stand a situation like this.” 

“What situation?” 

“That woman, and that child, eternally 
under my nose, here under this roof. It 
simply can’t go on.” 

“Then what do you propose doing about 
it?” 

She stared at him, her eyes unnaturally 
hard. 

“The whole thing’s so ridiculous!” 

“But so inevitable,” amended her father. 

“Well, it’s not going to go on. I wont 
endure it. It makes me feel like—like some- 
thing out of ‘East Lynne.’” 

“Then as the primary cause of the pre- 
dicament,” he reminded her, “you ought to 
be able to suggest the final solution.” 

“But that woman should never have been 
brought here. She belongs to the bush, to 
the backwoods. And she ought to go back 
there.” 

“She apparently prefers being here.” 

“But she has no right here.” And for the 
first time a trace of tears showed in the hard 
young eyes. 

“On the contrary,” said Caver! “she hap- 
pens to have about as much right here as 
you have. A bargain was made, and the 
Cavers had their side of the compact to 
carry out—to carry out, remember, for your 
protection. And for that protection, you 
must also remember, I’ve just had Aurora 
Mary’s papers of adoption made out.” 

“Then she’s more than ever one of us!” 

“Because you wanted it,” Caver reminded 
her. 

“But I didn’t want this! 
It’s—” 

He stopped her with a gesture. 

“Joan, for one of the few times in your 
life you’re down to fundamentals. You've 
had about everything you wanted, in the last 
few years, and you’ve got it without much 
thought of how the piper was to be paid. 
You’ve got what you wanted, but there’s 
one thing you'll have to pay the price for. 
I’m trying to be modern and unemotional 
about all this, and I’m not forgetting you’re 
my own flesh and blood. And I’m not 
harping on what’s already happened. But 
you'll have to put up with what can’t be 
avoided or evaded. And considering what 
she has shouldered for you, Aurora Mary 
will have to stay under this roof.” 


It’s intolerable. 


OAN stood hard-eyed, considering that 
ultimatum. 

“Do you want me to lose Allan?” she 
suddenly demanded. 

“Do you feel that you deserve to hold 
him ?” 

“That doesn’t count. I’m going to marry 
him, whatever happens.” 

“You mean, whatever has happened,” he 
grimly corrected. 

“T don’t worry over that as much as you 
do. .And I’ve my reasons for it. But I’m 
not going to see another woman come be- 
tween me and Allan Somer.” 

“Doesn’t that smack a trifle of the primi- 
tive?” 
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“Well, we can be primitive without being 
born in a bush-rat’s shanty. And even though 
that woman has shouldered her way into 
our family circle, it certainly wont last long.” 

“Why not?” 

“It’s simply a matter of not belonging, of 
being ridiculous and making other people 
as miserable as she is, and forever threaten- 
ing to mess things up. She’s merely animal— 
an ignorant animal. I can’t even understand 
what you men see in her.” 

That angered him, in spite of his effort 
at self-control. 

“You may be my own daughter, Joan, 
but there are times when I almost wonder 
what Allan Somer sees in you.” 

She stared at him with the insurrectionary 
eyes of youth. Then she turned away with 
a body-movement of wearied abandonment. 

“After all, you’re merely my father,” she 
coldly averred. “And it’s foolish, of course, 
to expect too much of one’s family.” 

“Joe,” he said with a forlorn effect of 
friendliness, “wouldn’t you rather like this 
winter abroad? Say Taormina for a couple 
of months, and then Biarritz and then up to 
Paris for Easter?” 

The abruptness of that query held her 
for a moment. 

“Not by a long shot,” was her equally 
abrupt reply. “I’ve a privateer or two to 
keep off my trade-routes. And I’m going 
to fight my battles in my own way.” 

“Then I can’t be of much help to you,” 
he said, not without his own touch of bitter- 
ness. And he vaguely resented his daugh- 
ter’s restless movements as she took up a 
cigarette and lighted it. 

“Yes, you can,” proclaimed the girl with 
the cigarette. “You can leave that woman 
and her baby out here at Westbrook when 
we go into town.” 

“Her baby!” echoed Caver. And he real- 
ized,.as he saw the color mantle the hard 
young face confronting him, how reluctant 
he had remained, all along, even to articulate 
the actual. Silence seemed so much more 
merciful. 

“That,” cried Joan, white once more to 
the throat, “is exactly what I’m sick of— 
having the thing flung in my face. And I’m 
not going to stand it. You may cure an 
Airedale of killing chickens by tying one of 
them around its neck, but you can’t change 
me by having a child I never asked for and 
never wanted paraded: around under my 
nose.” 

Caver steadied himself under the shock of 
that proclamation, staring meditatively at 
the wilfully hardened face of the young 
woman who as yet had yielded so little up 
to life. And he stood confounded by the 
depth of the lesson she had still to learn. 

“Don’t or can’t you ever love anything?” 
he finally inquired. 


HE moved at that, sharply, but her 
glance remained a vitrified one. “I love 
Allan,” she said with an achieved quietness. 
“But your own child—” began Caver, the 
more embarrassed of the two. 

Joan, with her lip trembling, tossed away 
her cigarette. 

“Let’s not be mid-Victorian,” she cried 
with a protective new flippancy. “I’m not 
trying to get away with murder.” 

“But you’re trying to get away with the 
impossible,” he reminded her. “And you 
can’t cheat your way through life without 
paying for it.” 

“Perhaps I have paid for it,” was her 
slightly retarded reply. 

“Then don’t try to make others do the 
same,” he suggested. 

“What do you mean by that?” 

“I mean,” answered Caver, “that you 
might be a little kinder to Aurora Mary. 
She’s not only keeping your child, remember, 
but she’s also keeping your secret.” 

“Well, she seems to get her fun out‘ of 
both ends of the game,” was the other’s un- 
compromising retort. 


There are 14 six-room houses pictured 

To be gure they all look alike, but examine them 
. Thirteen of them are exactly alike, but one, 
one, isdifferent. It isn’t aseasy as it looks. 
See if you can find the different one. It is going to 
be given away ABSOLUTELY FREE. 


These Clues At first glance all 


and only 


: Will Help You 2ike. but on closer 


will see that one, and only one, differs in some way 
from all the others. The difference may be in the 
fence, steps or even shutters. If you can find the 
one house that is different from all the others write 
me TODAY QUICK. You may become the owner 
of this house without one cent of cost to you. 


Built Anywhere in U. S. 
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akes no difference where you live. The 
house can be built anywhere in the U.S., andif you 
do not own a lot I will even arrange to buy aloton 
which to build the house. A beautiful and com- 
fortable six-room house may be yours if youcan 
find the different house. Certainly you have longed 
for the day to come when you could own your own 
golden opportunity. Act QUICK. 
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You Cannot Lose Positively 


taking advantage of this opportunity is rewarded. 
Find the one house that is different from all the 
others and rush your name and address to me TO- 
DAY. A postal card will do, just say, ““House No. 
— is different fromallthe others. Without any obli- 
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house without one cent of cost to me.”’ 


LEE MORGAN, Pres. 
Box 408, Batavia, Ilinois 
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Colds and Coughs 
Quick, Soothing Relief 


MOTHERS, don’t let your children suffer from 
éolds and coughs. They are dangefous if left to 
themselves. Stop them early and easily with time tried 
and proven Vapo-Crésolene. Medicinal vapors pene- 
trate every passage, soothing, healing, while the child 
sleepst Throat tickling ceases. Wracking cough and 
chest pain stops. Phlegm quickly loosens and natural, 
free breathing resumes. Write for new booklet, “Free 
Breathing, and learn the wonder- 
ful results of Cresolene vapors in 
relieving colds, coughs, bronchitis, 
laryngitis, whooping cough dnd 
asthma. Complete outfit sold by 
good druggistseverywhere for $1.75. 
If you fail to get the genuine easily, 
tell us when writing for booklet. 
Vapo-Cresolene Co:, Dept. 272, 
62 Cortlandt St., New York City, 
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Now You Can Reduce 
2 to 4 Lbs. in a Night 








HERE’S PROOF 


Read what Fayro Baths 
have done for others 





“Three Fayro baths reduced 
my weight 11 pounds in 8 
days. I feel betier than I 
have felt for years.” 





“I weigh 16 pounds less and 
feel younger and,sleep betier. 
Fayro is wonderful.” 


“My double chin vanished in 
the magic of Fayro baths."’ 





“My hips were always too 
prominent until I commenced 
Fayro baths.. I have tost 12 
pounds." . 


“Thank you for Fayro. I 
lost 14 pounds in three weeks: 
feel betier and certainly look 
betier.”" 


“Since childhood my thick 
ankles have always been a 
source of embarrassment. 
Fayro baths have reduced 
them beautifully. Thank you 
very much.” 





For obvious reasons, names 
are not quoted, but every 
letter published has been 
authorized and names and 
addresses will be given on 
request. 











Eat what you please 
Wear what you please 
Do what you please 
Take no risky medicine 


Send the coupon for your first three Fayro Baths 


Thousands of smart women have found this easy 
way to take off 2 to 4 pounds once or twice a week. 
These women take refreshing Fayro baths in the 
privacy of their own homes. 

Fayro is the. concentrate of the same natural 
mineral salts that make effective the waters of 
twenty-two hot springs of America, England and 
Continental Europe. For years the spas and hot 
springs bathing resorts have been the retreat of fair 
women and well groomed men. 

Excess weight has been removed, skins have been 
made more lovely, bodies more shapely and minds 
brighter. 


The Hot Springs are now Brought to You 


Sinstoling analyses of the active ingredients of 
the waters from twenty-two of the most famous 
springs have taught us the secret of their effective- 
ness. You can now have all these benefits in your 
own bath. Merely put Fayro into your hot bath. 
It dissolves rapidly. You will notice and enjoy the pungent 
fragrance of its balsam oils and clean salts. 

Then, Fayro, by opening your pores and stimulating perspira- 
tion forces lazy body cells to sweat out surplus fat and’ bodily 
poisons. Add Fayro to your bath at night and immediately you 
will lose from 2 to 4 pounds in an easy, refreshing and absolutely 
harmless manner. 

Your physician will tell. you that Fayro is certain to do the 
work and that it is absolutely harmless. 

Fayro will refresh you and help your body. throw off worn 
out fat and bodily poisons. Your skin will be clearer and smoother. 
You will sleep better after your Fayro bath and awaken feeling 
as though you had enjoyed a week’s vacation. 


Lose Weight Where You Most Want To 


Fayro reduces weight generally but you can also concentrate 
its effect on abdomen, hips, legs, ankles, chin or any part of the 
body you may wish. 


Results Are Immediate ° 


Weigh yourself before and after your Fayro bath. You will 
find you have lost from 2 to 4 pounds. And a few nights later 
when you again add Fayro to your bath, you will once more reduce 
your weight. Soon you will be the correct weight for your height. 
No need to deny yourself food you really want. No need for vio- 
lent exercise. No need for drugs or medicines. Merely a refresh- 
ing Fayro bath in the privacy of your own home. 


Try Fayro at our Risk 
The regular price of Fayro is $1.00 a package. With the coupon 
you get 3 full sized packages and an interesting booklet ‘“‘Health 
and Open Pores” for $2.50 plus the necessary postage. Send no 
money. Pay the postman. Your money refunded instantly if 
you want it. 





Fayro, Inc. 


821 Locust St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Seid me 3 full sized boxes of Fayro in plain package. 
I will pay the postman $2.50 plus the necessary postage. 
It is understood that if I do not get satisfactory results 
with the first package I use, I am to return the other two 
and you will refund all of my money at once. 


f-you 
Money Order with coupon. 


R.B.-2-28 
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“That’s both untrue and ungenerous.” 

There was little joy in Joan’s brittle 
laugh. 

“Perhaps it is, but I can’t make a bosom 
companion of a_ kitchen-minded illiterate 
from the backwoods. And as for being kind 
to her, it seems to me you’ve done about 
enough for the entire family.” 

It was Caver’s face that hardened, in spite 
of his effort at self-control. 

“Then I may as well tell you,” he pro- 
claimed, “that I shall continue to be kind to 
her. And what’s more, she’s going to be 
accepted by this family of mine, or I’il 
know the reason why.” 


Bye mood was a thoughtful one when, 
the next afternoon, Somer dropped in 
for tea. 

“I see Mary’s been getting a new outfit,” 
he inopportunely observed. “And I must 
say she looked remarkably well in it.” 

“Where did you see her?” casually in- 
quired the girl beside the open fire. 

“Showing Sandy, your second gardener, 
how to rake leaves,” was Somer’s _half- 
laughing reply. 

“The poor girl finds them more com- 
panionable out there,” explained Joan as she 
reached for the Sévres teapot. “She’s been 
over the stables twice. And she asked them 
not to empty the swimming-pool before we 
move into town.” 

“She will, of course, always be an open- 
air woman,” observed Somer. 

“Of course,” agreed Joan, putting down her 
blue-and-gold cup to pick up a much- 
smudged sheet of writing-paper. “Here’s an 
epistle of hers I found in a book I brought 
back from Trail End. It seems to show what 
one must really expect of her.” 

Somer’s face remained solemn as he took 
the scrap of paper from her extended fingers. 
He remained equally solemn as he read the 
laboriously written sentences. 

“I tak my pen in hand,” went the 
uneven lines written in berry-juice ink, 
“too advis you the Camp is 0, k. The 
roove on Number Thre has bin repared, 
the ice is putt up and the wrifles and 
duk-guns al oilled and pakked in cazes. 
And the other stuf is fixt as per ordder. 
That louzzie Injin Joe brot bedbuggs too 
Numer 4 cabbin but there all cleened 
out with sulfur and col-oil agen and 
sparck pluggs for kiker-boat duly re- 
ceeved all-so painnt for canoes but wont 
use same til spring. 

“Aurora Mary Moyne.” 

Somer, as he handed back the paper, re- 
fused to smile. 

“That’s what we’ve got to save her from,” 
was his altogether unsatisfactory observa- 
tion. And Joan, bent over her tea-tray, did 
not speak for a moment or two. 

“Do you really think people can be made 
over, like a last year’s gown?” she finally 
inquired. 

“Didn’t you say I was doing that to 
you?” challenged Somer, groping for some 
lighter path. 

Joan’s smile was abstracted. 

“Father is being very generous with 
Mary,” she proclaimed as she passed Somer 
his cup. 

“He seems to have a reason for it.” 

“What do you mean by that?” she in- 
quired -quickly. 

“Wasn’t she guilty of saving his life?” 

Joan’s laugh, although one of relief, was 
unpleasantiy crisp. 

“Do you suppose that’s the only reason?” 
she ventured out of the ensuing silence. 

Somer stopped short, studying the shell- 
like face above the shell-like china. 

“Must there be another?” 

Joan’s gray-green eyes remained -unflinch- 
ing, even in the face of the sudden knowledge 
that she was playing with fire. 

“Couldn’t there be?” she countered. And 
again she wag conscious of -Allan’s troubled 
gaze-on her face. ™ : 
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“You’re not implying—” he began. Then 
he broke off. “But that’s absurd, of course. 
It’s unthinkable.” 

“What’s unthinkable?” was Joan’s quiet 
inquiry. She knew the ice was thin, but she 
had her own obscure ends to reach. 

“Nothing!” replied Somer with an abrupt 
movement in his chair. 

“The older men get,” Joan averred, “the 
more foolish they seem to grow.” 

He came and stood beside her. 

“TI rather hope you’re applying that to me, 
Joe,” he said with unexpected solemnity. 

“Why ?” asked Joan, surrendering the hand 
which he rather awkwardly reached for. 

“Because otherwise you’d be hanging a 
rather unpleasant suspicion on the one man 
you ought to be loyal to.” 

“What man?” 

“Your own father.” 

“Oh, Father insists on going his own way,” 
observed Joan as she dropped a slice of 
lemon in her teacup. “He’s just announced 
that he intends making Mary one of us.” 

“And you’re going to accept her?” 

“We've got to. And everything that goes 
with her!” 

Somer stood silent, staring into the open 
fire. It made him think of another open 
fire he had stared into, not so long ago, 
with another woman .at his side. 

“Oh, well,” he finally observed, “Saggy 
shouldn’t be so hard to accept.” 

She looked up sharply at that. 

“Why ?” 

“Because,” said Somer, swinging about 
with a meditative smile, “he’s such a little 

peach. ” 


PeY¥ou mean—mean Martie, as they ‘call 


“Yes. I wouldn’t mind taking him under 
my own wing.” 


And that unexpected pronouncement ap-. 


p*rently gave Joan, as she reached for the 
cigarettes, a great deal to think over. 


Chapter Ten 


NE early evidence of John Caver’s reso- 
lution to remain master in his own house 
was a sedately restricted dinner-party that 
was given there two days later. It was un- 
mistakably in the nature of a family affair, 
“a round-up of the ‘insurrectos,” as. Betty 
Wilder later designated it. .For seated about 
the grimly elongated table was a repressed 
and pearl-laden Gail Rhinelander, an austere 
and empty-eyed Aunt Agatha Abbott, a 
fidgety and fretful Uncle Ellis Norcross, and 
a morose and rebellious-looking Joan, who 
sedulously ignored the intrusive Miss Wilder 
and openly smiled at Aurora Mary’s new 
Patou dinner-gown of cream velvet. The 
newcomer could easily surmise, from the de- 
meanor of the others, how John Caver had 
coérced his wayward family into participat- 
ing in a function that limped along none too 
auspiciously until Allan Somer came in late, 
explaining that he had been held up by his 
laboratory work. And when, over the 
coffee-cups in the library, Allan animatedly 
discussed atoms and electrons with Miss 
Wilder and later argued about Indian burial- 
customs with Aurora Mary, it was Joan who 
lighted” her second cigarette and audibly re- 
marked to the morose-eyed Gail: “You must 
remember, darling, that she comes from the 
country where they always get their man!” 
Aurora Mary, at that, felt the blood sing 
hot in her veins. But her eye, meeting 
Betty Wilder’s, read therein a quick impera- 
tive message. And Betty was still smiling 
as she turned back to Somer and asked if it 
was true that it took one hundred million 
atoms side by side to fill one cubic centi- 
meter, and if he used an adding-machine. to 
count ’em up. That, Aurora Mary remem- 
bered, was the way of this new world, the 
code of their civilization. When hit, instead 
of hitting back, you merely sat tight and 
showed your teeth in a care-free smile. 
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elements to gray hair. What hap- 
pens is that original shade is ob- 
tained. If your hair is naturally 
auburn, it will revert to auburn, 
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No need now for crude, messy 
dyes judged dangerous to hair. 
They are noticed by friends. 

This new scientific way, 
called Mary T. Goldman's 
HairColor Restorer, defies 
detection. Some 3,000,000 
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It’s safe and makes 
your hair live looking 
and lustrous. Will not 
wash nor rub off. And 
may be applied only to 
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Test it free if you wish 
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ET the necessity for recalling that truth 

confronted Mary much sooner than she 
expected. For Joan, returning from an all- 
night dance when a rind of pearl and gold 
was showing itself in the eastern sky, stum- 
bled over a rust-colored puppy blithely drag- 
ging a gray-squirrel sports-coat along the 
polished floor. She decided, as she recog- 
nized that coat as her own and realized what 
ecstatic young teeth had done to its contours, 
that she had endured more than reason de- 
manded; and finally she let the frustra- 
tions of more than one unhappy day flower 
in unequivocal and passionate action. 

It was Mary, with her morning’s lessons 
over, who first became conscious of Rusty’s 
absence. She had whistled for him as she 
hurried out to the quiet nook between the 
Chinese pagoda and the tennis-courts where 
Martie, after being duly bathed and dressed 
and fed, slept of a morning while his nurse 
sat in the slanting November sunlight acquir- 
ing a tan.and reading Meredith. 

“I want him to be an open-air boy,” 


Aurora Mary had proudly proclaimed when. 


she first led Betty Wilder to this retreat. 
“He’s a darling,” acknowledged Betty as 
she stooped over the plump pink face with 
the carelessly cooing lips. Then her face 
saddened, as the faces of childless women 


sadden before the ancient miracle of unfold-, 


ing life. 

But Aurora Mary missed Rusty. She was 
worried about him and decided to round 
him up without loss of .time. 

Her first. cursory search, however, proved 
a fruitless one. And then she made it a more 
methodic one. 

“Anybody see my dog?” she demanded of 
the tight-lipped Mrs. Pusey. 

“No, madam,” was the prompt but im- 
personal reply. 

She stopped Hadley in the hall a minute 
later and confronted him with a challenging 


eye, ~ 
“Have you seen my dog today, Hadley?” 


she demanded, remembering that that func- 
tionary had never taken kindly to Rusty’s 
presence at Westbrook. 

“No, madam,” answered the impassive 
Hadley. And she was compelled to believe 
him, but she did not give up the search. 
She transferred it to the gardens, and then 
to the garage, and then to the stables. But 
she met always with the same answer.- And 
an absurd new sense of desolation crept over 
her at the thought that Somer’s pup, her 
pup, could be slipping out of her life. She 
even went to the lodge, and’ wandered out 
past the great iron gates, looking disconso- 
lately for that rusty-colored wanderer who 
meant so much in her life and so much to 
her happiness. 

She turned back along the empty drive 
and stopped before the young Scotch under- 
gardener. 

“Sandy, have you seen anything of my 
dog?” 

“T have not, ma’am,” was the slightly re- 
tarded answer. 

“I’ve lost him,” explained the sorrowful 


Aurora Mary. 

“TI know that, ma’am,” acknowledged 
Sandy. 

Aurora Mary’s quick eye studied his dour 
young face. 


“How did you know that ?” she demanded. 

“T’d rather not be tellin’.” 

But she was on him, the next moment, like 
a catamounht. 

“Tell me what you know, Sandy,” she 
cried. “Tell me,.or I’H—I'll shake you out 
of your shoes!” 

“Tt will only mean trouble, ma’am.” 

“But I’m going to know. I've got to 
know!” 

“Then ye’d best find out from others,” 
protested Sandy as he turned back to his 
task of strawing the rhododendron-bed. But 
a strong brown hand promptly swung him 
away from that protective occupation. 

“You're going to tell me,” proclaimed a 
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grim-lipped Aurora Marty, “and you're going 
to tell me now!” 

“It'll make you. no happier,” Sandy an- 
swered as he glanced towards the manor- 
house. 

“But I intend to know,” she said with her 
fingers tightening on his Cardigan-jacket. 
“Where is he?” 

Sandy looked at her for a moment of 
silence. 

“He’s dead, ma’am.” 

Aurora Mary’s hand fell away from the 
soiled Cardigan-jacket. 

“He’s dead?” she echoed, 
“How d’you mean he’s dead ?” 

“He was shot this mornin’, ma’am, back 
o’ the stables.” 

Her face flamed scarlet, then went gray. 

“My Rusty was shot ?” she exacted, shaken 
and incredulous. “Why, they couldn’t, they 
wouldn’t—” 

She broke off abruptly, shocked by a sud- 
den new suspicion. She backed away a little, 
teking a deeper breath. 

“Who shot him?” she suddenly demanded. 

“T’m not tellin’,” was the guarded ‘answer, 
“but you might be askin’ somewhere about 
the garage.” 


vacuously. 


HE did not wait for more. She strode 

with a hardened. eye and a_ squared 
under-lip back to the house. Once there, 
she unearthed from -its hiding-place her 
ponderous old six-shooter. . Her hands~were 
slightly tremulous as she buckled the! abraded 
old holster-belt- about -her waist.- Yet -she 
had the forethought, before reémierging, to 
fling a raglan raincoat over her shoulders. 

When she reached the garage she found’ 
Gleason solemnly backing out the limousine. 
On the cemented areaway behind him a 
younger man, known as Kelder, was. engaged 
in washing Joan’s lemon-yellow sports road- 
ster. Its metal glittered bright, but it was 
mud-stained and had a crumpled fender. 

“Gleason,” said the cloudy-eyed woman in 
the raglan, “who shot my. dog?” 

She could see him hesitate: But he stood, 
a moment later, in complete control of him- 
self. 

“T don’t know, madam,” was his madden- 
ingly impersonal reply. 

“Do you?” she demanded as~ she .con- 
fronted the *sallow-faced under-chauffeur 
known as Kelder. He glanced at -her, inso- 
lently indifferent, as he continued ‘to chamois 
the side of the car. 

“What if I do?” he inquired as the ques- 
tion was repeated. 

“Then you khow?” she gasped, catching at 
the wet rubber-apron that covered his body. 
He not only resented that clutch, but he 
promptly tore himself free from it. Yet 
every instinct in her body, as he paraded his 
indifference by stooping .to~ pick up his 
sponge, told her that she was on the right 
track. 

“Did you kill my dog?” she said with a 
quiet intensity that brought his casual glance 
swinging back to her.’ But his eyes widened 
as -he looked this time; for he found himself 
staring into ‘the barrel of .a foolishly big 
revolver. He studied it, for a moment, and 
then he studied the intently malignant face 
behind it. 

“Be careful how you handle that thing,” 
he warned her. But -he refused to back 
away. There was, in fact, more hate than 
fear on his face as he stood confronting her. 

“How I handle it!” cried the woman. 
“Why, you puny-hearted pup-killer, I’m 
goin’.to blow your God-forsaken soul out 
o’ your rotten carcass with it!” 

He refused to believe her, apparently, for 
he still held his ground. 

“T guess. you better remember that -pup’s 
been destroyin’ property round here for over 
two weeks,” he said with a sullen sort ‘of 
fortitude. “And when he was shot, it was 
done’ on. ordérs. from the’ house.”; 9° 4°, 

“Whose -orders?” * © 3% ig catty 

“Miss Caver ordéred it,” was' the answer: 
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“And it was done.” He tossed aside the 
sponge and coolly unbuckled the rubber 
apron. “So if you’re goin’ to shoot any- 
body up, you’d better begin on the boss’ 
daughter !” i 

She stood, for a full minute, studying ‘his 
venomously indifferent face. But her eyes, 
as they stared at him, became more ab- 
stracted, and the light that flamed from 
them merged into a look of bewilderment. 
Her hand fell to her side as she sank down 
on the wet running-board beside her and 
remembered that she was no longer at Duck 
Landing. The battered old weapon in her 
hand was as out of place, she remembered, 
as she was at Westbrook. It didn’t belong 
to her newer plane of life. It belonged to 
the raw and unsettled frontier, where you 
fought openly and honestly for your own, 
where people played square or paid for their 
double-dealing. 

There was a sudden sound of voices. 
Aurora Mary could see, as she rose to her 
feet and swung about, Joan Caver on a 
cropped roan hunter talking to Kelder, the 
under-chauffeur. Joan turned and glanced 
in Aurora Mary’s direction and a moment 


* later swung down from her saddle. 


“Take this horse to the stables,” was her 
crisp command as she tossed the reins to 
Kelder. 

Then she walked, confident and cool-eyed, 
toward the waiting woman in the raglan. 

“TI see you're still trying ‘to pull your wild 
and woolly stuff,” she said with an outward 
composure that did not go well with the 
light in her gray-green_ eyes. 

Aurora Mary, instead of answering. her, 
stood studying the slender-bodied woman in 
the whipcord riding-habit. Joan was booted 
and gloved and looked oddly unsexed in her 
riding-breeches and mannish black derby that 
shone in the sunlight. Her highly polished 
riding-boots also shone in the slanting sun’s 
rays, giving her an armored and burnished 
appearance that failed to harmonize with 
the womanly frailty of her figure. And as 
Aurora Mary’s deep-hooded eyes continued 
to regard her, she smiled thinly. She even 
slapped her burnished boot-leg with her 
silver-mounted crop. 

“Why do you hate me?” Aurora Mary 
suddenly asked. 

“I don’t hate you,” was Joan’s slightly 
tremulous reply. “I merely feel sorry for 
you.” 

“Is that why you shot my dog?” 

Joan’s laugh was carelessly defiant. 

“Well, we can’t have this house turned 
into a kennel, And a trifle too many things 
were being destroyed.” E 

“D’you know what you've just destroyed ?” 

“In whose opinion?” 

“In mine,” was Aurora Mary’s answer. 

*Then I’m not greatly interested. But I 
really can’t have people threatening to shoot 
up the servants here. You see, you can’t 
make all this family of mine go native, just 
as they’ll never accuse you of going patent- 
leather.” 

Aurora Mary looked down at her hands, 
which were not as steady as she wanted 
them to be. 

“How long do you expect this to last?” 
she finally inquired. 

“What ?” ’ 

“One woman trying to make a hell out of 
life for another.” 

Joan’s laugh was both brittle and mirth- 
less. 

“You seem to have got about everything 
you went after.” 

Aurora Mary did her best to speak quietly. 

“T didn’t expect you to fall over yourself 
to make me happy around here,” she ac- 
knowledged. “But even an Indian sticks to 
a bargain, after he’s made it. And I thought 
you were considerably better than an Indian. 
I thought you were civilized. I thought be- 
cause you were high-born and school-taught, 
you'd at least be as fair as. a backwoods 
bohunk. But you’re no -better than the 
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shanty-men and the bush-rats and the sour- 
doughs back on the Little Winiska. You're 
not even as good, for when a man makes a 
promise in the country I come from, he keeps 






































to it. And when it’s a matter of fighting, he 
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Aurora Mary looked, for the first time, W. F. YOUNG, Inc. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


straight into gray-green eyes of the girl in 
the mannish black derby. 

“If you knew me a little better,” she 
quietly affirmed, “you’d be feeling that it’s 
you who’s taking a cowardly advantage of a 
promise, the promise I made to you and 
your father. You’d know I’m not a liar. 
You’d know that when I say a thing, I'd 
stick to it till hell froze over. But now it 
looks as though you were doing your best to 
make me the welcher I can’t and wont be. 


Jor Sprains and bruises 


You’ve said—” = . 
“Qh, you’ve played the primitive very } el CU 
cleverly,” cut in the white-faced Joan, “but 


there’s a limit to everything. I guess we’ve ‘ 
about reached it in this situation. And if pain 
this sort of thing keeps up, you'll be losing a 

more than your dog.” afr 

“What do you mean by that?” Yule k ly 

“T mean that I still have the right of taking / 
Martie back.” 

Aurora Mary’s breath quickened. 

“You don’t love him!” she cried, the last 
of her color gone. 

Still again Joan laughed her brief and 
brittle laugh. 

“You can’t expect to rope down everything 
I’ve a right to love. And you'll find I can 
be as primitive as you are, when it comes to 
fighting for my own.” 

Aurora Mary, at the moment, was think- 
ing only of Martie. 

“But you’ve never fought for him,” she 
contended. “You've never wanted him. You 
don’t want him right now. You’d rather 
see him a thousand miles away, at this very 
minute.” 

Joan’s eyes narrowed as she saw, for the 
first time, a shadow of fear. 

“T’d at least prefer seeing him out here 
at Westbrook for the winter,” she coolly 
acknowledged. 

“That means you don’t want me in the 
city.” 

“Frankly, I don’t.” 

“Why ?” 

“Because you're both better in the 
country.” 

“Ts that the only reason?” 

“Tt strikes me as a sufficient one,” averred 
Joan, as she drew off her riding-gloves. 


HE woman in the loose-fitting raglan 
stood silent for a full minute. There 
was a new and unexpected humility on her 
face when she finally looked up at the other. 
“All right,” she said. “I'll back-trail.” 
“What does that mean?” asked Joan as 
a bareheaded footman approached them from 
the direction of the house. 

“Tt means,” Aurora Mary quietly ex- 
plained, “that I’m giving up considerably 
more than you imagine.” 

Instead of replying, Joan swung about to 
the waiting footman. “What is it, Had- 
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“Mr. Somer is calling you from the City.” 

“Tell him to hold the wire.” 

She turned back to Aurora Mary; she hesi- 
tated, before the remoteness of the face con- 
fronting her, spun on her heel, and walked 
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If I were 
traveling 


I’d choose a companion that 
would serve as a faithful 
bodyguard—a good flash- 
light. I’d pack it in the grip 
for every trip, and park it 
alongside my bed at the hotel. 

To make sure that it would 
deliver the goods when I 
pressed the button, I’d see 
that it was loaded with gen- 
uine Eveready Batteries— 
the kind that gives the 
brightest light for the long- 
est time. Because they’re 


built to do just that! 
Get the flashlight habit. 
-It’s good travel-insurance. 
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toward the house, not without a touch of 
triumph in her movements. .-.. . 

Yet any sense of triumph which Joan 
may have wrung from that encounter 
was not as enduring as it promised. For 
when Caver returned to Westbrook that 
afternoon he casually inquired for the intru- 
sive and obstreperous Rusty, eventually 
learned of his taking off, and visited the 
little new-made grave at the end of the 
dahlia-garden. Whereupon he returned grim- 
lipped to the house and promptly summoned 
Joan into his presence. Having expressed in 
no uncertain language his opinion of her con- 
duct, he as promptly sent for the pallid and 
sullen-eyed Samuel Kelder, who was ex- 
peditiously informed that his services were 
at an end and that he was given exactly one 
half-hour in which to get his person and his 
possessions off the premises. And Kelder, 
who knew an enraged man when he saw one, 
did not waste thought on the manner of his 
going.. The only hiatus in his preparations 
for departure was when Joan Caver appeared 
white-faced at the door of his hastily sum- 
moned taxicab and thrust a recklessly plump 
roll of bills into his hand. 

“I'm sorry, but that’s all I can ‘do.” 

Kelder’s shrewd eyes studied. her face and 
once more studied the bank-notes. 

“IT know,” he said with his mirthless and 
one-sided smile, “but if they ever jam you 
too close, lady, just call on me!” 


Chapter Eleven 


AiTs0ucE Joan habitually referred to 
the Caver town house as “the Mauso- 
leum” and described it as being hopelessly 
archaic and dowdy, she betrayed an entirely 
new impatience to moye in to that Fifth 
Avenue “atrocity in sandstone,” as she fre- 
quently called it, where three generations of 
Cavers frowned down at her out of their 
time-tarnished frames. 

But her father, for reasons entirely his 
own, not only deliberately postponed any 
such migration but let it be understood that 
Joan herself was to remain at the Long Island 
house as long as her family was still officially 
installed there. Moreover his determina- 
tion to pilot his own course was further 
evidenced by a pronouncement that Joan 
should give a small dinner-dance, ostensibly 
for Aurora Mary, before Westbrook was 
shut up for the season. And Joan, once 
committed to that course, set about her prep- 
arations with a st>ic deliberateness that some- 
what puzzled the girl from the North. She 
was equally puzzled, when Caver was un- 
expectedly called to Washington to testify 
before a Senate committee, by the light- 
hearted celerity with which his daughter re- 
vised her lists and widened her call for 
hilarity. 

“She certainly seems to be rounding up 
the high-steppers,” Betty confided to Somer, 
in the midst of an intruding army of decora- 
tors and florists and caterers. “There’s to 
be costumes—and seven punch-bowls!” 

“T’d rather like you to keep an eye on 
Mary,” ventured Somer. 

“But I’m not included,” confessed the 
shrugging Betty. 

“Then I'll do what I can.” For Somer was 
troubled by a newer feeling toward Aurora 
Mary which he could‘not altogether fathom. 
He was merely interested, he inwardly pro- 
claimed, in a somewhat novel problem of 
domestication. Yet he stood more and more 
perplexed by a sense of emptiness when he 
failed to intercept the girl from Trail End 
on her walks or was unable to stumble across 
her somewhere about the big house, just as 
he found it increasingly easy to confer with 
Betty Wilder on the best textbooks for their 
pupil and to discuss with the pupil herself 
the slowly widening paths towards knowledge. 

Mary declined, at’ the last’ moment, to 
wear a costume, but she dressed with much 
care and a secret aversion “for the flimsy 
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thing of georgette and silk that was to cover 
her body. It seemed like dressing in a cobweb, 
leaving her acutely conscious of exposures 
to which she was not inured. Even her 
hands bothered her. They seemed unmamage- 
able and ungrateful, with the still calloused 
palms moist from suppressed excitement, 


“yY don’t look happy, Mary,” ventured 
Somer as he met her at the foot of the 
cascading wide stairway while the first cars 
were rolling up to the lamp-strung porte- 
cochére. 

“I’m not.” 

“What’s wrong?” he asked, conscious of a 
slumberous eagerness that could still burn 
in her eye and an elusive sense of superbness 
that still dignified even her overabrupt move- 
ments. 

“Tt’s nothing but buck-fever,” 
knowledged. 

“But you’re among friends,” he smiled 
back, remembering the meaning of her phrase, 
“and we're here not for murder but merely 
a good time.” 

Aurora Mury, however, found little relief 
in that throng of strangers. She was con- 
scious of men, gay and foolishly garbed men, 
shaking hands with her, of young women 
smilingly or solemnly appraising her, of 
much calling and laughter and talk and cross- 
volleys of wit to which she could -find no 
key. Allan Somer later returned to her 
through the crush and told her he intended 
to take her in. But it was, apparently, des- 
tined otherwise by the powers in control, for 
Somer found himself officially linked up 
with Paddy Winslow, and the desolated 
Aurora Mary went in on the arm of one 
Peter. Cowley, who impressed her as ef- 
feminate but was described to her as “the 
professional and perpetual bachelor of New 
York.” 

Peter Cowley, it is true, was companion- 
able enough, demanding to know why she 
was afraid of the cocktails and inquiring if 
she’d got her sunburn at Deauville or Ashe- 
ville. But Peter, as a man about town, 
obviously believed in team-play, and when 
his allusion to the new Barrymore play met 
with no response, and his dubious mot about 
Texas Guinan fell on barren ground, and his 
casual reference to the Piping Rock horse 
show commanded no acuter show of interest, 
he suddenly found, as he phrased it to the 
sparkling young blonde on his right, that ,his 
gas-tank had gone dry. Peter, in fact, de- 
voted more and more of his time to the 
ebullient young lady adroitly beside him in 
body and spirit, and Aurora Mary was so 
singularly unhappy and _ ill-at-ease that 
silence enclosed her like a shell. And a 
silent woman, at a board supposed to be 
festive, is at a disadvantage not lightly 
overlooked. 

She realized this as she glanced along the 
table toward Joan, who sat triumphant in 
her upper estuary of laughter and light- 
hearted banter. And when she caught the 
coolly derisive and slightly triumphant gaze 
of Joan fixed on her face, the girl from the 
North wondered if the entire situation had 
not been deliberately fabricated for her own 
discomfiture. 

“And do you believe that ontogeny re- 
peats phylogeny?” Peter Cowley solemnly 
questioned, dipping a spoon into his orgeat 
and orange ice. 

“T don’t know what that means,” was 
Aurora Mary’s curt retort. But she noticed 
the telegraphic glance that passed between 
Joan and the man beside her. 

“Ask her about potlatches,” Joan called 
down the line. “She comes from the land 
of the Indian.” 

It was said blithely enough, but there was 
a barb in it. 

“Ah, you come from the great open 
spaces,” derided the smooth-voiced man be- 
side her. 

“Where men are men,” she added with 
sudden and unexpected hate in her voice. 


she ac- 
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“And women are so often wildcats,” 
amended her stubbornly smiling dinner-part- 
ner. He said it airily, and with obviously 
humorous intent. But his touch fell on a 
hidden wound. It was like a match tossed 
into sun-dried undergrowth. Mary could feel 
the fatal flame sweep through her body, and 
her instinctive reaction was an impulse to 
+ fling the glass of orange ice straight at her 
oppressor’s head. Yet even as her fingers 
trembled on the glass-stem she caught sight 
of Allan Somer, half risen from his chair. 
She saw his look of warning touched with 
pleading. And then she remembered. She 
emerged from her mist of violence, and her 
hand sank slowly back into her lap. But 
—_ the rest of the meal she remained 
silent. 


OR did her spirits revive when, later in 

the evening, larger and more hilarious 
groups swarmed in to the already crowded 
house. These newcomers obviously belonged 
to the younger set, and they lost little time 
in keying the proceedings up to a higher 
pitch. They came, as a rule, in elaborate 
and colorful costumes, a tumult of Arabian 
sheiks and Marie Antoinettes and Captain 
Kidds and geisha girls and Columbines and 
Pierrots, a tideway of tinsel and silk and 
metal and rice-powdered flesh. They 
swarmed about the replenished punch-bowls 
and eddied on to the dancing floor, where 
a slipper flew across the room and crashed 
into a mirror, and an incredibly thin girl 
in a harem-veil did a Cairo music-hall con- 
tortion-act for her own personal circle. 
Then a woman in star-spangled cheese-cloth 
mounted a table and sang a song in French 
which sent tides of laughter about the 
momentarily arrested crowd, and a dimpled 
blonde convict in prison-stripes gave an ex- 
hibition of the Matiche that ended with a 
tidal movement toward the door when an 
Indian chief in a war-bonnet triumphantly 
announced that Joe had found the key and 
the wine-cellar was open. 

Aurora Mary, ill-at-ease and morose-eyed, 
was watching that Bacchanalian scene when 
Joan smilingly joined her, followed by a 
lean-faced man not in costume. 

“You two people ought to be kindred 
souls,” she lightly announced. “This is Owen 
De Witt. Owen’s an outdoor man. And he’s 





not even a dancer since he crocked his knee 
playing polo in that Army match last 
month.” 

Mary looked up into the high-bridged 
brown face with its bony jaw and its soft 
and smoldering eye. He seemed different 
from the others, in some way, and she hoped 
it was due to more than the absence of a 
costume. 

“You don’t seem very happy here,” he 
observed as Joan drifted away. 

“T’m not used to this sort of thing,” ac- 
knowledged Mary. 

“So Joe’s been telling me. Let’s get out 
somewhere where it’s cooler and cleaner,” 
was his altogether disarming suggestion. 

She was willing enough to let him pilot 
her through the tumult and the smoke-blue 
air. 

“How about my car—and a dip into the 
Island landscape by starlight?” he casually 
suggested. 

“I’m not dressed for motoring,” explained 
the puzzled Mary. 

“Then I know a corner made to order, 
at the end of the conservatory. But don’t 
step on these neckers in the dark. And if 
you must have a light, I'll carry along this 
Chinese lantern.” 

He seemed companionable and casual 
enough as he led her to the allotted corner, 
where ‘she could scarcely hear the far-off 
pulsations of music mingled with a hum of 
voices and laughter. 

“They’ve been telling me what a wonderful 





woman you are,” he said as he lit a cigarette. 
And his face shone almost bronze-like in the 
sudden light of his match. 
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Although teeth 









EW people realize that Pyor- 
rhea attacks even when teeth 
are clean and snowy white. 


And as a result, this foe of 
health takes heavy toll from 4 out 
of 5 after forty and thousands 
younger. A needless sacrifice! 


Take this precaution: See your 
dentist every six months. Every 
morning and night use Forhan’s 
for the Gums. As a dentifrice 
alone, you would prefer it. 


Without the use of harsh abra- 
sives, it keeps teeth clean and 
white and also protects them 


Pyorrhea strikes 


are white 
STILE... 


against acids which cause decay. 


Moreover, if used regularly 
and in time, it firms gums and 
helps keep them sound and alive 
thus safeguarding them against 
the attack of Pyorrhea. 

Get a tube of Forhan’s. Use 
this dentifrice every day. Massage 
your gums daily with Forhan’s, 
following the directions in the 
booklet that comes with tube. 
Teach your children this good 
habit. Two sizes—35c and 60c. 


Formula of R. J. Forban, D. D. S. 
Forhan Company, New York 


Forhanys for the gums 


MORE THAN A TOOTH PASTE 


+ « IT CHECKS PYORRHEA 
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What will 

you be doing 
one year 

from 


























Three hundred and sixty-five days hen 
now—what? 


Will you still be struggling along in 
the same old job at the same old salary 
—worried about the future—never 
quite able to make both ends meet— 
standing still while other men go ahead? 


One year from today will you still be 
putting off your start toward success— 
thrilled with ambition one moment and 
then cold the next—delaying, waiting, 
fiddling away the precious hours that 
will never come again? 


Don’t do it, man—don’t do it. 


There is no greater tragedy in the 
world than a man who stays in the rut 
all his life, when with just a little effort 
he could bring success within his grasp. 
Make up your mind today that you're 
going to train yourself to do some one 
thing well. Choose the work you like 
best in the list below, mark an X beside 
it, mail the coupon to Scranton and 
at least get the full story of what the 
I. C. S. can do for you. 
Mail the Coupon for Free Booklet 





CNTERRATIONAL Spaneeronsenes SCHOOLS 
he Universal University” 
oor 3403-E, Scranton, Penna. 
Without cost or , o-Y- Bian sa send A a copy of 
our booklet, “‘Who Wins and lars 
about the subject before which I hive rte, 


Hee Management 





Cor 4 
Personnel Management ake Bhs Card and Sign 
fic Management Lettering 


Business Law Stenography and — 
Accounting and C.P.A. Civil Service 
Railway Mail 1 Cler! 


Coaching 
Cost Accounting Common School Subjects 
Hie ing O French High School Subjects 


Secretarial Work Magazine and Book 
Spanish [() Salesmanship Tilustrator 
Advertising Cartooning 


TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL COURSES 
Electrical Engineer Architect 
Electric Lighting Architects’ Blueprints 
Mechanical Engineer Contractor and Builder 
Mechanical Draftsman Architectural Draftsman 
Machine Shop Practice Concrete Builder 
Railroad Positions Structural Engineer 
Gas Engine Secteting Chemistry Pharmacy 











Civil Enginee: Automobile Work 
oe oe and Mooring Airplane Engines 
Metals OM Agriculture and Poultry 
team Engineering ia) Radi Mathematics 
FRRIIO. 0n0.sccerepcaserenecepeceseccnneeoseotens consewessenoconsnsesesnestnsceenasuseseses 
Street Address. 
WEE ee State 


Occupation 


If you reside in Canada, send p coupon to the Interna- | 
tional Correspondence Schools Canadian, Limited, Montreal 


























“In what way?” asked Mary, wordlessly 
chilled. 

“In doing exactly what you want to do 
and living as you want to live. In being just 
yourself and letting the mob go hang.” 

“But I’m beginning to find out you can’t 
live that way.” 

“Well, this isn’t the night to remember it,” 
he said as he let a hand rest on her shoulder. 

She turned, at that, and studied his face 
in the uncertain light. - And he, in turn, 
stood studying the dusky face so intently 
staring into his own. 

“Poor little wood bird,” he said in a voice 
suddenly bantering and tender. And he fol- 
lowed her, step by step, as she moved slowly 
away. But he obViously misconstrued her 
silence, for he leaned forward and took both 
her hands in his. 

“You believe in being free, don’t you?” 
he murmured. 

“Much freer than you imagine,” was her 
quiet-noted retort. Her breast was heaving, 
but it was with neither agitation nor alarm. 
It was with a sharp disappointment shot 
through with disgust and crowned with 
despair. 

“What a wonderful engine you are,” he 
said, leaning over her. 

“Engine—engine of what?” 

“Of rapture—to the right man,” was his 
softly murmured reply. 

A sudden chill crept through her body. 

“Did Joan tell you to say things like that 
to me?” 

He laughed at that, quietly. 

“I’m not thinking about Joe just now. 
I’m thinking about you, about that beautiful 
lithe body that keeps calling out for its ful- 
fillment. Look at me.” 

He could feel the tremor that went 
through her. But he neither knew nor under- 
stood the source of it. 

“Are you all like that?” she asked in a 
voice which she tried in vain to keep steady. 

“We'd have to be, with you,” he said in 
little more than a whisper. 

“And I thought,” she began with a gasp 
of desperation. “I thought—” 

But he cut her short by slipping an arm 
about her waist and drawing her close in 
under his shoulder. 

“Let’s not think,” he murmured as he 
leaned closer over the full red lips oddly 
squared in the uncertain light. 

“Stop,” she gasped, straining away from 
him. She was not conscious of the dozen 
electric bulbs suddenly flowering into light 
all about her, just as she was not conscious 
of Joan and Allan Somer standing arrested 
between the tubbed palms and the long 
parterre of Bourbon roses. 

“And behold our. woodland lily,” was 
Joan’s derisive cry. 


UT Aurora Mary was unconscious of that 

as she felt the sinewy long arm clasped 
tighter about her body. Her movement, 
when she broke into sudden action, seemed 
too prompt to be studied. But her aim was 
unquestionably accurate. For she brought 
her clenched right hand in a foreshortening 
circle clean against the slightly relaxed bronze 
jaw. The impact of it threw the man’s head 
back, ludicrously, but he was too heavy to 
be thrown lightly from his feet. So her other 
clenched hand, swinging wider, struck ham- 
merlike on the still hanging jaw. He wavered 
there, stunned, but still on his feet. And as 
he wavered, the ashen-faced girl, throwing 
all the rage and disgust of her being into the 
charge, thrust him crashing backwards over 
a bank of potted azaleas, where he lay with 
his patent-leather pumps shining bright in 
the midst of the tumbled foliage. 

Aurora Mary, in the ensuing movement of 
masqueraders towards the fallen man, turned 
grimly on her heel and started away. But 
Somer caught her by the arm. 

“Where are you going?” he demanded, 
alarmed by the tigerieh after-glow still in 
her eyes. 
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“Going?” she echoed. “I’m goin’ back 
where I belong. I’ve had my try at your 
high life and I’m through with it. I tried 
to tell myself you were a little better’n 
bohunks and bushwhackers, but now I know 
different. I thought you were more civilized 
na camp o’ Chippewas, but I was mistaken. 
I’m goin’ back to my own people where I can 
keep my self-respect and breathe clean air. 
And I’m goin’ now.” 

Somer paled before the stress of her 


passion 

“How about Martie?” he quietly inquired. 
“Would you leave him?” 

“Leave Martie? Of course I wont leave 
Martie. He’s mine and I'll take him out of 
this and give him a chance o’ some day bein’ 
a@ man.” 

“But wait a day,” pleaded Somer. “Wait 
at least until Caver can get back.” 

“IT can’t and wont stay under this roof. 
I’m through.” 


H E saw it was useless to try to hold her, 
even to talk with her. He went to 
the telephone and sent in a long-distance 
call for Washington, where he talked briefly 
but earnestly with John Caver. Fifteen 
— later in the upper hall, Joan told 

im: 

“She insists on going.” 

“T want to see her,” asserted Somer. 

“What’s the use? It’s all been like a—like 
a bull in a china-shop—and I’m glad it’s 
over.’ 

“I want to see her,” repeated Somer. 

“But your woodland nymph is now tear- 
ing round for her clothes. And she’s already 
ordered a car.” 

“We mustn’t let her go.” 

Joan could afford to laugh at that. 
“How will we stop her?” 

That question remained unanswered. For 
a door was abruptly opened and the subject 
of their talk appeared for a moment before 
them as she passed from one room to an- 
other. 

“Does she look like anything you can argue 
with?” was Joan’s acid taunt. But still 
again her question went without an answer. 
Before Somer could speak, indeed, a muffled 
cry rang through the upper house, and Mary 
was once more before them, the old tigerish 
light aflame in her eyes. 

“Where’s Martie?” she panted, confront- 
ing the girl at Somer’s side. “Where’s my 
Martie ?” 

“How should I know?” 

“He’s gone,” was the other’s forlorn cry. 
“He’s not ‘in his room.” 

“That’s ridiculous,” contended Joan. “He 
must be there.” 

“They’ve taken him away,” gasped Mary, 
white to the lips. “And I’m goin’ to find 
him.” 

Somer could feel Joan’s quick glance 
searching his face as Aurora Mary swung 
back through the open door. But he re- 
mained silent. 

He remained silent even when Aurora 
Mary reappeared, tremblingly buckling her 
absurd old six-shooter about her waist. 

“You seem to be getting ready for the 
trail,” proffered Joan, with her derisive, 
pale laugh. 

“T am.” 

“But this isn’t the backwoods.” 

“It’s something worse,” cried Mary, with 
her under-lip squared. She was back once 
more to the primitive, an unreasoning and 
embattled wildcat of the forest. 

“And you propose to find Martie with 
that?” 

“You're God-damned right I’m goin’ to 
find him. I’m goin’ to find him even though 

I kill a boatload o’ white-faced liars ‘in doin’ 
it !” 


The next installment of this fine 
novel by the author of “The Prairie 
Wife”’ is of special interest. Watch 
for it in the next, the March, issue; 
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Have no fear of 


colds, grip or influenza 


when Laxative Bromo Quinine Tablets are handy 


I is easy to get rid of a cold if you don’t fortifies the system against colds, grip, in- 
neglect it. People who know the bene- _fluenza and other serious ‘ills which often 
ficial effects of Laxative Bromo Quinine _ begin with a slight cold.» + Since 1889 the 
keep well during the winter signature of 6 7-Sn0re on every 
months by taking these tablets box of Laxative Bromo Quinine 
when they feel a cold coming on. has identified it as the firstand orig- 
The tonic and laxative effect of inal cold and grip tablet. Price 300. 
Laxative Bromo Quinine Tablets PARIS MEDICINE CO., ST. LOUIS, U.S.A. 
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THE WORLD’S LARGEST SELLING COLD AND GRIP TABLET 
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~Nuthin’ I Like!” 
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UNGRILY and expectantly he had gone to dinner. 
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“Nuthin’ ™ he 


liked—just things which “were good for him’. String beans—he wouldn't 
eat them. Time had come for discipline. When told that he was to have none of 
a favorite dessert, he gave in. Smiling thro’ his tears after the first few mouthfuls, 
he said, “I didn’t know it, but I was liking string beans all the time." 


is a small child who is finicky about 

his food. But you insist upon his 
having plenty of milk, cereals, vegetables 
and the other foods he requires, for you 
know that the growth of his body and 
his health depend upon the “building” 
foods he eats. 


Piscont in your own home there 


But how about yourself? Have you 
dropped into the habit of ordering what 
you like without regard to the foods you 
need to build and repair your body and 
to keep it in the best possible condition 
of health? And do you know how much 
food you require, or how little? 


After hard physical labor or vigorous 
exercise a man needs more food to meet 
his energy requirements. The man who 
uses his muscles but little and: works 
with his brain needs less food, or “fuel”, 
for his human engine. 


Diet is literally a separate problem for 
each individual. The “overweight” is 
usually too fond of starchy, sugary 
and fatty foods and disinclined to eat 
vegetables and fruits, while the “un- 
derweight™” often neglects the fat- 
tening foods he needs. Appetite is 
not always a reliable guide to correct 
eating, neither is the price-of the food. 


If you are blessed with good health and 
good digestion, take time to find out 
what constitutes a properly balanced 
day to day diet for a person of your age 
—how much meat, fish, cheese and milk 
you require, how many sweet foods, and 
most important of all—how many vege- 
tables. Don’t forget the string beans or 
the tomato, King of the Vitamins. Raw 
salads, fruit, butter, cream and nuts are 
important parts of the regular food sup- 
ply when taken in correct amounts. And 
six to eight glasses of water daily, please 
—mainly between meals, 


It is worth remembering that, through a 
well-balanced ration, you can keep in 
good condition every part of your body 
—muscles, bones, vital organs, nerves, 
eyes, teeth and even hair. 


Incorrect diet is responsible for a. vast 
number of ailments and lack of strength 
and vigor. It is estimated that three calls 
out of ten in doctors’ offices are caused 
by faulty diet—errors that may be easily 
corrected. If you wish to have better 
health and probably longer life, apply 
the new knowledge of food and nutri- 
tion, gained for you through the chem- 
ical research of recent years. It is really 
amazingly interesting to discover what 
each particular food contributes to the 
body—to know just what 
to eat if you wish to re- 
duce your weight, or in- 
crease your weight, or 
keep it normal—to know 
what your body needs 
when you feel that your 
energy is low. 
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For more enjoyment ineat- 
ing and for better health 
from eating, begin today 
to learn what to eat. 
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Because our daily food needs are little wadergeed by most 
persons, the Metropolitan Life I y has pre- 
pared a booklet, “The Family Food Sennty”, which tells what 
to buy and how, and includes diet and marketing helps for 
the housewife. 





The best food is not always the most expensive, and the most 
expensive is oftentimes far from the best. The least costly 
foods can often be prepared in such a way as to give more 
nourishment and more taste-satisfaction than those which 
are extravagant in price. 


By means of this booklet, the modern housekeeper can easily 
find out which foods her family requires. She will learn which 
foods are needed by a man who does heavy physical labor, 
which are necessary for the office-worker, which for herself 
and which for the growing child. 

“The Family Food Supply” tells how to buy economically 
and should used in connection with the “Metropolitan 
Cook Book”. A copy of either, or both, will be mailed, free, 


upon your request. 
HALEY FISKE, President. 
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METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY ~NEW YORK 
Biggest in the World, More Assets, More Policyholders, More Insurance in force, More new Insurance each year 

















When sore throat rules the house 


Mothers should present the facts to 
a great novelist and let him write of 
the trials of a woman whose three 
children and husband are at home 
for a week or more with a cold. 


Fretful little Junior . his 
sniffling sisters . . . the irritable 
father out of his element . . . the 


worry of wondering whether it is 
just a cold or something worse. 
Can such trying sieges be avoided? 
Oftentimes, yes. 
Listerine, the safe antiseptic, used 


early, has checked many and many a 
cold before they had a chance to get 
the upper hand. 

At the first sign of irritation, use 
Listerine full strength. As a gargle. 
Asa mouth wash. And occasionally 
diluted, as a nasal douche. 

You will be delighted to find what 
threatened to be a nasty cold is often 
gone in a day or two. 

The antiseptic action of Listerine 
explains its ability to check cold 
weather complaints. The moment it 


enters the mouth it attacks the 
disease-producing bacteria that lodge 
there. 

The intelligent thing to do is use 
it systematically during these cold 
weather months when “flu” and 
pneumonia are a constant menace. 
Lambert Pharmacal Company, St. 
Louis, Mo., U.S. A. 


Do something 
about itw wv» 
























THE 
NEXT TIME! 
The next time you 
buya dentifrice ask for 
Listerine Tooth Paste at 
25¢ the large tube. It has 
halved the tooth paste 
bill of more than 

two million 
people. 
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More than 
50 diseases 


have their beginning or 
development in the 
THROAT and NOSE. 
Some of mild character, 
yield to an antiseptic. 
Others, more serious, do 
not. At the first sign of 
an irritated throat, 
gargle frequently with 
Listerine, and if no im- 
provement is shown, 
consult a physician. 































LIS TERINE 


-the safe antiseptic 

















Hidden springs 
of beauty 
in your skin 
-set them free! 


In your marvelous skin itself Nature has set up a 
beauty shop! Did you know that? Complicated 
little cells renew its silken surface day by day... 
invisible springs of moisture keep it cool . . . tiny 
oil glands lubricate it. A whole beauty system to 
keep it smooth, pliant and fine! 

But soot and dust, powder and cream and rouge, 
sometimes sea! up these little founts of loveliness. 
And then skin troubles come to flaw your com- 
plexion’s ivory-smoothness! 

You can free these tiny beauty-workers by giving 
them perfect cleansing . . . soap-and-water cleans- 
ing . . . Ivory cleansing. Physicians who are skin 
specialists say that only pores which are carefully 
cleansed with warm water and a pure soap can go 
on with their beautifying task, uninterrupted. 

To millions of women “‘pure soap’’ means Ivory 
Soap. Ivory’s fine materials are carefully blended to 
make it so pure and mild that millions of mothers 
will use nothing else to cleanse their babies’ skin. 
Ivory possesses no magic beauty-bestowing power of 
its own—no soap, of course, has that. But its ex- 
quisitely soft lather penetrates every pore and frees 
it of its tiny blockade of dust and powder—gently, 
thoroughly, safely! Ivory cleansing thus sets your 
own beauty-workers free to keep your skin fresh 
and lovely. 


Ivory Soap 


Kind to everything it touches 
99*%0% Pure « It Floats 





